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Art L—A PLEA FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


recent resolution of the Bengal Government has introduced 
A a change in the constitution of the Subordinate Executive 
Service, the great importance of which seems to have been over- 
looked by the press generally in the midst of angry discussions 
on other matters. The appointment of Munsiffs rests mainly in 
the hands of the High Court, and the High Court has almost 
always used a wise discretion in the matter, by nominating men 
who have passed the B. L. examination, and have also had some 
years’ experience as pleaders. The appointment of Deputy 
Magistrates, on the other hand, has rested with Government, and 
Government has not hitherto adhered to any strict rule regard- 
ing qualification in making these appointments, The result has 
been that, while in the case of Munsiffs we have some guarantée 
of ability and education, in the case of Deputy Magistrates we 
have none,—except, of course, the presumption which must exist 
in every case, that an officer would not have been appointed to 
so responsille a post if he had not proved his fitness for it to 
the satisfaction of Government in some way or other. The pre- 
sumption, one regrets to say, is not infrequently rebutted by sad 
experience. 

The resolution referred to above substitutes competition in 
place of the existing rules, whatever they are, as the sole con- 
dition for admission into the Subordinate Executive Service. The 
change thus introduced is a sound and healthy one, and will in 
the long run vastly improve our administration, by improving the 
tools by which the administration is carrried on. It is of the 
utmost importance to have-men of education, rectitude and ability 
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for the Subordinate Executive Service, and, in my opinion, 
competition is as good a test for these qualities as any that can be 
devised. 

I am not sure that the last proposition will receive the assent 
of all. In the first place there are those who believe in patron- 
age, and that large class who hope to profit by patronage. 
My reply to these persons will be that, however desirable it 
may be to treat with kindness and courtesy young men of 
rank and position in native society, ability, education and recti- 
tude should be the sole conditions for admission into the Ex- 
ecutive Service. An act of kindness towards a young man of 
rank is misplaced, if it tells in the long run on the efficiency of 
our administration. The loyalty and good will of a titled family, 
secured by the appointment of a young member to a responsible 
post, scarcely compensates for the weakening of the administra- 
tion of which he is often the cause, for the trouble and 
additional work which he gives his superiors by his inefficiency, 
and for the dissatisfaction which he creates among the people 
with whom he has to deal through the want of a trained judg- 
ment, or habits of application. For obvious reasons I will not 
dwell on this subject longer, but I repeat that the selection of 
able and upright officers is so essential to good administration that 
no collateral considerations should influence us in this matter. 
Education, rectitude and ability should be the sole passports 
to appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. 

I must treat with greater respect the opinion of those officers 
who honestly believe that we can get really better men by 
careful observation and nomination, than by a competitive exami- 
nation. I know there are men, and very able men too, in our 
service, who think that a District officer may, by carefully watch- 
ing the work of his subordinates, often succeed in selecting 
abler men for thé executive service than an examination can 
turn out. ‘There is so much apparent force in this argument 
that I should have hesitated to meet it if I had not.been very 
strongly convineed, by repeated instances, that this plausible 
theory is utterly disproved by experience. 

There are two causes which often mislead heads of offices in 
their judgment. They often fail to notice the weak points in 
their clever subordinates whom they consider fit for high ap- 
pointments; and they often fail to notice the good points in 
the young men from colleges or examinations, with their 
somewhat priggish manners and ignorance of the commonest 
office details. The first of these blunders is the more misleading 


‘ of the two. Clever and able ministeria officers often win the 


golden opiaion of their superiors, They] appear to be so smart 
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in their work, draft reports so well, are so thoroughly acquainted 
with the circulars of the Board, the High Court, or the Govern- 
ment, possess so thorough an experience of the province or 
district, and often point ‘out to the District officer himself, so 
ably and yet so respectfully, how a thing is to be managed or 
a difficulty is to be overcome,—that it is almost impossible not to 
believe that such officers would adorn any service. But there 
is a darker side of the picture which the head of the office 
often fails to see, I do not speak of positive dishonesty, from 
which many of the higher ministerial officers may be free, I 
speak of the unhealthy training which they receive within the 
four walls of the office-room. To try to win the good opinion 
of their superiors has been their one study for years. To shew 
off their work to the best advantage, to shew it in the best 
light, though often it is necessary to suppress a part of the truth in 
order to do so, has been their aim. To put forward their claim ou 
every possible occasion, to provide for their friends and relations 
on each vacancy, to shut out others, to strengthen their party 
and weaken the opposite party,—this has been their endeavour for 
years. Lastly, familiarity with rules and circulars is not ability 
to apply them properly ; the capacity to suggest a course is different 
from the ability to act on one’s own responsibility. Now create one 
of these clever subordinate officers a Deputy Magistrate and 
place him in charge of a Sub-division. His smartness, his 
extreme cleverness, his thorough knowledge of rules, orders and 
circulars, help him but a little,—his real weakness begins to 
come out. He wants stamina, he wants character. “He is 
unable to deal with important issues before him with vigour 
and with confidence in himself. He is always thinking ‘how 
his superiors will interpret his~action, he is always anxious to 
know how he can best win their approbation. Cliquism, which 
he has learnt in office, does not entirely leave him,—he cannot 
view contending questions and contending parties fairly, impar- 
tially and openly i in the face. He wants balance of mind. Very 
often he wants vigour in action,—sometimes he mistakes oppres- 
siveness for vigour. ‘The smooth- tongued, able and efficient clerk 
loses his head as a Deputy Magistrate and is betrayed to hasty, 
indiscreet, oppressive actions, 

If I have written somewhat strongly in the preceding para- 
graph, my experience of numerous instances is the only excuse. 
Men, giving high promise as ministerial officers, have broken 
dows absolutely, hopelesly as executive oflicers,—sometimes to 
the utter astonishment of those who selected them! I do not 
say that this has always been the case. On the contrary, I 
cannot forget that some of the ablest officers in the subordinate 
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executive service were subordinate ministerial officers before, 
jut we must not judge by exceptions. he simple question 
then is this :—In selecting men for the responsible and honorable 
posts of Deputy Magistrates, are we to go by a method of 
sclection, by which we may sometimes be right and sometimes 
hopelessly wrong? Is it safe to go on playing blind man’s 
buff in such responsible work as.selection of officers for the Sub- 
ordinate Executive Service? Is there no better test, such as 
may always give us some guarantee for ability: and education 
and intelligence? Mr. Rivers Thompson has answered the queries 
by the resolution alluded to above. 

And now let us turn to the case of the somewhat priggish 
young man from colleges or examinations, Appearances, 1 admit, 
are against him! He is entirely new to the official world. The 
simplest official letter puzzles him,—he has never drafted one 
himself. He kuows nothing of our Treasury and Account system, 
of vouchers and challans, of cash books and permanent advan- 
ces—he is not even aware of the existence of a powerful, 
watchful being called the Accountant-General! The Tovnji 
department is an enigma to him, the road cess department, 
with its collection branch, its disbursement branch, and _ its 
liuge revaluation branch is perfectly incomprehensibte to hin. 
He may understand something of the English office and the 
letters sent and received, but the huge Munshi Khana and the 
Nazarat he has never tried to comprehend, and they are utterly 
beyond his grasp. How can such an officer, who has perhaps 
never heard of khas mehals and settlement work, be ever of any 
use in District administration ? 

Nevertheless, the chances are, that this bewildered young man 
las the making of a good officer in him. Gainsay it as we may, 
high education means a severe intellectual culture, and a severe 
moral culture. The young man has learnt habits of patient 
study and application, His intellect has been trained to grasp 
Jarge questions, and to comprehend difficult and fine problems. 
His miud is well informed, and his feelings are elevated by all 
that is best and ablest in European history and European 
Jiterature. More than this,—he has received moral culture and 
given some guarantee of moral healthiness. Not only is the 
instruction imparted in the lowest class, as well as in the highest, 
full of the healthiest moral lessons, but the very success of the 
young man at examinations is some guarantee of his moral 
lhealthiness. It shews that he has learnt self-reliance and patient 
application, It shews that he has learnt to subordinate his desire 
for amusements and pleasures to higher aims, and can concentrate 
his mind aud heart on one object. It shews that he has ambition, 
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which is itself a healthy faculty. It shews that he regarded 
the approbation of his parents and relations and teachers as a 
higher reward than pleasures and amusements. Success at 
examinations is as much a guarantee of moral as of intellectual 
lealthiness,—it presupposes a long period of moral training, in the 
strictest sense of the word, as also of intellectual training. That 
the present system of education is a godless one,—that it gives 
us a guarantee of intellectual soundness but not of moral recti- 
tude, all this is a cant of the day which I have always looked 
upon with the supremest contempt. 

I am aware that the result does not always support my ar- 
gument. Iam aware that officers with university degrees have 
sometimes disgraced themselves in their official work, But 
again we must ‘not judge by exceptions. I will maintain that 
officers who have received their education in our colleges will, 
as a class, acquit themselves better than the class selected for 
other reasons, or in any other way. I will maintain that com- 
petition, though not an infallible test, is the best and soundest 
test available for selecting good men for our administration. 
And the sooner we thoroughly accept this principle the better, 
The theory is universally accepted in England and in Europe, 
aud the conditions of life and society are not so different in 
India, that a theory which is held to be sound in Europe can 
be other than sound in India. 

If culture aud education mean anything, if it is worth the 
money that we are spending on it, then it stands to reason that 
tle educated young man who has done well at examinations is 
presumably -a superior-man, intellectually and in moral rectitude, 
to the average mau without a long period of training of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. 1 can speak with authority of 
my countrymen, and I can say without hesitation, that there 
is more of honesty and rectitude displayed in the minuutest 
details of work, there is more of decision and character, there 
is more of ability and self-reliance, among the officers of the 
former class than among the officers of ‘the latter class. It 
is time, therefore, that an intellectual test should be declared 
as the only condition for admission, at least into the responsible 
posts of Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates, and that 
the system of patronage,—although it may be agreeable to the 
feelings of him that gives and him ‘that takes,—should be aban- 
doned once and for ever in the interests of the public service 
and good administration. 

It remains only to make one or two remarks regarding the 
principle on which thé competitive examinations should be held. 
The principle recognized in the open competition for the Covenanted 
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Civil Service of India is undoubtedly the correct one, That 
principle is to test candidates in the ordinary subjects of study 
in schools and colleges, and then to give the selected candidates 
a special training in the subjects which will be useful in the 
service into which they are about to enter, On this principle the 
subjects for examination would be English History aud Literature, 
General History, Mathematics, Natural Science, Moral Science 
and Indian History and Sanscrit. ‘The selected candidates might 
then be required to go through a special training with a view 
to making them fit for their future work. This special training 
would comprise Political Economy, Indian Law, including the 
more important regulatious, précis writing and a_ practical 
acquaintance with the working of the treasury and the other 
departments under the Collector, 

I have insisted on the first examination being held in the 
general subjects of study as prescribed in the university courses, 
The aim should be to get the best educated men,—perfectly 
irrespective of their technical or departmental knowledge. “And 
when the best men are obtained, it will be easy to give them 
any special training that may be necessary. ‘To hold the first 
examination in précis writing or in Board’s rules, would be 
making the same mistake as selecting clever ministerial officers 
for their special and technical knowledge, That should be avoided 
altogether. ‘Che simple aim at the first examination should be to 
obtain the very best men available, men with a sound, liberal educa- 
tion, in the healthiest sense of the word. Special training should 
follow, and should never be required at the first examination, 

The question is often asked why graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity should be subjected to afresh examination, One simple 
answer is, that there are more graduates than there are men 
required for the Subdrdinate Executive Service. How can forty or 
fifty or a. hundred graduates who pass each year be provided 
for, when there are only seven or eight vacancies annually ? 
Another answer would be, that there may be good educated men 
outside the circle of graduates whom circumstances prevented 
from taking a degree, and who should not be deprived of their 
chance of competing for service. It will thus appear that a 
competitive examination, and not university degrees, ought to be 
the door to appointments, 

Nevertheless, university degrees may, to some extent, be recog- 
nised. It may be ruled that only such candidates as have passed 
the B. A. or the First Arts Examination shall be allowed to com- 
pete. Or it may be ruled that only Bachelors of Art shall be allowed 
to compete, and that no other candidates shall be allowed to 
compete unless they can pass a preliminary test examination. 
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Some again think that only Bachelors of Art should be allowed 
to compete, as only Bachelors of Law are appointed Munsiffs, 
and that no exception should be made to this rule, | throw out 
these different suggestions, as suggestions, without having formed 
any opinion in the matter. 

The above remarks have been made with reference to the 
Subordinate Executive Service, as the Government resolution 
alluded to above specially refers to appointments to that 
service. The object, however, of the present paper is not to 
furnish arguments in favour.of a resolution which has al- 
ready been passed, but to establish the soundness of a principle 
which ought to have a far wider application in India than it 
has hitherto had. Much has been said in favour of finding cut 
and appointing men with special detective talents in the Police 
department, but I have serious doubts if men with special 
detective talents are found under the system we are now follow- 
ing, and whether we shall ever hit upon any better test for finding 
out such men than a healthy educational test, embracing the 
general subjects of study in the schools and colleges of India, 
In all the other departments under Government competition 
should be the one door for admission into service. It is becoming 
every day more necessary for the improvement of administration, 
that the system of competitive examinations for all appointments, 
as it obtains in England, should be introduced bodily in India. 

The simple fact is that Government does not get the degree 
of efficiency and honesty that it pays for, by not coming to the 
open market and selecting the best commodity for the price that 
it pays. I have lately been through parts of this district where 
rice is purchased in large quantities for export to Calcutta. 1] 
have seen numerous Farias, or petty dealers, going beyond the 
great rice markets into petty villages and obscure corners 
of the district, as it were, in order to make a good bargain, and 
to make purchases at a rate perhaps an anna per maund cheaper 
than the prevailing rate in the markets. But the great Mahajans 
of Sahebgunj, those who make immense purchases and export 
among them something like ten lacs of maunds of rice from 
this rice mart to Caleutta,—they do not resort to these devices, 
It does not pay them to follow the Faria’s trick systematically and 
to run about from obscure village to obscure village to save a pice 
here, and half an anna there, per maund, Not that they are above 
such savings, but the policy does not pay them commercially,—the 
time and trouble wasted are not repaid by the gain, and as a 
matter of fact such immense purchases cannot be made by trying 
to make a good bargaitrhere and a good bargain there as a Faria 
does. The Mahajan therefore comes to the open market, pays 
the fair market value, and purchases the best commodity that 
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can be had for the price; and the astute Bengal rice merchant 
testifies in this way to the soundness of tie commercial principle 
which underlies all the great trade transactions in Europe. 
Heads of offices are constantly advising Government that the 
Faria’s principle is the best, that the selection of an astute 
clerk here and a clever Muharrar there is the best way of filling 
the numerous offices under Government. How far a weakness 
for exercising patronage enters into this advice, which is so con- 
stantly given, I cannot say, but my intimate acquaintance with, and 
painful experience of, numerous cases that I remember and could 
mention at the present moment, enables me to record my opinion 
with some confidence, that the Faria’s principle is a loss to 
Government, commercially-‘speaking—and that the principle of 
open competition, which has been adopted in every part of 
the civilized globe, is the one principle on which the Govern- 
ment of a great country like India can most successfully carry 
on the work of administration among its two hundred and 
fifty millions of subjects of various creeds and races, 
| have only one more remark to make, The system of nomi- 
nation is admitted to have failed in the case of the Statutory Civi- 
lians. Competition is the only system which will succeed,—an open 
healthy competition in the ordinary subjects of a liberal education as 
we understand it, not in technical subjects, The Government has 
declared its purpose of selecting one-sixth of the members of the 
Civil Service in this country and among the people of this country. 
Of all services in the world the Covenanted Civil Service of India 
ein least afford to have inefficient men in its ranks; and when 
Government has wisely and nobly declared its intention of filling 
up one-sixth of the appointments in that service in this country, 
it can be the interest of no one,—and least of all of the Govern- 
ment of India,—to make that one-sixth of the service inefficient. 
All the cant that bas been uttered about selecting men of “light 
and leading ” has euded (as was foreseen and said by all,thought- 
ful men at the time) in utter failure, and it is time that we should 
begin work houestly and on ordinary sound commercial principles. 
Let the best men available be selected at. a healthy open 
competition. And it is desirable in the case of these 
Statutory Civilians, who are expected to hold executive or judicial 
charge of districts, that the selected candidates should be re- 
quired to spend the period of their probation in some English uni- 
versity, among Englishmen, The success of Lord Lytton’s scheme 
is assured if this policy is adopted—and this policy should be 
adopted unless we wish and intend the scheme to be a failure. 


BARISAL, R, ©. Dutt, C.s. 
December 1883. 














ART. I.—THE “LA NUOVA ITALIA ED I VECCHI 
ZELANTI,” OF THE EX-JESUIT CURCI. 


Ae a convent life of fifty years, and almost total seclusion 

from lay society, except only so far as religious ministra- 
tions to it were concerned, the Jesuit Father Curci could, in spite 
of his connection with the press, acquire but a one-sided view of 
public life and of the immense changes which have taken place 
in united Italy since the Pope has ceased to be a temporal sove- 
reign ; accordingly the title of his book, “ The new Italy and 
the old Zealots,” * published at Florence in 1881, could only be a 
misnomer in the sense which non-clerical general readers (who 
would naturally expect in such a work to see the new contrasted 
with the old state of things, from a broader poiut of view than 
the ecclesiastical) might be inclined to attach to it. Father Curci, 
once ‘‘ the starring preacher of the Ges& Church in Rome, and 
amongst the most eminent contributors to that Civilid Cattolicu 
on which Pius 1Xth had conferred the unprecedented distinction of 
being declared by an Apostolical Brief the specific organ of truth 
and holy doctrine,” + takes the church for his pole-star and 
expatiates with much unction upon the means by which it can 
recover its pristine brilliancy, hoping that, if his advice be accepted, 
the church will be fully exonerated from the unworthy accusation 
of having placed the nation in the formidable dilemma of mak- 
ing a choice between her and the fatherland, as well as from the 
still more odious imputation of wishing to injure the nation by 
recovering the temporal power (or mundane element according to 
the phraseology of St. Paul). 

The author endeavours first to show that the Italians ought to 
wish New Italy to remain Catholic, on the generally admitted prin- 
ciple that it must have a religion, that a society without morality 
and without God is not desirable, that Christianity alone contains 
a simple and plain morality for solving the great problems of life, 
explaining, assuaging, and accounting for physical and moral evils 
with their concomitant pains, and that the idea that religion can 
be superseded by science is a childish illusion, He boldly asserts 
that after an experience of twenty years in Italy, aud of ten in Rome 
itself, even the most timid believers must have persuaded them- 
selves that the foreign importation of Protestantism constitutes 
no serious danger to the church, the friendly reception granted 





* The above would be the English title of the work, which has just been 


translated into German, but not yet into English. 
ft The Jesuits. By W. C. Cartwright, M.P., London, 1876, p. 127, 
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to the converts by New Italy not being one of sympathy but only 
of respect paid to the new laws on the liberty of worship. But igs 
not the enmity of the state to the church the outcome of the 
views of the representatives of the people who made those laws? 
This hostility is admitted by Father Curci himself, and is expressed 
as follows by Bonghi :—“ The legislation prevalent in Italy smacks 
of a spirit hostile to the church; and whilst the Roman Curia stands 
at one extremity of the opinions possible in the doctrine of the 
relations between the Church and the State, the Italian Govern- 
ment has approached and is approaching the opposite extremity.”* 

The view taken of parliamentary government is represented fn 
its worst aspect, the democratic form being considered as a_ bour- 
geois oligarchy wherein all the eligible citizens participate in the 
sovereignty in spe, and the 500 elected members of the Parlia- 
ment im ve, or rather only 251 of them, who constitute the majo- 
rity, whose chief aim is to promote first of all their own personal 
interests, those of their relatives, and friends, and, if it can be done 
without inconvenience to these, lastly also those of the public; 
and when these interests clash, there can be no doubt to which of 
them the preference is given. Here the exception is unfairly put 
forth as the rule. 

The two facts just alluded to, namely, the invasion of Protestant- 
ism and democracy, may be rendered innocuous if the church 
were to adapt some of her observances to the present state of so- 
ciety, and also to become democratic, As to the first of these re- 
quirements “she ought to have that marvellous flexibility with 
which her founder had endowed her,” so that she may adapt 
herself to all the legitimate and innocent changes which society 
may undergo. “In short, precisely as the church may be ready to 
accommodate herself easily in whatever is accidental and variable 
in her to the various exigencies of society, she finds herself; on 
the other hand, in a position to introduce therein no small por- 
tion of what is substantial and invariable, which is to her every- 
thing, or at least the end of everything ; whereas rigid tenacity 
to the former makes her less fit, and might render her totally un- 
fit, for initiating the latter among men. And such appears to me 
to be the present condition of New Italy, where the labours of the 
zealots have endeavoured, and not in vain, to cause to pass as 
essentials of the - church and inseparable ‘therefrom certain of 
her outward appearances, established or added in another age by 
public authority, but which have been or will be abolished by it, 
or at least modified.” As to the second point, namely, the demo- 
cracy of the church, Father Curci takes the following hopeful 
view :—‘ I am pleased to think, that when in course of time the 





* Pio XI ed il Papa futuro. Milano, 1877, p. 147, 
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present rancour is extinguished, suspicions become appeased, and 
the nations are settled in the new ways they are treading, Provi- 
dence will make the mission of the Roman pontiffs flourish again 
among them. They will now, when the nations believe themselves 
to be adult, and are already so in some respects, be able to guide 
them in the paths of truth and justice, as they educated them of 
yore from their unconscious infancy when first emerging from bar- 
barism, and brought them up during the intermediate age, namely, 
youth, which is always thoughtless, and very often tempestuous, 
But this hope will, during the new epoch in which we live, always 
remain sterile by the fault of the Roman pontificate and of the 
church herself, until the origin of her intimate nature, which is 
Democracy, is ackuowledged, and until the two qualities which 
distinguish her, namely, national and laical, with which every one 
must progress who desires to progress at the present day, are 
understood.” 

The clerical party which profited most largely by the old state 
of affairs, and still eagerly hopes against 
all hope for its return, has properly been 
called by Father Curci the party of old zealots. The system 
is worth knowing whether we believe in it or not; it assumes as 
an indisputable axiom, that the lease of life of New Italy will not 
be long ; and that it will soon come to an end, in any case by ex- 
ternal or by internal action. There are evident signs of the jea- 
lousy of foreign powers towards Italy, fomented by the disgust of 
their Catholic subjects, and signs of dissolution in the discrepancy 
of political parties, promoted by the ferment of the subversive 
sects of Communism, Socialism, Internationalism, not without 
a sprinkling of Nihilism ; there are signs in the triumplant im- 
morality, scarcely restraiued by partial or venal punitive justice, as 
may be gathered from the fearful increase of crime ; and, lastly, in 
an exhausted, dilapidated, and enormously debt-ladeu treasury, 
which can hardly be replenished by insupportable taxes that crusb 
those from whom they are collected, undermining private without 
aiding public wealth. Under these conditions the edifice must 
tumble down, no matter what may happen. 

The chief labour accomplished by the zealots was the engrafting 
upon the church of a kind of repulsive force, or at least the appear- 
ance of one, by which the flower of the Catholic laity is alienated 
from her, merely because it disagrees with the arbitrary exigencies 
of the zealots. Discredit has been brought among believers upon 
eminent men, some of whom had also deserved well of the church, 
simply by applying to them the nick-name of Liberal Catholies ; 
thus Montalembert, De Falloux, Manzoni, Balbo, Troya with other 
illustrious men have been branded, and are reputed te be worse 


The old zealots. 
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than deists, atheists or even Lucifer himself. All this has been 
said and even printed, to enlarge the meaning of the two words 
just mentioned. 

The author became acquainted with Cardinal Mastai in 1849, 
continuing to enjoy the honour of his friendship after he had 
become Pope, even from his fall in 1849 till the beginning of 1872, 
and the manner in which the temporal power gradually escaped from 

Causes of the Pope’s loss the handsof Pius [Xth is described as 
of temporal power. follows:—“ The glory of God, of the 
Virgin and of the Saints was always on his lips, and certainly 
also in his heart, in which, however, his own also occupied no 
small space, not seldom larger than the other. This disposition, 
coupled to no high mind, made him impatient towards the best 
men and inclined to individuals of middling capacity or of no 
capacity at all, whom he sometimes exalted in fits of caprice not 
rare with him, in which he, so to say, imitated omnipotence by 
creating from nothing; and afterwards played with the large 
children in purple with whom he had been pleased to surround 
himself. This instinctive repugnance towards excellent men and 
preference for low or sometimes even the lowest men became the 
secret source of that accumulation of vast and permanent dis- 
orders, which he allowed to arise and gradually to assume gigantic 
proportions in the temporal power that was perceptibly slipping 
out from his hands.”—“ I remember,” continues Father Curci, 
“that once (I believe it was in 1856), speaking very openly to 
me, he passed his ministers in review, giving quite other than 
advantageous opinions about them, and began with Antonelli 
whom he esteemed little and loved less. Then I allowed myself 
to observe respectfully ‘ But how is this! Your Holiness knows them 
so well, and nevertheless leaves the chief public affairs in their 
hands!’ And he replied, ‘It is true, they are unfit; the barque 


‘however sails!’ Then I recollected Paganini, who executed stupen- 


dous variations gloriously upon a violin with only one string; 
but States are not managed by a display of bravery like violins. 
Where the barque (certainly not that of St. Peter) has gone to, 
all can see.” 

Clerical journals can do no good to the Pope, their editors 
being generally men of little or no capacity, always writing on 
the spur of the moment, and fond of controversy. “ But,” says 
the author, “ their capital mistake consists in the means they use, 
und in the indecorous, quite diferent from Christian, form in 
which those means are employed to support what is not beduti- 
ful and becomes worse by such advocacy. They nevertheless 
long for justice and truth, not however all of them, nor in every- 
thing ; there are modest Catholic journals, which, although not 
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much known, do much good without getting into a passion about 
the expectation of the return of the temporal power, but. agree 
to it as aduty to the State, and these sometimes contain praise- 
worthy contributions ; also sacrifices of labour and money are 
made to them. I speak of the champions and combatants, those 
who excel all the others; nor is everything bad in the others; 
they may even contain something good and much good, without, 
however, ceasing for all that to be simpliciter bad, according to the 
principle malum ex quocunque defectu ; a persoui s always called 
sick, although well in everything else, and not ill except in an 
arm or leg. Speaking, therefore, of these, who are in this instance 
organs of the zealots, whose ways, as I have already said, are 
factious, without constituting a properly so-called faction, their 
ways are such that they have in course of time extinguished in 
the soul all reverence for truth, and, so to speak, all sense of justice, 
so that these editors drag into their writings all kinds of falsi- 
fications, tricks, sophistry, calumnies, invectives, and, above all, 
the low language of the streets, in which unworthy arts they 
are not much better than the worst class of secular journals. 
But the most grievous thing in this matter, for every one who 
loves the Supreme Shepherd of the Church with filial affection, 
is to see in those dirty compositions pretended communications 
from the Vatican, supposed confidential reports from excellent 
prelates and cardinals, and more frequently than anything else 
the name and authority of the Pope himself; nor are these 
matters introduced for the sake of parade only, but to enforce 
the ideas of the editors, and, lastly, to keep under their own 
superiors, who consider it-to be-best to tolerate these things and 
to remain silent. It is known that severe and repeated ad- 
monitions have been launched against such scandalous inventions ; 
but though certainly issued very seriously at first, they passed 
through intermediate conniving channels, in which, before they 
became known to the admonished parties, they lost so much of 
their first vigour, that on reaching their destination, cold and 
worn out, they produced no effect, or the contrary of what had 
been expected.” This unscrupulousness and scurrility naturally 
brought disgrace upon their authors and upon the cause they 
advocate. This kind of journalism proved however injurious, not 
only to those who desire the restoration of the Pope’s temporal 
power, but likewise to the lower clergy, as is pointed out in the 
following passage :—“ Let us now consider what must have be- 
come of, and what will further become of so many clergymen, 
chiefly in country places, whose only favoured and venerated 
reading besides the Breviary consists in the perusal, day by day, 
of one of those Catholic journals which pretend to be the sole 
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champions of the church and of the Pope, but are, on the contrary, 
only a disgrace and a calamity. Their smallest defect is that 
they abandon all serious studies and become inflated with that 
levity which usually accompanies ignorance, But their worst 
misfortune is that they fashion their mode of thought after the 
model (and what a model!) of their journalist, considered by 
them to be of much more authority in practice, whatever the 
case may be in theory, than the Pope and the bishops, who speak 
but rarely and seriously, whilst the utterances of His Holiness 
are all in Latin. Their prejudices become the same in their 
tendencies ; their sophistry in speech is the same ; and their 
perversion of facts the same; betokening a moral abasement of 
their habits and characters frightful to contemplate, and adhered 
to with such tenacity and stubbornness that they cannot be set 
right. In some provinces of Tuscany as well as of Lombardy I 
met young priests so misguided, that 1 was amazed and saddened. 
Poor young men! I found them so infatuated with their ideas, 
or rather the ideas of their journals, that they were no longer 
amenable to reasoning persuasion, and not even to rational con- 
versation. This is certainly the worst, but not the only one, of 
the heinous fruits gathered from the most noisy portion of Catholic 
journalism, and if there be any remedy for them it is necessary 
to become acquainted with them; this explains my imprudence 
in bringing them to light, or rather in saying publicly what is 
already known and deplored privately by every intelligent man 
acquainted with the state of affairs, Let it be now considered 
whether it was wise to encourage and to lavish unmeasured 
praise on journalism such as this, which, although certainly devoted 
to the defenee of truth, uses it, however, only as small coin in 
driblets or as a pretence for the daily and better sale of its own 
fancies, in order to make in certain cases the injury inflicted more 
atrocious, and the calumny less reparable.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the author shows that an excess 
of temporal goods is dangerous to the clergy, because the less 
worldly goods the sacred ministers possess, the more will they 
look to heavenly possessions ; nevertheless the faithful are always 
acting well by offering through the church their substance to 
Christ with their worship and even their rights; the church does 
well to accept them all, and her doetors teach that she can never 
renounce the things which properly belong to Christ ; unfortu- 
nately, however, ecclesiastic riches have often been used to bring 
his immaculate spouse into discredit, as history abundantly testi- 
fies, not only in former ages, but also at the present time. 


It is rather a surprising idiosyncrasy of the author to adduce 


the Reformation as the fit remedy of Providence for purifying 
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the Roman Catholic Church in Germany by the extinction 
of the ecclesiastic Electors, whose great wealth had led to 
general corruption, although an event of the present age, neces- 
sarily far more striking to the author than the rise of Luther- 
anism, namely, the loss of the Pope’s temporal power, might be 
considered as an equally appropriate remedy to check for ever 
the evormities which the Eternal City has witnessed in all ages 
on the part of the highest ecclesiastics, The manner in which 
Father Curci’s remedy was brought about is thus gradually un- 
folded by him :—“ I do not remember well whether it is at Treves 
or at Cologne that a picture yet exists in the electoral castlein which 
the prince bishop is represented with mitre and pluvial, sur- 
rounded by his canons in ecclesiastic garb, witnessing the licen- 
tious dance of some harlots scantily dressed. The thing in itself is 
horrible, but tells a tale of the deep abyss into which the moral 
sense of a baptized nation must have fallen, the pastor of whose 
church could be present at such a scene ad perpetuum rei memo- 
riam, Meanwhile the minor clergy was very poor, and therefore 
enjoyed immunity from the corruption entailed by riches; but it 
may well be imagined what must have become of the lower priests 
with such examples before their eyes, and the absolute aban- 
donment of all discipline. Peter Canisius, the true apostle of 
Germany at that time, wrote to Rome, that, in the town of 
considerable size where he resided, all the ecclesiastics openly 
lived in concubinage, except the Vicar-General, in whose house 
alone a man might be a guest without inconvenience. Accord- 
ingly it was vain to look for a- remedy in the locality itself, 
and Rome, where this state of affairs had become known, was 
totally unable to apply one; chiefly on account of the opposition 
it would have encountered on the part of the lay -princes them- 
selves, who were waiting for the last defeat of the church in 
order to plunder it. Nevertheless a remedy arrived, and a most 
efficacious one; it came from God as He alone could send it, by 
allowing even the perverse will of men to work freely, and 
they, without knowing or wishing, carried out this design. The 
remedy was the Reformation with all the calamities and enor- 
mities that accompanied it. The Reformation dispersed the 
exorbitant wealth, and two centuries afterwards its last effects, 
which abolished the Holy Roman Empire, abolished also the 
ecclesiastical sovereign electors, who would at present be an 
intolerable anomaly. Meanwhile the Christian faith remained 
safe in the whole of Germany, and the Catholic in the largest 
portion of it. There virtue and science flourish at present among 
the clergy, perhaps more than in the past; even among the 
heterodox their ministers are generally praised for instruction 
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which, although less arduous than our own, does not fail to be 
salutary by its example among the corruptions of the world.” 

Another idiosyncrasy of Father Curci is that he sees and de- 
plores in the letter which Pius IXth sent to King William of 
Prussia to congratulate him on his victory over the French, only 
the abasement of the Pope, who hoped to obtain some aid from 
the German sovereign to recover his temporal power, and does 
not perceive the black ingratitude and stupidity of the Holy 
Father in rejoicing at the fall of Napoleon I1I, whose bayonets 
lad not only reinstated him in Rome after his ignominious 
flight to Gaeta, but protected and kept him upon the papal 
throne for nearly twenty years, till the Franco-German war broke 
out and the French troops were under the necessity of abandoning 
the pontiff to the mercy of his own loving subjects again. On 
this letter Father Curci expresses himself as follows :—* My 
forehead as a Catholic and a clergyman peculiarly devoted to the 
Roman See was burnivg with shame when I read, in the 
beginning of 1871, in a German journal, the letter sent from the 
Vatican to William of Prussia, when he, victorious at Versailles, 
dictated the law to the first-born daughter of the Church 
who had been humbled, disappointed, defeated and plundered 
of two of her noblest provinces. There were congratulations for 
the victories, and, if I remember well, even for the imperial 
crown, a creation of the popes for the support of the Catholic 
church, but now a crown usurped to encircle the head of the 
official representative of the Lutheran heresy ; there were hopes 
expressed for aid in recovering the temporal power; aud to 
whom would such congratulations not have been offered with 
such hopes? But here moral baseness was excelled by political 
unwisdom! Not believing my own eyes, I supposed that letter 
to be spurious, and immediately sent it to Antonelli that he 
might in that case disavow it; but he returned it to me with 
the recommendation not to show it to any one; verily, an eff- 
cacious mode for keeping a document secret which had already 
appeared in the public prints in Germany! Enemies thought not 
much of the letter and considered it a most natural thing; but 
friends would not have expected it.” 

Considering the emancipation from priestcraft and the democracy 
of the present age, the maintenance of the temporal power by 
the Pope would involve on his part many concessions and sacrifices 
to the secular sovereigns, who had already in 1773 to such a 
degree diminished the authority of the Pope that they compelled 
‘Clement XIV to abolish the order of Jesuits, upon which memo- 
rable event much stress is laid in the following passage :— 
“ According to the nature of modern democracy which now 
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definitively prevails everywhere, it is certain that a guarantee of 
independence of a sovereign power according to the ancient 
fashion could be but badly maintained, and, if maintained, its 
existence would be always precarious. Human possessions, indeed, 
impart a certain independence to those who enjoy them, on con- 
dition, however, that their right of possessing them is universally 
acknowledged and respected as a simple and pure matter of 
justice: without this, those possessions have scarcely any other 
effect than to set those who are powerful to long for them, 
to excite their cupidity, and to become an insidious temp- 
tation for depriving their weak possessors of them. ‘This always 
happens without fail, whenever the possessors themselves do not 
make those worldly goods serve, but are serving them and are 
ready to keep them at all hazards. Thus it happened that ln 
these latter times, when religion has decayed and the feeling of 
respect for universal justice diminished, even the Cathoiic 
monarchs themselves took their own interests for standards of 
conduct, and the pontiffs were, in order to retain their temporal 
power, compelled to barter for it much of their spiritual autho- 
rity, to the detriment of their own decorum and even of justice, 
learning at their own cost, that their sovereignty, given by 
God, as itis said, for a guarantee of liberty, has through the 
wickedness of men, in numerous cases, become an instrument 
of slavery. The greatest injustice committed by the Roman 
See during the past century, and the most unworthy baseness 
during the present one, are due to no other cause. In order to 
extort from the weakness of Ganganelli the abolition of the 
famous institution, whose true guilt was the too great power it 
had attained, magnitudine laborabat sua, France had already in- 
vaded Avignon and the Venosino, Spain was with the arms of 
Naples about to occupy Benevenuto and Pontecorvo, threatening to 
invade the rest; aud then to save the temporal power, the mortal 
blow was hurled at the great envied society, to accomplish also 
the divine judgment of correcting and tempering it; a pious 
purpose which it does not seem to have as yet attained, at least 
in a general way.” 

That the recovery of the temporal power was humanly im- 
possible has been acknowledged at Rome by every body since 
the first months of 1871 and several times said by Pius [Xth 
himself to Father Curci, nor has it become more probable 
during the dozen years which have since elapsed; but a state 
of expectancy was necessary for the Pope and for others; and, 
as no human authorities in favour of the restoration could be 
invoked, divine ones-were appealed to, and of these Father Curci 
has a very mean opinion as will appear from what follows :— 
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“The game of prophecies being worn out from having been 
used too much, and not being longer tenable, a great “deal of 
noise was made I do not know about what dogmatic trutlis 
concerning this point, about authentic declarations, pontifical 
and episcopal teachings, not without a smack of posthumous 
infallibility in order to produce a greater effect ; neither is it 
credible with what levity all these concoctions were swallowed 
with closed eyes, not only by pious young damsels and ignorant 
believers, but also by a great portion of the clergy, by learned 
monks and serious laymen ; lastly, also, by prelates of the church 
who looked at me with frowning brows, amazed at my want of 
faith, because I did not seem to be “much persuaded of the exis- 
tence of this Catholic doctrine.” 

The old zealots were the inventors and propagators of “ poli- 
tical abstention,” who, deeming themselves to be the flower of the 
nation, desired thus tacitly to protest against the new order of things 
and to abaadon the destinies of Italy to the rest whom they 
considered to be nothing more than a_ revolutionary faction which 
would necessarily succumb soon; but they were disappointed. 
Nevertheless the church remained silent. Leo XIII is indeed 
said to have attempted, in the commencement of his pontifi-. 
cate, to initiate a reconciliation between new and old Italy, 
between the State and the Church, in an encylical, but the 
happy inspiration was not realised, and the document never saw 
the light of day. To assert that it would be a mortal sin for 
citizens to participate in the political life of their own country 
would have been considered an absurdity by all sober men ; on 
the other hand, to declare that no harm, but every possible 
advantage, would accrue from such political activity, would not 
only have elicited the displeasure, but roused the fury of the 
zealots, the masters of the Catholic press. On this point, 
Father Curci very properly remarks :—“ Supposing the making 
of Italy to have been an evil, what have the zealots with their 
clients ever done to impede it which may be compared with 
what others have done and suffered to constitute it? The 
former have sacrificed patrimonies, suffered exile, have been 
imprisoned in jails or galleys, and have even been hanged ! 
A comparison with the clients of the zealots could be made 
only ironically. And, now this cause is. to be defeated in 
spite of anation re: ady to defend it with the ardour of a furious 
patriotism, by means of a marvellous stratagem, namely, absten- 
tion ! by which alone Italy is to fall, even ‘without any trumpets 
around the walls of Jericho !” 

‘We encounter more than once the curious assertion that 
Italy may become half atheistic-.and more than half pagan, but 
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that when it ceases to be Catholic it will never be Protestant. 

Conversions to Protestan. Lt is, however, admitted that during the 
tism attributed to the impru- last twenty years, and more particularly 
dent attitude of the zealots, = during the last decade, some Italians have 
become Protestants neither in anger nor in joke, but very 
seriously, with every probability of an increase in their 
number and none of diminution. “This calamity,” says 
Father Curci, “ has befallen our dear country, not from any fault 
or, at least, not from any direct fault of the revolution, but 
by the cruel unwisdom of the zealots who desired to place our 
thinking and working laity in the tremendous dilemma of mak- 
ing their choice between Italy and the church, Thus it 
happened that the laity, most of whom became not alittle disgus- 
ted with the unfair dealings of many ecclesiastics within and 
without the sanctuary, feeling themselves reduced to the above- 
mentioned alternative, have given their adhesion to Italy and 
practically bidden farewell to the church. Thus the present gene- 
ration of indifferentists has sprung into being, to whom religion 
is a thing totally extraneous to life, and a fact of noreality. There 
are, however, some more delicately tempered and nobler minds, 
who now and then deeply feel the austere disenchantments 
of life and the teachings of misfortune. ‘To such persons religion 
is a light indispensable to the intellect, aud a want imperious to 
the heart ; and having once known Christ, they at present cannot 
and will not live without Christ. They certainly did wrong by 
severing themselves from the Church, which offered to them doc- 
trine as well as morality_in their legitimate form ; having, however, 
nevertheless miserably abjured their ancestral religion, but desir- 
ing to retain some taste of it, they attached themselves to some 
heterodox confession, generally selecting one which seemed to them 
to differ the least from the Catholic church. Now, if the defen- 
ders of the liberty of conscience and of worship were to patronise 
the cause of these men, saying that they are Italian citizens like 
the others, who enjoy the same rights, fulfil the same duties, and 
pay the same taxes, there is no reason why a liberty granted 
to all should be denied to them, considering that their number is 
extremely small, and, so to say, nothing with reference to the bulk 
of the nation. The reply to this may be that their number 
makes no difference, and is, at all events, at present on the increase 
in every way. Let others judge of the value of this reply: as 
for myself, I supplicate divine goodness to avert the sinister presage 
from us.” 

After expatiating on the decay of good preaching, the author 
continues :—“ Considering the low state into which preaching has 
fallen for some lustres, it ‘s nevertheless in the general estimation 
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of the public not at a disadvantage when compared with similar 
efforts made by the laity, although the scientific and literary lec- 
tures delivered on Sundays by professors and dilettanti of note 
in our great cities might be compared to many sermons and even 
excel them. The comparison becomes, however, disadvantageous, 
aud palpably so in printed publications in which the position held 
by the clergy of Italy is lowered, and the more so the more fer- 
tile the frequently maleficent productions of the laity are, | 
am aware that, during the last few years, but few, although most 
valuable works of eminent ecclesiastics, such as Luigi Josti, 
Alfonso Capecelatro, Guglielmo Audisio and Vito Fornario, have 
appeared ; but on these the Catholic apostolic and Roman chureh 
may plume herself, and not the churchlet of the zealots who have 
banished them from it on the usual pretences, and have poured 
vulgar platitudes upon writings the sublimity of which they were 
not even able to understand. Atall events, taking into account 
these rare exceptions, and not being able to attribute any value 
to the rubbish either fabricated or magnified by that company, 
the scientific decadence of the clergy among us strikes every one 
who considers it; it is humiliating and painful in a society which 
is so much attacked in print by outsiders. ” 

Great things were expected from the Vatican Council held 
after a lapse of three hundred years since that of Trent, 
but not the faintest hint was given even in its programme 

The dogma of infallibility that the authority of the pontiff was 
promulgated at the instigation in any way to be augmented and still 
Seer. less that his infallibility, of which no 
doubt existed as a matter of belief from very ancient times, would 
now be raised to the dignity of adogma. It became, however, 
manifest that the council was wanted by the zealots ; convoked 
and held, not to provide for the great and urgent necessities of 
the church, but to add this to the many glories of Pius 1Xth ; and 
after accomplishing the feat, the zealots quarrelled among them- 
selves, as to who among themselves or their order had contribut- 
ed most to accomplish it, imploring the officials and intimate 
courtiers of the Pope to impress the record of their services well 
upon his mind. “I was with ill-concealed shuddering present at 
these miserable contentions,” says Father Curci, “and my heart 
bled when I considered the injury, not unaccompanied by 
contempt, which might befall the Holy Church and the Pon- 
tificate itself, my only loves upon earth. And in fact the atmos- 
phere of courtiers which always enveloped the Council made it 
doubtful whether, and how far, liberty would be granted to the 
Fathers, either in the disputes permitted during the deliberations, 
or in giving their votes. No doubt, whether, there is scanty 
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liberty of discussion or none at all, it concerns external human 
means Which must be applied to arrive at a definitive sen- 
tence, which would not in the least invalidate that sanctioned 
ly the divine afflatus, It was, however, a pity that, in using 
these human means, no care was taken to save at least the 
semblance of an _ independence, studiously provided for even 
in modern parliamentary governments.” Accordingly it was at 
first only whispered, but afterwards openly proclaimed, that any 
dissent would be considered asa personal offence against the 
Pope ; and it would be useless to dwell in this place on the various 
stratagems by which all opposition was overcome and the dogma 
proclaimed, 

The zealots generally endeavour to makea scape-goat of the 
revolution, which they hold guilty of all the external disasters 
that have befallen the church; hoping for the destruction of the 

The new state of affairs, or : 
revolution, not so bad asima- affairs will be restored and their own 
clean tye Sa privileges likewise. Father Curci is of a 
different opinion :—“ Pious, learned, distinguished ecclesiastics and 
monks, especially in Tuscany, have confirmed an idea which I 
entertained for some time; but without their suffrage I would 
perhaps not have dared to propound it nude and crude asI now 
do:—The revolution was on the part of God a visitation of great 
mercy for the Church in Italy; its authors have given or will give 
an account to him of their crimes, since they willed it and accom- 
plished it, and they will fare badly if they do not repent! But 
Christ allowed them to work it out to the end, in order that his 
principal members may derive the great and eminent advantages 
of purging themselves of the rust contracted from the love aud 
use of worldly goods, of refining their minds and distinguishing 
themselves in science in order to be prepared for a strong and 
abundant activity on behalf of this poor new society, which, inebri- 
ated by its great material and natural acquisitions, yields to 
corruptions and sometimes gropes in darkness for the want of the 
celestial, which vivifies the terrestrial, element. Nor can I guess 
what efficient obstacle the revolution could oppose to that spiritu- 
al and scientific revival of the clergy and of the mouastic orders, 
unless by the withdrawal of some property or something else, a 
need which the Christian people who esteem and love the clergy 
might easily supplement. This has been done in Tuscany for the 
most respected portion of the Franciscan order, which shows that it 
can be done everywhere, if those favourable dispositions exist every- 
where and among all. Such was the design of God, which was, how- 
ever, more or less foiled by the stupid imaginations of men who were 
not willing to understand it, and, impeded by their miserable selfish- 
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ness were not willing to allow others to understand it; nor would 
this be the first time that the salutary views of God have bee, 
frustrated by the folly and wickedness of mankind. I maintain 
that as ordained by God, the revolution was a benefit for the 
clergy in Italy ; had it not taken place, what would have become 
of the fallen governments, the little almanacks and their patrons? 
But as to the church and its internal condition, I hold it us 
undoubted that it would be ina worse condition than the present 
if we had been yet for a longer time abandoned to our regulated, 
self-satisfied, and not a little inert frankincense torpor, in which 
we were surprised by the storm.” 

Theological studies in general are at present desultory and 
weak among the clergy, whilst biblical researches have become 
totally extinct. Even in the most out-of-the-way branches 

Decay of biblical stu- of literature, science and art that can be 
dies. imagined, more works are published during 
the present century than on the Bible. This extreme remissness 
in writing and penury of works is the more shameful in propor- 
tion to the incredible fertility of the publications of Protestant 
divines, the titles of which alone would fill a volume. “ And,’ 
adds Father Curci, “ would it be believed? This very alacrity 
of the Protestants in biblical studies, which ought to be to us 
a stimulus for beautiful emulation, has been taken as a pretext 
for calumniating them to such a degree, that in some large 
dioceses the opinion has spread among the young clergy that it 
would be a blasphemy to peruse such works, it being a distinguishing 
feature of the Protestants to study the Bible. Good God! What have 
we come to? ‘Then we ought to leave off believing in Christ 
and adoring Him, because the Protestants profess to believe in 
Him and to adore Him, And the inference is very cogent, 
because St. Augustine has in such a variety of forms inculcated 
that the oral word which instructs us in the Scriptures is not 
substantially different from the personal word, which, assuming 
human personality, has redeemed us. Then God would in vain 
have commuicated to us the inestimable treasure of the word, 
authentically sealed by his own; and the church would in vain 
have transferred nearly the whole of it into the liturgy, to be 
read daily by her ministers! In vain would she have caused 
a great portion of it to be given to the people, but for grave reasons 
not in the vernacular language, and to be explained by the 
priests! Howcan a man usefully read the Seripture on his 
own account or explain it to the people without understanding 
it? How can he understand it without studying it? But our 
clergymen, educated in the school of Catholic journals, believe 
that they get from them information enough for themselves and 
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for others. Such examples were not left to us by our great ances- 
tors who walked in the footsteps of the Holy Fathers, who worthily 
replied dogmatically to the first heterodox extravagances con- 
cerning the Scripture—according to which it was to be taken 
for the only rule of faith, and to be interpreted in a private 
sense altogether independent of the church—by studying it 
letter than their opponents, and producing, from the end of the 
sixteenth till the beginning of the eighteenth century, from 
Ktzelius to Calmet, that abundance of ample and profound bibli- 
cal works, which now .constitute our wealth and our glory. But 
to-day, it seems to the zealous protectors of the church that 
their greatest, and perhaps only, duty is quite other than bib- 
lical study, with regard to the stupendous conquests heterodoxy is 
uccomplishing not without an admixture of error which we 
ought to know and to refute; to-day, I say, the best reply 
to be given, is believed to be to entrench themselves within 
the bulwarks of an unwise and haughty scorn to shield their 
ignorance. Poor human nature always makes them harp on 
the same string, chordu oberrat eadem ; such as political absten- 
tions and pretended obedience to the Pope, so that the neglect 
of the studies which ought to be the life of the clergy is gilded 
over by a delicate deference to the authority of the church.” 

In consequence of the reasons just stated, and the false way 
in which the church was served at Rome, Father Curci arrived 
at the conclusion, that the moral and religious necessities of 
the people could be remedied only by a knowledge of the ex- 
sanples and doctrines of Jesus Christ ; accordingly he published 
at Florence an edition of thirty thousand copies of the four 
gospels with notes, which he partly sold at a very low price, 
and partly distributed gratuitously. The success of this work 
encouraged him to extend it, and during three years he preached 
in the Church of S. Giacomo a complete exposition of the four 
gospels compared with each other, which he contemporaneously 
published in five volumes, “But,” says Father Curci, “the 
singular blessings by which God had rewarded my poor labours 
contributed not a little to prepare, or certanly to render more 
fierce, the tempest which overwhelmed me in 1877. All sacred 
ministrations having been interdicted to me in consequence, 
I returned to my favourite ideas of promoting henceforth 
among the clergy and the laity an ample knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and of His doctrines ; intending, as I always have intended, 
to spend my life and all my force, if God spared them, in His 
service, and for the spiritual good of my neighbours. Thus lL 
printed in 1878 a wew.-translation of the New Testament, which 
is the most living, most fertile portion of the Scripture aud 
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concerns us most closely ; adding to it exegetic and moral notes 
so as to form a complete commentary. My intention was to 
present to the Christians of Italy, clergy or studious laity, a work 
more corresponding in its scientific, strictly interpretative, and 
literary portion to the wants of our age than that of Martini 
which had existed one century ; and there being but little to 
glean from Catholic writings, on account of the penury. deplored 
above by me, I intended to use it, and in addition to it, with due 
circumspection, the best I could find in the writings of our 
separated brothers [the Protestants]. Above all, however, I meant 
the notes in their practical portion to be more consonant to the 
intellectual and moral condition,of Italy, which is now so different 
from the time of Martini. I do not presume to say I have attained 
my aim, but, according to the judgment of some men well versed 
in these studies in our country, expressed in a few serious but 
little read periodicals, I cannot have lagged far behind it. On the 
other hand, the extraordinary aid which the Lord has granted 
me—and at which I myself, who am not a novice to similar 
fatigues, was astonished—enabled me to complete my work 
alone, without any human aid, and not without external difficulties, 
with all the deliberation I was capable of, in less than thirty 
months (the last part was published on the 80th September 1880) ; 
that aid, I say, made me hope, that such a work might, accord- 
ing to its measure, have revived the thought of biblical studies 
among the clergy, and promoted among the cultured laity the 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. But experience has convin- 
ced me that this was an illusion of mine like all hopes of this 
kind (and I believe I have had no others) during my long life. 
The book, if it was not strangled in the cradle, died after it had 
scarcely been born, passing almost unnoticed in Italy, Florence 
alone excepted, which had perhaps been prepared by the above- 
named exposition of the four gospels which I had there delivered 
during three years. Lastly, if I had published a commentary 
on the Quran, I would certainly have found more persons curious 
about it than about the New Testament.” 

No regeneration being possible in the church, the working 
classes in the towns have become estranged from its ministrations ; 
and the students of the universities not only despise but hate 
the clergy, and they willin a few years more enter the ruling 
classes. As this state of affairs cannot be helped, Father Curci 
is forsooth compelled to take the separation as an accomplished 
fact, and to make the best of a free church in a free State. 

Separation of church “It has been said and repeated a hundred 
and State. times,” exclaims Father Curci, “that this 
doctrine is an absurdity, aud this principle a lie; and I, with more 
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than one restriction, subscribe without any difficulty to both these 
assertions ; but this is not the question here. The only thing 
necessary to see here is, whether, since God has allowed this 
absurdity and this lie to prevail in the world, the church cannot 
follow out therein and exercise its mission ordained for the 
eternal salvation of men; this church which has initiated and 
made the most stupendous conquests in the pagan world, ruled 
by absurdities and lies of quite a different tendency. If the 
zealots have a mode of sweeping from the world these two 
monstrosities, as they call them, and set their own system up 
again, they will deserve well of society and of the church. But 
if they percieve (and who does not ?) that this is at the present 
day humanly impossible, let them forthwith cease to confuse 
the mind with sophisms, ensnaring the conscience with arbitrary 
injunctions and inhibitions, and allow the church to do in holy 
peace what she has always done, and has taught us to doin great 
moral and physical disorders ; considering them as visitations of 
Providence, and endeavouring to remedy as far as possible their bad 
effects in order to reap the good ones which Providence itself has 
certainly aimed at in permitting them and wishing them to take 
place. And let us be certain that this can, and will, be done b 
the church even with the absurdity of the separation, and the lie 
of a free churchin a free State ; from the former she may suffer 
many discomforts, not however without gaining some advantages, 
and into the latter she will know how to introduce much of the 
truth, and perhaps change it into truth. This will, however, re- 
quire an abandonment of the hope of seeing the old state of affairs 
restored, which has now become totally impossible, chiefly by the 
fault of those whom the zealots have protected and are protecting.” 
After all, however, the author is of opinion that the church 
has nothing to fear from the separation, and that if her action 
becomes somewhat restricted in amplitude or diminished in 
efficacy, it would hurt only other interests, and she would 
rather be benefitted in more noble respects concerning her internal 
constitution. Jnstead of indulging in recriminations, he would 
propose to reason as follows :—“Qn the one hand, modern 
society appears to have arrived at such astage of perfection 
with respect to the speculative knowledge of even evangelical 
principles, that little or nothing new could be communicated to 
it on this point; and with these principles it is so well acquainted 
that it frequently and ivjuriously profanes them. Its supreme 
need would be to penetrate into the innermost reasons of those 
principles and their inestimable fecundity in practical life, in 
order to direct and to comfort it in work, so that the advautages, 
gained by the acquisition as well as by the use of worldy goods, 
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may not serve as an obstacle but as an aid to its members for 
attaining also those of heaven. Such would be the final practical 
purpose for which the church might work through her ministers 
in a society as far as it is Christian. On the other hand, however, 
those who ought to feel these salutary influences are no longer 
amenable to them on account of the irreligious prejudices whieh 
beset them, or because the wild suspicions tley have conceived 
against the ministers of the church prevent them from placing 
any trust in them; neither can it be denied that the juridical 
union, which had been made to serve human ends, has prevented 
them from inspiring confidence. And now God admonishes and 
chastises the world by the system of separation, withdrawing 
a powerful means of its civil perfection, and at the same time 
mercifully visiting the church by depriving her ministers of a 
certain kind of goods which they were no longer in a position 
to use for the advantage of others, or did use at great risk, 
perhaps to their own detriment, as appears from the impatience with 
which they bore their loss, and from the eager anxiety with which they 
contend for their restoration. If such be the design of Providence 
(nor could I think of any other, unless it be the absurd repro- 
duction of the old state of affairs) then, alas! how are we to 
qualify that unwise habit by which we impose npon Him the 
dnty of setting up again, or of conserving, that which His Provi- 
dence has ailowed to be destroyed and destroys? Having lost 
the substance, we cannot abandon appearances ; the reality having 
vanished, we desire to maintain a state of expectancy, grasping 
obstinately at a state of affairs which is slipping from our hands, 
as if we were polyps hugging a rock, or the shipwrecked crew of 
Homer, labenti inhaeremus, “fugientem sequimur, ” 

Society is becoming more and more democratic every where, and 

The church ought to be the chureh,in the opinionof the author,could 
democratic, marvellously adapt itself to this form 
of government. “ Being, ” says he, “ordained by her uni- 
versality to have no other boundaries except those of space and time, 
no form of government can be repugnant to her, and she can still very 
well fulfil her mission of saving individual men, and of perfecting 
their civil societies. Moreover, this church is in peculiar harmony 
with the democratic form, beciuse her founder-has in his doctrines 
always displayed formidable austerity towards the rich and power- 
ful of every kind and degree ; in practical life he wished to be a 
man of the people aud _ poor, consorting always with the people 
and keeping aloof from the great of the earth; he made his 
appearance at the court of a king only to be derided, and in a 
Roman tribunal of justice only to be condemned. Let us add, that 
itis the natural and noble duty of the church to defend the weak 
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against the oppressions of the strong, and that her activity would he 
creater in a modern democratic than in an old monarchic govern- 
ment, because in the former she might accomplish with ‘perfect 
liberty of action what her ministers could never effect in the 
latter with all their juridical union. ’ 

“Tn fact it would be a great illusion to imagine, that because 
these forms are democratic they therefore insure to a greater 
extent the rights and interests of the poor, laborious and 
suffering multitudes. That will never take place until tlie 
Christian idea prevails, which considers the government not as 
a dominion for the profit of the governors, but asa ministry, a 
service for the benefit of the governed, and exercised with the 
more care, the more weak by nature, or the more unfavoured by 
fortune these are. And that of this idea not a particle exists 
any longer in our society may be perceived from the change of the 
form of government which has benefitted only the bourgeoisie 
which does everything chiefly to promote its own interests with 
a little show of royalty supported by 500 Honourables, and 
feeds the hopes of the rest of the population, sometimes 
even promoting its interests when they do not clash with its own, 
reaping st Dzis placet even the praise of philanthropy for thus 
acting ; in cases of collision, however, it entertains not the least 
doubt that its own J is that which must always have the 
preference. Meanwhile the population feeling itself burdened as 
formerly, and in some respects more than formerly, does not much 
appreciate the advantage and the honour of belonging to a united 
and independent nation, but grumbles, quarrels, and believes that 
it has almost been betrayed ; moreover, as the people have for 
some time learnt to know certain of their rights, which they 
believe to have been violated, the more ardeut and less cir- 
cumspect among them have for the purpose of regaining these 
rights entered into some compact or other, and call themselves 
Socialists, Internationalists, Nihilists and I do know what else.” 
Father Curci, however, coquetted with these discontented parties 
in his pamphlet—* The International, or new form of tlie dis- 
cord between the rich and the poor’* in which he showed 
how enormous the injustice is that subjugates labour only for the 
profit of capitalists, as well as how modern society gradually 
becomes more and more estranged from Christianity, to which it 
would be the duty of the church to reconcile it. “The church, ” 
he says, “has, from her too intimate connection with absolute 
monarchies , contracted in her ministers in general a certain haugli- 
tiness of manoers, somewhat despotic proceedings and other 





* D?Internazionale, ossia Nuova formu del vecchio dissidio tra i ricchi ed ‘ 
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unhandsome habits, inheriting all the hatred entertained toward 
monarchies, and now bearing it herself alone after they have been 
broken up. Wherefore the people, who had been accustomed to 
identify the church with the government, are very suspicious and 
cannot be persuaded that the clergy can ever reconcile itself 
willingly to the new state of affairs. Nor does the bebaviour of 
the Italian clergy appear in any way suited to remove these sus- 
picions ; so that estranged from the ministers, the people do not 
want to have anything todo with their ministrations, and have 
thus become liable to the temporal as well as eternal injuries 
which overtake those who practically abandon religion. Let it be 
considered whether under such conditions a true and efficacious 
influence of the church upon the civil life of nations is any longer 
possible: especially of our church which has always met with thegreat- 
est obstacle in constituting herself in civil life, and is at present 
under the impression of meeting therefrom the difficulty of 
maintaining herself.” 

Considering that in our times it would be impossible to muzzle 

The Index a useless pree the press, the author proposes also thie 
caution against bad books, abolition of the Congregation of the 
Index as a useless institution, and before doing so makes the follow- 
ing general remarks—“ As to the press and to the book trade it 
entailed, most restricted and not a little slow as it was in its 
productions, it was in all Catholic countries under the superinten- 
dence and direction of the church, who could without much 
difficulty fulfil towards the believing people the salutary office 
of guarding it from the infected pasture of bad or only seriously 
dangerous books. A catologue of such works compiled by 
order of the Synod of Trent, to which they were submitted as 
soon as they appeared, admonished the Catholics to abstain from 
reading them, with the indirect assurance that they may peruse 
without any risk those which were not mentidned therein, 
with only an exception to be alluded to further on, But 
the presss having become free everywhere, and, on the other 
hand, printing enterprise having attained incredible celerity aud 
extension, I do not know how the church can possibly provide for 
the faithful any special protection against the modern deluge of 
books, most of which are impious, materialistic or licentious; I 
know, however, for certain that the Jndex can no longer be a 
sufficient guide, and any one believing that whatever book is not 
mentioned therein is safe would be deceived. I have already 
mentioned that at present the most dangerous and_perni- 
cious, because the most efficacious, portion of the press is journal- 
ism, which is by its own nature also the least susceptible of cau- 
tion; whilst the Congregation with its 40 unpaid advisers 
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appointed more ad honorem than ad onus, is unable, I shall not say 
to judge, but even to know the boundless quantity ef books poured 
forth every hour and from all sides, of which it usually exa- 
mines only those that come with a denunciation and a copy of the 
book itself added thereto. Who would take the trouble to peruse 
the innumerable writings of the worst kind by which modern 
society is infested? And if this were done, who would care ?”’ 
The author concludes his remarks on this subject with the follow- 
ing hit at the zealots :—‘ Thus the only serious effect which the 
Index appears at present to have is, that itis in the hands of the 
zealots, a very commodious machine for bringing discredit upon 
vames and books that displease them ; and suspended like the 
sword of Damocles only above the heads of the authors obedient 
to the chuch, the Index has been and remains one of the most 
efficacious ways for keeping the opinions of many Catholics 
steadfastly on the false and pernicious road which the zealots 
tliemselves are treading.” 

We shall now give, in conclusion, the opinions of the author on 

The order of Jesuits and the Society of Jesus, whieh he discusses, 
the expulsion of Father Curci jn its origin, abolition and restoration, 
= with loving kindness, and without any 
rancour concerning his expulsion, although he cannot help express- 
ing himself now and then bitterly about its present state and 
about certain members of that august body :—‘“ As to the monas- 
tic family in whose bosom I have spent nearly all my life, I love 
aud venerate it as it was established by its holy founder and ap- 
proved of by the church in whose service it shone with holiness, 
with science, as well as with abundant and fruitful works. In 
this sense I maintain whatever I have written in defence of it, 
and although separated in the body, I consider myself most closely 
united to it in spirit, so that I believe I have never been so much 
a Jesuit, in the true and noble sense of the word, as I was and 
am since I have been expelled from the order. But just because 
I love and venerate it, my heart bleeds to see that it is apparent- 
ly considered to be the pretext or ill-starred cause of the gravest 
evils which at present distress the Church in Italy ; and this hap- 
pened because some men of evil disposition have made unworthy 
use of an instrument prepared by me with infinite trouble for 
quite a different purpose from that to which they have applied it. 
It would really seem impossible that such a small number as theirs 
could acquire and exercise so vast and disastrous an influence ; 
but the thing will appear most natural if it be considered that 
good is positive, somewhat difficult to effect, and that to do it on 
a great scale equally-great instruments are required ; whereas for 
evil, which is quite negative, even small and despicable causes may 
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produce disproportionately great effects, as when a little boy puts 
an edifice on fire and destroys in a short time a work which cost 
many years of labour and millions of money.” 

“T have said before that I would continue my labours after 
having put the last touch to my work on the New Testament, al- 
though I might foresee that the latter would meet the same fate 
as its author; I even wished it to be so; and as happens with 
things greatly desired, I also had a presentiment, which, however, 
proved after all fallacious. But as God has + preserved my life 
and strength, giving me also the desire to employ them in his 
service, it appeared to me necessary to make every effort to lay 
bare a network of deceptions, which derives its whole strength 
from being concealed or badly known, if it cannot be actually 
said that it appears quite different on the surface, on account of 
the great moral powers of every kind and of every degree which 
are put forth to give it that appearance. I have done so in the 
Moderno Dissidio, but can now do it in a more efficacious manner 
on account of the singular circumstances in which I find’ myself 
placed. Then I had yet something to lose, and felt myself bound 
by not illegitimate considerations, which compelled me to conserve 
a kind of moral attitude, which I had succeeded in gaining, whilst 
working for the spiritual good of my fellow-beings- at present, 
however, when I am morally destroyed and therefore freed from 
those considerations, I shall, in the same way as I have discussed 
the external observances of the Church in Italy, be able to do 
the same for that peculiar Institution which is a chief mem- 
ber of the church herself, and could uot escape those special short- 
comings to which she is from time to time subject. The un- 
measured confidence cherished in this institution for the material 
organization of its internal arrangements, and the superstitious 
admiration it entertains of its own perfection, causes it to presume 
that it is safe from the peril of decadence ; and this presumption, 
far from shielding it, has only hastened its decay, making the same 
the more ruinous and less reparable the more obstinate it is in not 
acknowledging this decadence and still considering it impossible. 
Having reached this stage this institution was not only unable to 
frustrate and to repress the indignities now being committed by a 
group of ambitious and turbulent men, which are bringing discredit 
upon the church as well as upon the Roman See, but has protected 
them with the authority of its name, whereby it has contracted one 
of the most foul blots that disfigure history. 

“Let it not be supposed that the question turns on a simple 
monastic dispute, which could only tire our people. All our dis- 
tinguished laymen, who, sincerely loving the church and the country, 
deplore the ill-boding scission which has taken place between 
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them, and would, for the true benéfit of both, desire to see it re- 
moved, cannot be indifferent to the knowledge of the true and im- 
mediate causes which have produced it. They will easily under- 
stand from the mean quality of the causes, and the low arts em- 
ployed to keep up the scission, that being an entirely accidental 
and temporary thing, not of perpetual, and perhaps not even of 
long duration, Ged will cause it to disappear at the proper time, 
in the same way as He has for His own holy purposes allowed it to 
come into existence. They will, above all, ascertain by themselves 
(and this is the best course) those causes and those arts, and will 
easily be convinced that this scission was not brought about by the 
church, but only by more or less sophistic and false artifices repre- 
senting that such has been the case, whereon they will divest 
themselves of all rancour towards her, and, abandoning every sus- 
picion, will attach themselves more faithfully to her, because she 
alone can make their mundane life a preparation for thelifeof heaven. 
Such men will have no reason to be amazed, and still less to be 
scandalised at what has taken place.” 

Till the sixteenth century monks and friars constituted a parti- 
cular militia, affording compact and powerful aid to the external 
action of the church, for the immediate service of the Roman See, 
but from that period it enjoyed also the assistance of regular or- 
ders of clerics. The service remained substantially the same, but 
its external form was more adapted to the advancing state of civi- 
lization. Society was no. longer in a state of barbarous confusion 
which monks contributed to remove by ploughing the land, felling 
trees, establishing or arranging villages, and copying ancient 
manuscripts ;-they also contributed much to chasten the ferocious 
cupidity and brutality of manners during the middle ages, but 
their robust activity alone no longer satisfied all the changed forms 
of seciety. “The new generations,” says Father Curci, “had near- 
ly all been welded into strong monarchies, purified of the dross of the 
middle age, and had entered upon a new stage of civilization, which, 
already infected by the Renaissance with a smack of dissimulated 
paganism, was now by the rise of heresy in danger of being separat- 
ed from all Christian, hitherto concentrated in Roman pontifical, cul- 
ture. ‘To meet these new wants neither the solitary cenobite nor the 
shaggy monk was peculiarly fit; an apostolical workman was re- 
quired, who might, with all his conventual perfection, and the force 
accruing to him from numbers, kept in order by strict rules of 
discipline, nevertheless live in the midst of the people and resem- 
ble in all the appearances of external life a simple priest, but 
excel him in his aversion to the love of this world, and in his 
evangelical activity. This was the nature of the Regular clerics, 
new families of whom have been sent by God to the church, for 
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the service of the new state of society which began to constitute 
itself in the sixteenth century.” 

“Among these the order mentioned by me above was the 
foremost; it was by its founder, who had formerly been a 
soldier, constituted after the manner of a Military Company, and 
distinguished by the personal name of the Redeemer, not to 
separate it invidiously from. other orders, but to profess a special 
worship of Him. From its very beginning it met with as much 
admiration on the one hand, as discouragement on the other ; it 
became the mark for such warm affections and such ferocious 
hatreds that perhaps there is no human institution mentioned in 
history about which so much has been spoken in contrary direc- 
tions, and which has left as ample vestiges as the Society of 
Jesus .and this could not be the case unless it had been really 
acd immensely great. But in times like ours, in which we 

riests, in order to cover our ignominy and our moral poverty, 
have that absolute and most commodious i¢ cannot be constantly 
on our lips, and, imagining that we have not human aid enough 
for apostolic labours, are turning the world topsy-turvy to recover 
the lost or to obtain new assistance, in such times, I say, it will be 
very useful to know and to consider what the first causes of the great- 
ness of the Jesuit Society were, especially as that greatness was not 
acquired by degrees, but it was, so to say, born a giant. A small 
handful of scholars arrived from Paris in Italy and in Rome, un- 
known strangers, without antecedents, without any reputation in- 
herited from their ancestors, and therefore free from any pretensions 
to celebrity on these accounts; without juridical entity, without 
big houses, without any income, great or small ; these men scarcely 
known were received, sought after, desired by all and above all, 
displayed such and so much activity, such fertility of resource, that 
contemporaries hati never witnessed anything like it. Nor were the 
reasons for this success a secret; they were apostolic holiness and 
science, both as ancient in the world as the Church; the Jesuits, 
however, superadded to them an excellence of their own by their 
marvellous art of adapting them both to the special requirements of 
the new state of society, the necessities of which they stuaied 
in order to satisfy them, the legitimate tendencies of which they 
sought out to second them, and the wishes of which they explored 
to content them if just, to correct them if less just or even 
resolutely to curtail them when they were not just. And because, 
then, either on account of the real disorders which prevailed 
or by heretic calumnies, the suspicion was getting abroad and 
the rumour spreading that in the Catholic Church the temporal 
utilities of her ministers were always aimed at, these new workers 
desired, besides making profession of evangelical poverty as 
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religious clerics, to realise not ironically but in earnest the example 
put forth in the 6th chapter of the Apostle Paul, and in order to 
remove that stumbling-block, imposed upon themselves the obli- 
ation not to accept any remuneration for their labours.” After 
alluding to the labours of St. Francis Xavier, and the most brilliant 
period of the Society, the author then briefly reviews the manner in 
which Clement X1V. was compelled to abolish it,* concluding 
with a glance at the state of affairs during the reign of the present 
Pope Leo XIII, as follows :— 
' “When strong absolute monarchies prevailed, and Europe was 
at least by right universally Catholic (in 1540), the task of the 
Society of Jesus was to labour to maintain that precious 
unity, and it powerfully contributed thereto during a little more 
than a century which was its golden age, without encountering 
serious enmity, except from the promoters of the new heresy, 
which it always violently assailed and not seldom discomfited. 
But when, after the thirty years’ war, through the treaties of 
Miinster and Osnabruck, afterwards surnamed the Westphalian 
Peace, heresy acquired a legal footing in Europe and influenced the 
new order of ideas which constituted the germs of the facts which 
ensued and are not yet completed, the Society fell somewhat into 
discredit ; it had remained the same but no longer in the field of 
action for which Providence had destined it, chiefly on account of 
the democratic element which had begun to manifest itself in that 
new order of ideas, and which in the lapse of years emerged more 
and more from its latent state. If God had sent to His church a 
pontiff, who, securely and almost prohetically foreseeing the nature 
of coming times, might have taken possession of that element 
to direct it so that the rising democracies would have been 
Christian, a pecular institution could have done nothing in this 
respect but follow the wishes expressed by the supreme pastor.” 
Such was, however, not the case: the popes favoured despotism 
instead of democracy, in order to retain their power. “ This 
was done in various ways, but chiefly by means of Cowré con- 
fessors, dozens of them being attached during a century and 
a half to every Court of Europe; who by the very great in- 
fluence which they enjoyed, appeared sometimes to hold the 
‘political destinies of Europe in the fists of their hands, with the 
result, however, of seeming to give the sanction of religion to 
the arbitrary tyrannies committed at these courts and of 
covering with its mantle their turpitudes some of which were 
infamous, The wise injunctions issued by some Generals of the 
Jesuits to those confessors to limit their activity to the sphere 
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of their sacred ministry, bear witness to the reality and gravity 
of the evil, and may in some special cases have checked it; but 
in general they could be of no effect, as long as the courage was 
wanting to renounce the protection and the favours showered 
by courts upon the powerful Society of Jesus, which had how- 
ever afterwards to atone for al! this to the nations whom des- 
potism had horrified and license disgusted.” 

“ For all that, however, Bellarmino and Suarez, the great theo- 
logians of the Society, condemned despotism from the first, and 
reasoned scientifically how much Christianity there may be in 
modern democracy, Another Jesuit, Mariana, published under 
the auspices of Philip II. of Spain (which means a great deal!) 
in the royal printing office a book in which he taught the doc- 
trine of tyrannicide; a book which was forthwith burnt pub- 
licly by the hangman in Paris and in London. But who would 
care much for books? The omnipotence of the confessors at 
the courts became so obnoxious to the world, that its badly sup- 
pressed ire became intensified ; and this world, intent upon the 
recoil which soon followed, thought it could not attain its purpose 
except by first accomplishing the extinction of the formidable 
Society. Thus the fatal blow was hurled at the Jesuits which 
the weak Ganganelli had been compelled to inflict upon them 
by the penitents, who paid in this coin for the services, which 
would have perhaps been worse for the servants if it had been 
of a different kind. iI have said elsewhere that this was 
an injustice ; and considering the act itself in connection with 
the motives which brought it on in the first place, and with 
the accompanying circumstances, it was really such, although not 
on the part of God who allowed it to fall upon those who 
succumbed to it. It is believed that the blow was inflicted in 
order to avoid the violence with which the Roman See was 
threatened, but it was not decorous in him who inflicted it to 
repeat in the Disciplinary Brief (exposed afterwards as liable 
to errors of fact, not a Bull which would have to deal with 
dogmas and morality) all the accusations accumulated upon the 
heads of the devoted victims for more than a century, by resent- 
ment abroad and envy at home. The misdeeds of the Society 
(which were not wanting) needed indeed correction and reform, 
but to justify its destruction an infamy was required, and this 
was unsparingly showered upon its head. This is, however, an 
additional convincing argument that, considering the position 
which the Catholic Powers have at present attained, the temporal 
power, far from being a guarantee’ for the independence of the 
pontifis, may gradually become an instrument of slavery ; nor is 
there any other more abject than that which compels to the 
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perpetration of injustice. It remains to be seen what Leo XIII. 
could at present be threatened with, if any power were, I do not 
say to impose, but only to propose to him an act which he might 
consider to be unjust.” 

After the fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, the Roman See enjoyed 
the protection of the Austrians, and, in order to carry on its 
tyrannical government, was under the necessity of using the 
same means at Rome and Bologna which they employed at 
Milan and Venice. At that critical period the clerical party 
considered that, if the famous Society of Jesus were resuscitated, 
it might render services to the Pope and to the Church, not 
less important than those it had afforded during the century 
of the Reformation; and Pius VII, having been invited to do 
so, revived the order. But, according to Father Curci, different 
times required different Jesuits, for he says:—“If the first 
members who were to represent and to arrange the order, had 
known the true nature of the present times, they would certainly 
have accepted it as a benefit to constitute themselves into a con- 
ventual family, devoted to their own improvement and to the 
spiritual benefit of their fellow beings with their sacred ministry ; 
they would never even have dreamt of exercising the same salutary 
influence upon society in the nineteenth century by which 
their great predecessors had attained such great renown in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth. The needs of our age are 
quite different from those of ancient times, and instruments 
peculiarly suited to the latter could effect no more than the 
swords and lances of the middle ages against the needle guns 
and Krupp cannons. of the present period. Nor can the 
ancient instrument in any way be adapted for present usage. 
Formerly the said institution with its superstitions and almost 
blind confidence in the supreme and invariable excellence of its 
own remedies, would not have tolerated even a proposal of an 
adaptation, and would have been almost presumptuous enough 
to expect the disease to accommodate itself to the medicine, rather 
than the latter to the former ; such adaptation, however, of old 
to new things, which would betoken a certain kind of poverty of 
means in Providence, is usually not resorted to by God, who isso 
rich in His counsels, and who vouchsafes in new necessities new 
aid. 

“ Nevertheless the usual services, like those of other priests and 
different conventual families, could be expected from the Jesuits, 
but nothing more, and perhaps even less, on account of the sus- 
picions conceived concerning them, and on account of their ob- 
stinate adherence to forms, which answered to the obliterated con, 
ditions of past times, now superseded by quite different ones. In 
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other countries the order was morepliable because in them it had no 
national tendencies ; in Italy, however, it encountered a [peculiar 
difficulty, inasmuch as it could neither second these national ten- 
dencies without causing a kind of scandal as a sacred institution, 
nor oppose them without bringing new odium upon the Church, 
It, however, paid no heed to all this and accepted the arduous task, 
presenting itself as a restoration of Christian faith and morality, 
without regard for political and national interests that might 
become intermixed therewith; but these were ‘too numerous 
and it neither remedied them by despising nor still less by ignor- 
ing them. In the beginning and for six or seven lustres, the 
Society—because it met with less obstinate opposition, enjoyed 
fresh traditions of the past, and had a superior General of much 
learning and great prudence—maintained itself in a kind of 
medium position apparently not strikingly below its ancient 
status, and contained members of some capacity ; those who re- 
main of that period are the best whom it can now boast of. But, 
as the times became more turbulent, the favours bestowed upon 
the Society by an authority supposed to be powerful became so 
abundant, that in the two Sicilies, in the States of the Church 
and in the States of Sardinia the instruction of youth was put 
into its hands; that step, however, instead of hurting others, 
terribly injured the Society, because for the church a period of 
decadence, and for it one of ruin, had setin. To make it after- 
wards more ruinous the petty haughtiness of its head contributed 
not so much as the absolute unfituess and almost nullity of the 
two men who had for two decades succeeded each other in assis- 
ting that head on the affairs of Italy.” 

‘The need of obtaining recruits for responding to the favours 
of the [Church] government, induced the Society of Jesus to set 
about the acceptance of candidates with closed eyes, scarcely 
requiring anything from them beyond a disposition to blind obe- 
dience, and the no less blind admiration of the Society itself, to 
which at present, perhaps, a firm hope of the return of the old state 
of affairs is added; nor wasany notice taken of the cases, by no 
means rare, where some destitute familiesdrovetheir sons into the rich 
and powerful society from which in all cases some advantages could 
be derived. Neither was there greater care exercised in preparing 
these novices than discernment in accepting them. Any one perusing 
in the Constizutions of the order what gifts of virtue, science and 
prudence are demanded from the Professed, who are called of 
_ four vows, would suppose that it contains rare distinguished men. 
Nevertheless in these latter times dozens of them have been pro- 
moted to that degree, with the same facility as the knights of vari- 
ous orders are at present created. This is a sufficient reason why 
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among several hundred Jesuits scattered throughout Italy—except 
those few of the first period mentioned above, most of whom wor- 
thily occupy positions at Rome in the service of the Church—there 
is not even one of them who rises above the most ordinary medio- 
crity, either by his apostolical labours, preaching, books produced, 
or in any other way. The best thing they can do is to deliver 
with grace (and it isa pity that grace cannot be printed) certain 
measured sermons which they had learnt in a seminary ; in this 
line the Society has given nothing during the last thirty years. Nor 
could it be otherwise ; for, as the tree is, so is the fruit. Any one 
who has seen what has become, during the last two decades, and 
more especially the latter half of them, of the Collegio Romano, 
the central Athenzeum of the Jesuits, and the model for all others, 
can hope for nothing better; the only thing really great there is 
the immense presumption of the immates in pluming themselves 
in every thing and above every body on the merits of their great 
predecessors, without considering what they themselves have be- 
come. In proportion as their true claims to public esteem dis- 
appeared, they applied themselves to the art of manufacturing 
false ones ; the latest among which is to attribute all their poverty 
to the revolution, to the freemasons and to the liberals ; without 
these, every one of them would have become a Suarez, a Patavio, 
a Segneri, or a Bertoli. It is not for the first time I speak of 
this state of affairs. I stood in the midst of it and was greatly dis- 
tressed thereat; I revealed it to one who ought to have devised a 
remedy and not forgotten it ; but that was already a period of tur- 
moil which made every reform by human means _ impossible, 
Having in 1870 informed one of my foreign friends of great dis- 
tinction, who had a hand in the general government of the order, 
and implored him to induce the General to apply a remedy, he 
answered :—‘ There is a remedy, but it cannot be applied by the 
General,’ and on asking ‘ Why?’ he added: ‘Because the only 
efficacious remedy is to destroy it, When the proper time 
arrived persons were not wanting who applied the remedy.” 

One of the principal reasons why the Jesuits of Italy have 
lost all the confidence of the people as teachers of youth, is pointed 
out plainly enough :— 

“Tf there was one thing of the sixteenth century that ought to 
have been retained, not for the sake of convenience but from 
moral obligation, it is rational science, which being almost identi- 
fied with dogma is destined to last as long as the latter, and al- 
though ancient can never become obsolete; but the Society of 
Jesus has, with incredible levity, not only abandoned that science, 
but calumniated it im-official instruction, persecuted it, and almost 
desired to expel it from the world, whilst obstinately adhering to 
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cartain external forms of religion, and tenaciously observing 
some insinuations rather than injunctions suggested by the foun. 
der of the Society, which he had with great wisdom devised for 
the peculiar requirements of the century in which he lived, when 
heresy calumniated every thing in the Catholic church, and be- 
sides the dogma, attacked and denigrated most ancient and ga- 
lutary observances, all of which were not extraneous to the dog- 
ma, such as the benedictions and the ceremonies of the liturgy 
devout pilgrimages, the cult of images and of relics, the use of 
blessed water, of rosaries, of medals and of similar objects, which, 
without pertaining to the essentials of the religion, are material 
aids to all, but especially to those who feel themselves more 
inclined towards them. It was natural to recommend, to those 
who had to attack the said heresy, the practices just mentioned 
in aspecial manner, as a protest against those accusations, as 
an explicit profession of Catholicism, and as a legitimate reaction 
against heretical exaggerations ; but when these ceased, the special 
suitability of this course ceased also, and as Rationalism had 
begun to prevail everywhere, the necessity made itself felt of 
educating the religious sentiment in a more serious, more deep, 
and, above all, more rational manner, soas to enable it better 
to resist the attacks of sophistry and the seductive dssaults of 
the passions. Nevertheless precisely the contrary has been done 
here; I always speak of Italy, because I have seen and know 
that abroad the case is not such. To youth almost totally ig- 
norant of the rational sciences, a religious nourishment was fur- 
nished, which, consisting nearly entirely of those little observances, 
trite and multiplied to such a degree as to beget nausea, might perhaps 
suit girls and nuns, but to young men destined to live m a state 
of society like ours could be only an unwieldy encumbrance to 
. be cast off soon enough, as has unfortunately also generally been 
done.” 

It is the opinion of Father Curci, that after the new order of 
things had set in and the unification of Italy had been accom- 
plished, and the Pope had lost his temporal power in spite of the 
strenuous efforts of the Jesuits to the contrary, they ought no 
longer to have meddled with politics or similar matters, but to 
have sedulously devoted themselves to the duties of their sacred 
ministry, without nourishing any hostile feelings towards the 
established order of things. He also avers that the more modest, 
more spiritual Jesuits, uninfluenced by the silly pretensions about 
the ancient celebrity of the order held forth by some, have done 
sd; and that the few ambitious, restless and turbulent members, 

werless to contend against the present state of affairs, ought to 
have followed their example. Such, however, was unfortunately not 
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the case ; and continues Father Curci: “Having been established for 
the defence of the spiritual power of the Roman See, they were in 
the greatest heat of the contest surnamed its Yanitcheris; 
but now that the heretics care nothing for the Roman See 
whilst Catholics revere it more than ever, the Jesuits, in order to 
continue the duty and importance of the defence, have under- 
taken the restoration of the temporal power, without considering that 
it would in the present state of affairs be the most efficacious means 
of discrediting the spiritual power. Thus the metaphorical Yanit- 
cheries might do to the popes what the real ones had more than 
once done to the Sultans, namely, depose them. But the instru- 
ment which was to have served in that campaign was made by the 
Jesuits the centre of that ill-fated clique which at present governs 
the Vatican, to the immense injury of the church and of Christian 
Italy, of which I have treated in this work.” : 

Alluding to his expulsion from the order of Jesuits, Father 
Curci, instead of feeling aggrieved towards those who had effected 
it, avers that he does not entertain a shadow of bitterness 
towards them, and wishes neither for justification, reparation nor 
a return to the Society. On this subject he also says :—“ When I 
one day excused myself from, I dc not know what grave accusa- 
tion lodged against me with the then General Superior, who 
was a high-minded and very experienced man, he comforted 
me, and, telling me to bear such malevolent insinuations quietly, 
added :—‘ You have great foes in the Society, and I do not 
believe this is due to any evil which you do.” Butthesenile and 
now decrepit siniplicity of his successor, not allowing him to believe 
even in the possibility of such chicaneries existing among his 
people, only augmented them; and he became the instrument 
not of restraining but of promoting them by his bilious little- 
mindedness which aided him in these matters. He likewise did 
not repress those base passions which were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to be let loose, and the propitious opportunity came when 
the fanaticism for the restoration of the temporal power be- 
came more furious and, liberated from all restraints imposed upon 
it by Pius IXth, henceforth proceeded to extremities. ‘There- 
fore, my well known address to this pontiff, and some of 
my sentiments uttered in private on that subject in Milan, 
being taken for a pretext, I was enjoined to acknowledge the 
fancies propounded by the zealots as Catholic doctrines to be 
really such, and on my refusing to do so, I was given to un- 
derstand that I would be expelled from the order. I might 
have required the tenets imposed upon me to be presented to 
me in writing, as a prelate of authority had suggested; but 
when Cardinal Simeoni informed me that the General had 
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forearmed himself with the faculty empowering him to expel me, 
and when Monsignor Ciascki, whom I intended to consult, uttered 
these very words to me: ‘OQ Padre! Be sure of it! The 
distance between you and your people is too great! They want 
you no longer and drive you away,’ then I understood that the 
affair was at an end, and wrote to the General, that if in order 
to remain in the Society, a deciaration not allowed to me by 
my conscience was to be imposed upon me, he might do 
what -he had determined todo. Perhaps I had gone a little too 
far, but even if I had asked for my dismissal entirely of my 
own accord, without the above-mentioned preceding injunction, 
it would have been granted to me canonically after finding that 
its motives were just; and my condition could not be worse than 
that of so many others who had left the Society in the same 
way, remaining and to remain decorously in the church as active 
priests and sometimes even as worthy prelates, two of whom 
are at present most eminent cardinals.” : 

The chief cause of Father Curci’s expulsion from the order 
was his emphatic denial of the possibility of restoring the Pope’s 
temporal power as it was before; the zealots made the General 
understand that his expulsion was desired by the Vatican and 
would be approved of; their triumph would have been greater 
if he had committed some excess, or had at least become a 
Protestant; but he strictly conformed to the duties of his order; 
being, however, an author, his writings were misconstrued and 
attacked, ‘Having nevertheless,” says he, “determined to re- 
main silent, I was obliged to accept all the consequences of my 
taciturnity, and God granted me the favour to meet them not 
only with resignation but with joy. I understood well that 
these last years of mine, which might by the studies I had made, 
by the experience I had gained, and by the reputation, such 
as it is, that I had acquired have become the most fruitful of 
my life, had been destroyed. Not having ever had any connec- 
tions with lay society except through sacred ministrations, I 
could not join it, and these ministrations were, I do not know 
by whom and why, interdicted to me not de jure, but certainly de 
facto, more than to one of the last of priestlets; and having 
been severed from family life when yet.a child, I considered it 
my religious duty not to re-enter it as an old man. Being 
placed in this deplorable position, I thought that I might yet 
serve the church with my pen, and planned the work on the 
_ New Testament which I completed a few months ago, In 
order to begin and to continue my labour, I desired to join some 
edifying religious community, but was denied admission for fear 
of giving offence to the powerful clique which at present governs, 
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and a good priest in a village of Tuscany having offered me 
hospitality, 1 accepted it; he was, however, shortly after my 
arrival, summoned by the Vicar-General who severely reprimanded 
him on this account, so that he was nearly forced to put 
me out of his house; I remained, at all events, three 
months with him and finished the Gospel of St. Mathew. Then 
the season became inclement and I went to Naples, where I 
was kept at a distance from sacred society, placed, so to say, 
beyond the pale of the law, and, being shunned as a pecus 
morbida, found myself in absolute isolation, in a kind of extra- 
social state which would have been intolerable to any other 
man, but was to me only an efficacious and pleasant opportunity 
for completing my holy and dear work.” 

“Having published it, and been, so to speak, absent three 
years from the world, I imagined that the medicine of time 
would somewhat have abated the hatred entertained towards me, 
especially as I had signed a declaration which I desired to be 
roposed to me by the Holy Father. In that opinion, however, 
was mistaken, ‘The declaration, which had fully satisfied the 
pontiff, could not satisfy the zealots, who either misrepresented 
it or concealed it from each other and began to denigrate the 
book by denouncing it to the Roman Congregations, present- 
ing to them a catalogue of suspected propositions it contained, 
which I have seen and of which I found the first so silly, that 
I did not consider it worth while to peruse the rest of them. 
Meanwhile it appeared to me that the enmity of many of 
them who were scattered about Naples had commenced to 
become scandalous, excepting afew who dared to salute me; 
accordingly I requested their superior through the Vicar- 
General to grant me an interview, in which I would show 
him the affection I entertained for him and for his people. 
He replied to me on the 30th October 1879 in very courteous 
terms that he would within five or six days make an appoint- 
ment to me; I understood that he wanted instructions from 
the General, but these must have been prohibitive, because I am, 
after 19 months, still waiting for the appointment.” 

‘* When I was in Rome for a few days towards the end of last year, 
I represented these things to an eminent personage who has 
for a long time honoured me with his benevolence, not indeed to 
ask for reparation (I am not tired of repeating that I am happy 
in my tribulation, and look for nothing), but because it appear- 
ed to me serviceable for the church that these things should be 
known to him and to some others. The excellent man showed 
me much sympathy, saying :—‘It is true! You might yet do 
good, chiefly here in Rome; but these men do not like it.’ 
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Then he remained silently thinking a while on the subject, and 
in order to indicate who these men who do not like. it were, 
added :—‘ Those of the Civilia Cattolica are irreconcilable and 
fierce!’ I, who knew this already by experience, learnt no. 
thing from these words; but may consider them as a splendid 
confirmation of my whole book, and they have also suggested 
to me the first thought of writing it. At present there is a clique 
which distinctly points out the direction to be followed even in 
matters that are disagreeable, and perhaps scarcely consonant 
with justice, but the thing is most natural. On the supposition 
that at present the greatest need of the church is to maintain 
a state of expectancy concerning the restoration of the tempo- 
ral power in its pristine form, it is considered necessary 
to aid inevervthing any one who merely has the courage to 
keep that idea alive, and possesses an efficacious way of doing 
60; so it happens that, as during the past century a sacred 
Society was destroyed in order to save the thing itself, it has been 
judged necessary now to allow a man to be destroyed to conserve 
the mere expectation of it. This is so small a matter, that the fact, 
such as it is by itself, is scarcely worth noticing ; but it would be 
very good for the church, if she were to take much notice of 
what that fact means. And the reader may at any rate perceive 
therein the.exemplification of one of the chief subjects of the 
a book ; and he will, for the sake of that perception, 

hope, pardon me for having spoken too much of myself and 
of my affairs.” 

We may in conclusion add the following notice of the pre- 
sent position of Curci, which we translate from a well-known 
daily paper of Rome, the Rassegna of November 26th, 1882 :— 
“Padre Curci hag for several months established himself in 
Rome, living like a hermit in a small new house of the Esqui- 
lino between Santa Maria Maggiore and S. Giovanni. He sees 
nobody and allows nobody to see him, being apparently desirous 
to fall into oblivion. He is engaged on the study of the Psalms, 
and dwells with that Monsignore Savarese who has in a brief 
time represented many parties, but, having made amends for 
his past liberal errors, has obtained a monthly allowance from 
the Vatican and remains quiet, as far as a man of morbid un- 
rest like him can be so. Curci accordingly causes no one to 
speak about himself, and is studying. He is an almost annulled 
oratorical force ; there is no interdict upon him as regards the perfor- 
mance of mass, but he is forbidden to preach. He might do much 
good, especially at Rome, which suffers from a deplorable want 
of sacred orators. ‘The excellent curate Cipolla of San Tommaso, 
who is afflicted with a grave malady which hinders him from 
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preaching, remembered that Curci is in Rome and proposed 
him as a substitute to the congregation of his church. The 
congregation accepted him, and the prospect of enjoying in 
Rome a series of religious discourses from Curci induced Don 
Giuseppe Cipolla to go to the Pope, to explain the case and to 
request him on the part of the congregation to allow Curci to 
reach in the church of San Tommaso. The Pontiff allows 
him to speak, nods, so to say, approval with his head to encour- 
age him, and then replies :—‘ Yes, yes, Curci would please me 
as a curate, but we must act in concert with the Vicar-Cardinal,' 
At these words Cipolla lost heart, because he knew that nothing 
would be done. Thus one of the largest parishes of Rome is 
deprived of the eloquence of an ecclesiastic like Curci. Mean- 
while uneducated priests and friars enjoy full liberty to preach, 
Leo allows the Vicar-Cardinal, who is a man of much good 
sense, but quite full of vulgar prejudices, more liberty than 
Pius IXth allowed to Cardinal Patrizi, an old man of scanty 
talents, but of a good deal of tact.” In 1883 Father Curci 
published his translation of the Psalms, and delivered a public 
course of lectures in Rome, but was never allowed to preach. 
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ArT. II].—FOLK-SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 
By R. C. TEMPLE. 


| HAVE in two former articles in this Review * dwelt at 
some length on the songs and catches sung by the villagers 
of Northern India, but as the subject is still comparatively un- 
touched, and as the collection of such things is, in the words of 
an old Sikh to me, like ‘a hand-measurement’ of the ocean 
(samundar dt ndp), I make no apology now for continuing it, 

In the former papers the songs explained and discussed purport- 
ed to give the modern rustic views on religion, home and 
marriage customs, on nursery rhymes and lullabies, on riddles and 
facetic, on politics, and, lastly, on love, and local songs. 

The songs of the small collection, however, on which I now 
propose to draw, refer to more specific matters connected with 
the daily life, habits and thoughts of the Northern Indian rustic 
population, and how truly they reflect these I hope to show in the 
course of the following pages. For the present purpose they will 
be considered firstiy as illustrating (1) descriptive mythology ; (2) 
description generally, and (8) moralities; secondly, as songs used in 
the course of daily and periodical avocations, such as (4) spinning 
songs, (5) hand-mill songs, (6) songs of the wet season, (7) field songs, 
(8) harvest songs ; thirdly, as songs referring to persons whose local 
fame has descended even into rustic life, or (9) personal songs. 
To these will be added (10) a few belonging specially to rude and 
wild tribes collected by Dr. Leitner. + 

To take this collection categorically, The religious songs 
previously given ore almost entirely on the inward religious 
feeling of the people, while the present songs have reference, on the 
other hand, to their outward religion, or concrete beliefs as it were. 
The one thing that most forcibly strikes the student of the people 
of an Indian village is that their religion is two-fold ; as exhibited 
in their songs and catches, their sayings and proverbs, and the 
preaching of their independent spiritual leaders on the one hand, 
and in their ritual, their mythology, their superstitions and the 
practices of their orthodox priests on the other. These parts may 
be described as the religion of the heart and the religion of 
custom ; the former being in a condition of perpetual antagonism 
to the latter. Your rude Panjabi villager, iguorant almost 
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of the very existence of the world outside his own district and 
content to give his daily worship to a red-daubed and shapeless 
stone under a tree as the outward and visible manifestation 
of his deity, and who will, in his own rough way, explain the 
whole story of Rama and Sité, Hanum4&n and Ravana, and their 
doings, will in his time of trouble recite for his consolation a verse, 
straight — from Kabfr, on the vanity of this world and the 
unity of the God that guides it. His wife, who will strictly 
follow the behests of her priests in all matters affecting her daily 
life, and who will implicitly believe in the concrete existence of 
the whole Hindu Pantheon, will, as the following pages abundant- 
ly show, while she sits spinning at her wheel or grinding at her 
hand-mill, hum to herself verses using the very vocabulary of 
her occupations to symbolize obvious moralities and doctrines 
of religion based on the overthrow of all things that she has been 
taught to treat as holy. We have here the antagonistic influence 
of the moral preaching of the mediwval Indian reformers on the 
mind, and of the superstitious teaching of the Brébmans on the 
imagination, working simultaneously, neither strong enough to 
overcome the other. There is, then, always co-existent in the 
rustic mind a concrete form of belief as represented by his mytho- 
logy and an abstract form of belief as represented by his reli- 
gious sayings. It is with the former that we now have to deal. 

The present songs under the head of descriptive mythology 
may be divided, firstly, into those connected with the legends 
about Siva, Parbati, and Ganesa, and the respective forms of the 
two former of these, known as Bhairava and K4li; secondly, into 
those about Rama, Sita and Hanuman ; thirdly, into those rela- 
ting to the various tales about Krishna; and lastly, since to the 
Hind mind one object. of veneration is as powerful fur good or 
evil as another—a saint as a God,— I have included in the same 
category two songs about Guri Nanak, the promoter of the 
Sikh reformation, 

These hymns and songs will be found to tell their tale in 
a direct unvarnished way without any of the accessories of 
literary polish, except rhythm and rhyme, and since they are 
very useful as indications of the terms in which the people speak 
of their deities and of the feelings with which they regard them, 
I have given them in original with close prose translations. 

In the first song the common story relating to the circumstances 
under which Ganesa came by his elephant’s head is conceived 
in simple prosaic terms, precisely as it would be were it a prose 
narrative of some saint possessing miraculous powers (as they all 
do). The deities act and talk just like human beings, and there 
is nothing about them, except their well-known names, to show 
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that the inventor attached any god-like attribute to his charace 
ters, The story tells itself and requires no explanation :-— 


Gdurjé jab nahdne lagt to ubtan putr bande ; 
Dwére men batthdekar ap gat thé nahée. 

* Kot manas dve nahin ts dware ke bich ; 
Kant hove, y&4 sddh ho, y& kot hove nich.’ 
Mahdadev ne dnke bhitar jane chahé ; 
Jo basté is putr ke so mana karne ko kahd. 
Gallé kat our phenkkar kuchh nahin rakhi ds 3 
Aist chot chaldeke keh sts gayd Aailés[ 
Jab dekhé hai Géurja to dhar liyé godi bitch: 
‘Ik pal men zinddé karo, ai pdpt tum nich f 
Mahddev is krodh ko dekhke bahar gaya ; 
Tk gaj ko wahdu dekhke kuchh bhi na kart day& 
Sis kat aur ldeke dhar par an dharé ; 
As balak bejan ko pal men zindé kara. 
Péarbati ko sukh diya aur ap hue sukh chain ¢ 
Anand donon ko hué aur katan lage din rain. 


When Gaurj& (Parbatf) went to bathe, she made a son from 
her cosmetics, : 


Seating him in the doorway she went to bathe, 
(Saying), “* no man is to come inside tle door, 
Whether my husband, or a saint, or any mean fellow.” 
Mahadev (Siva) came and wanted to go inside ; 
The boy prevented him by words as much as he-could, 
He ruthlessly cut off his head and threw it away : 
So fiercely did he cut, that the head went to Kailas (Himalayas), 
When Gaurja saw this she took the body into her lap, 
ow 


(Saying), “ make him alive again in a moment, you 
scoundrel {” 


When Mahadev saw her anger he went outside, 

And saw an elephant there, and without pity 

He cut off the head and brought it and placed it on the body, 
And made the dead child alive at once. 

He pleased Parbati and became happy himself ;: 

Both wtre pleased and began to pass their days in ease, 

We now pass on to an Gré¢, or hymn of praise, in honor of Siva 
fn his character of the Mahayogi or Great Ascetic, with which 
is coupled his character of the inventor of self-drugging. The 

ropensity of ascetics to intoxicating drugs is a marked character- 
fstio of them to the present day. The hymn in fact expresses 
fn words the usual representation of Siva in bdedr pictures and 
on the walls of ordinary Hindu village temples, describing him 
fn his ascetic garb concocting a potion of bhang with the help 
of his consort Parbati. The only classical allusions are to the 
story of Gang& (the Ganges) issuing from his matted hair, or 
rather from the top-knot into which it is wound, a very common 
subject in pictures ; and to his sacred bull Nandi, which was _ his 
conveyance and which is represented as never being absent from 


his side, 
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Artt. 


Jatd jut se Ganga baht, 
Buti ehhdénen Shankar hain. 
Padrbati ne séfé pakart 
Ganpat baithe dekhat hain. 
Niche thithé, pds hai garhwd, 
Hath dalkar chhénat hoin. 
Rind mal aur mudré pahine 
Bat karat man ménat hain 
Sewak pichhe chaurt karté, 
Jap malé hai kar men liye, 
Bail batthé dngan men hai, 
Aur khur apne ko Gge hiye. 


Hymn of Praise. 


From his matted hair and knot the Ganges flows, 
While Shankar (Siva) strains the bhang. 

Parbatf has taken the straining-cloth 
And Ganpat (Ganesa) sits and looks on. 

Beneath (the cloth) is the wooden bowl and the brass cup near : 
Taking the bhang into his hand he strains. 

Wearing his necklace of skulls and sacred earrings, 
He talks what his mind desires. 

A follower fans him behind, 
With a rosary in his hand, 

His bull sits in the yard, 
Placing bis hoof in front of him. 


Another song, though not dignified by the title of a “hymn of 
praise,” tells the same story with some slight difference as to 
details and an apology for describing Siva as being in a state of 
perpetual intoxication, for, being God, ‘ he can do no wrong !’ 

Mahiddev aur Gaurja batt chhane dp 

Sadé rahte hain ye matwdéle, par kuchh nahin karte hain pép. 
Jatd jat aur ndg gale men, dhoti lal lage tan men ; 

Ap to baithe bhang ho chhdne ; bail baithaé ja angan men, 


Bangle men baithe: Pérbatt se badten karte rangarang, 
Jo matwélé hone chahe, so dkar pt leve bhang. 


Mahfdev (Siva) and Gaurj& (P4rbatf) are straining bhang. 

He is always drunk, but can do no wrong. 

With matted hair and top-knot, a snake on his neck, and red 
loin-cloth on his body, 

He sits and strains bhang and his bull sits in the yard. 

In the summer-house he sits and talks on all kinds of subjects 
with Parbati. 

Who would be drunk, can come and drink dbhang. 


The next song describes Siva and P4érbat{ returning home as 
from a journey. They are riding together on the sacred bull 
Nandi in an affectionate manner, and are met near their house by 
their faithful attendant, Ganesa, who, according to the pictures 
of this occasion, is duly provided in the usual Indian fashion with 
the eternal délé, or gift of fruit and flowers, that so worries the 
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European official of the present day. The peculiar point about 
the picture and the song is that Siva and P4rbati are here re- 
presented as violating all the proprieties of native life. They 
are riding pillion which is very shocking to modern Indian 
female modesty, and he, the husband, has his arm on his wife’s 
shoulder in public, and that is still more shocking! The same 
excuse is given for this as for the fact of the deities being engaged 
in straining bhang together. They are gods and can do no 
wrong! But may not the real explanation be that the picture 
and description go back to times long anterior to present ideas 
of social right and wrong, and simply describe customs which 
were usual before they began to be considered improper ? 
Mahddev aur Gaurjé ball pe hoke sawdr, 
Ganpat kar le nazar ko & dekhe didar. 
Dhwijd hath aur nég gale men, 
Pild jirahai band he. 
Parbati se bat kare, 
Par hath dhare us ke kandhe. 


Mahadev and Gaurja ride pillion ona bullock, 
Ganpat comes to meet them with a gift in his hand. 
A flag in his hand, a snake on his neck, 

With yellow matted hair fastened in a knot, 
He (Siva) speaks to Parbati, 

With his hand on her shoulder. 

Bhairon {s the universal modern word for Bhairava, the terrible 
form of Siva in the olden time, but that Bhairon represents 
now the terrible Bhairava in anything but name is more than 
doubtful. He is one of the commonest deities of the present 
North Indian villagers and is worshipped everywhere, but more 
as a beneficent than as a terrible god. Even the low Musalmans 
reverence him as the messenger of their greater saints. His 
invariable representation is that of a warrior or wrestler of the 
ordinary Indian type, and though he appears to be able to use 
his strength to punish sinners, he apparently more often does 
good than harm. The whole question of the modern cult of 
Bhairon is very interesting aud well worth study, but the in- 
vestigations as yet have been too elementary to admit of further 
notice here. The song merely gives an account of the pictures 
of Bhairon to be found everywhere. 

There is one word, botal, in it which is worthy of remark. It ig 


spelt in the vernacular. @tZM_ which shows more clearly than the 
transliterated form its direct descent from our own English word 
‘bottle.’ The words, dije kar botal, ‘a bottle in his other hand’ 
. exactly represent what one always sees in one of Bhairon’s hands 
in a modern picture of him, viz, a quart bottle of the usual 
type. What this bottle was in the older pictures I am unable 
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to say. The gradually extending influence of English manufac- 
tures and English words enpressing them into every form of Indian 
life is here once more illustrated. English words are now to be 
found in the ordinary speech of natives,even im the wild hill 
dialects of the Himalayas and in the polished writings of authors 


who are considered elegant by their contemporaries. It is of 


considerable value to philology to note as far as possible now all the 
genuine instances, such as this, of the use and form of English 
importations into the vernacular, before they have become so 
corrupted as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to satisfactorily 
trace them to their origin. 


Bhairon bir baré hai sab men, 
dis ké béhan kutté hai 

Mughdar hath, dijye kar botal; 
Kadhi nahin pahine jutta hai; 

Gal men nag, kan men mundrd, 
Sadé khardwan pahiné kare; 

Har tk bir pari sab is ke nam 
Nazar se dard kare. 

Gal mdlé aur pag men ghingrt, 
Pila dupattaé kindhe par, 

Banh men bahotd, tan men janghid, 
Pahilwan ki strat kar. 


Bhairon is the geatest warrior of all, 
Whose chariot is a dog. 

In one hand is a club, and in the other hand a bottle. 
He never wears leather shoes. 

A snake on his neck, a magic ring in bis ears, 
He ever wears wooden shoes, 

Every warrior and fairy at his name 
And at sight of him trembles. 

Necklace on his neck, and anklets on his feet, 
Yellow cloth on his shoulder, 

Bracelets on his arms and short-drawers on his body, 
He wears the form of a wrestler. 


Just as Bhairon is the terrible form of Siva, so Kali (Bhairavi) 
is the terrible form of Devi (Parbati), but,.unlike the modern 
Bhairon, she retains a.l the horrors attributed to her to the full. 
Under the name of Durg4,* her form and worship is still so 
well known, that she needs no description here. The special 
interest attaching to the bhajan or hymn in her honor now given 
is that it is what is known as a Suthreshadhé bhajan. The Suthre- 
shahis are a well known and very interesting sect of licensed 
religious mendicants in the Panjab. Their own account of them- 
selves is that in the days of the persecution of Hindus under 





* “ Durg& PGja,” a small book pub- a very fair account of Durg& and 
lished in 1871, by P. Ghosha, at the her worship, 
Hindu Patriot Press, Calcutta, gives 
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Aurangzeb, it was usual for Qazis and the like to insult Bréh- 
mans by licking off the ¢ilak marks from their foreheads and 
biting through their janeus or sacred threads with their teeth, 
Suthr4 Shah, a celebrated religious mendicant of Agra, made 
his ¢ilak of human ordure and his janeu of hog’s gut, 
aud then induced the Qazi there to insult him in the usual way, 
for which rash act the unfortunate Qdzi of course afterwards 
duly repented. Sutliré Shah, afterwards by his magic arts, ob- 
tained the good will of the Emperor, who offered to grant him 
whatever he wished. His request was for leave for himself 
and his followers to beg and the right to demand a pice at 
every shop they begged at. This was granted, and has been 
most religiously carried out ever since, for these persistent 
beggars will simply sit dharné till they get their pice.* The 
present hymn is merely a description of Kali put into the first 


person. 
Suthreshaht Bhajan. 


Main Kdlé Kalkattewédlt ; 
Bachan na jave khalé ! 

Lk hath tarsil liye hai: 
Daye kharg sambhalt 

Tije khappar rude kar lina : 
Chavthe sts katali / 

Durt ko mar pagon tale dara =: 
Ap hit hai nihalé ! 


Hymn of the Suthreshahés. 


I am KAlf of Calcutta! 
My word is never broken ! 
In one hand my sceptre : 
In a second hand I hold my sword : 
In a third hand I take a cup of blood : 
In a fourth hand a severed head ! 
I place my fallen enemy under my feet 
And aw victorious ! 

The second set of hymns refer to the long cycle of legends 
which have gathered round the memory of the hero Rama 
Chandra and his wife Sité. They probably give expression to 
the popular ideas of fitting representations of the scenes in the 
Rémayana (not the ancient account of Valmikf, but of the 
mvdern Tulsi D&s), all of which, as Mr. Growse has remarked 
in his admirable translation of the latter, are so familiar to the 
modern populatious of the North of India as to form a part 
of their existence. In the first song we find Rama and Sité 
‘at home attended by their ever faithful friend and succourer 





* See Panjub Notes and Queries, Adi Granth, p. cxvii., euumerates them 
Vol. I, Note No. 368, Trumpp in his among Sikh fagiérs, 
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AHlanumadn. It evidently represents what to the rustic Indian 
mind are the proper and fitting occupations and manners of 
a royal couple; wide enough of the truth, but not more so 
probably than are the popular notions on such matters all the 


world over. 
Ram Chandar chauki par baithe, 
Sita sang liye tan men , 
Hanuman k ir jorke ptichhe, 
“Ab kya ichhd hai man men ?” 
Hath jorkar Sitdé ptchhe, 
“ Aj kahdn jdoge shikar ? 
Kitne der jangal men rahoge ? 
Phir kab hovenge didar ?” 
Bangale men baithe chhatar ke niche, 
Pichhe se chaurt karté hai. 
Hanuman chalne kt ptichhe, 
Binti karté darta hai. 


Ram Chandar sits upon his throne, 
Keeping Sita beside him. 
Hanuman with joined hands asks, 
‘*'l'o-day what is the desire of thy heart ?” 
With joined hands Sita asks, . 
“To-day where wilt thou go a-hunting ? 
How long wilt thou remain in the jungles ? 
When wilt thou visit me again ?” 
In the royal summer-house they sit, 
And some one fans them from behind. 
Hanuman asks about his departure, 
And asks with fear. 


The second song represents R&éma and Sité sitting in full 
Court surrounded by as great a variety of deities and heroes 
as the author can readily call to mind. The occasion is the 
coronation of Rama Chandra as king of Ayodhy& by his priest 
and preceptor Vasishtha (Visvamitra according to the song).* 


Ram Chandar singhdsan baithe, 
: itd ko bhi sang liya 
Bishwamitr ne apne kar se 
In ko Gkar tilak diyé, 
Brahma, Kéhn, UVahadev 
Aur Hanuman sab dekhat hain, 
Jaisa jis ke bhag men likh diyd, 
Waisé lekha likhat hain. 
R4m Chandar sits on his throne, 
Taking Sita with him, too. 
Visvamitra with his own hands 
Puts the royal mark upon him. 
Brahm4, Kahn (Krishna) and Mab&dev (Siva), 
And Hanuman look on. 
As it is written in one’s fate 
So will the lines by fate be drawn, 


* See Growse Rdmdyana, Bk, VII. 
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Hanuman {fs curiously represented in a bhajan, or hymn, 
written in the style known as the dohrd, as swaggering over his 
conquest of ‘the demon,’ % ¢. of Ravana, the king of Lanka 
(Ceylon) and ravisher of Sit&. In the hymn he carries off 
Réma Chandra and his brother Lakshmana on his shoulders to 
Bindréban, evidently in imitation of the ordinary represen- 
tation of these “holy ones,” at the annual Dasahra Festival in 
October, as small Brahman boys. I have myself on more than 
one oecasion seen the little children representing Rama, Laksh- 
mana and Sita carried away home after their performance of 
the “miracle play” onthe shoulders of their relatives, dead 
tired and half crying with their weariness. 


Bhajan—Dohrd 


Hanuman ne duitya ko mara, kahté até hai sab ko. 
Léchhman Ram liye kdndhe par sukh deta hai bhagtan ko. 
Dusht ko mérd,-bhagat ko téré ; ap chale Bindraban ko: 
Tir kuman liye kar donon sukk dete huin Santan ko. 


Hymn, 


HanumAn goes along telling every one he has killed the demon, 

Taking Lachhman and R&am on his shoulders he pleases the 
Holy Ones, 

He killed the enemy and saved the Holy Ones-and went himself 
to Bindréban (Mathura): 

With bow and arrow in hand, le pleased the Holy Ones. 


To pass on to the legends of Krishna. A hymn, of more than 
usual merit poetically speaking, has reference to his early life 
when Vasudeva, to prevent the destruction of every child his 
wife Devaki bore*-him, evaded the guards of the tyrant Kansa, 
and escaped with his son from Mathura across the Jamné to 
Yasodé’s house. In the song, Yasod& is asking the child 
Krishn& how he , fared at his parents’ house, and he answers her 
in true childish fashion. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the orthodox legend in the Vishnw Purdna says that 
Krishna was one day old only when he reached Yasod4’s house ! 


Bhajan. 


Jasodé Krishn se pichhe bat : 
Jasodé Krishn se ptiichhe bat: 
** Kaise rahe tum Gokal men? 
Aur kaise hain pita mat?” 
Jasoda Kishn se ptiichhe bat: 
Jasoda Kishn se piichhe bat: 
“ Kaise rahe tum Gokal men}? 
Aur kaise hain pit mat?” 
“ Mat pita ke sab kuchh khéyd: 
Bahot khéyé dudh-bhat ! 
Donon sang na chhoren mera: 
Liye phiren din rat!” 
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Hymn, 
Yasod4 asks of Krishna : 
Yasod4 asks of Krishna: 
** How wert thou at Gokal ? 
And how were thy parents?” 
Yasoda asks of Krishna: 
Yasoda asks of Krishna : 
* How wert thou at Gokal ? 
And how were thy parents ? ” 
“T eat up everything of my parents 
And I eat much milk and rice! 
They never left my company, 
And kept me with them day and night!" 
da capo. 


Another hymn, which is also of a more than usually poetical 
character, describes the prayer of the Gopis (cowherdesses) to 
Krishna, when, according to the well-known tale, he, as a mischie- 
vous lad, took away all their clothes while they were bathing. 
In the pictures of him, however, that one usually sees in the 
bdzdrs, he isa black lad sitting on a throne yigorously playing 
on his reed (murlt), while fully dressed young women represent- 
ing the Gopis stand before him with joined hands, the accepted 
attitude of respect according to Indian notions. 


Bhajan. 


Hari, tum binti sun lo hamdri / 
Janam janam ki ablé hain 
He Prabhi dasit tuhdri ! 
Kar jorkar, ham binti karat hain 
Dér karo birté hamdri / 
“Nand Jasoda he tum ladle / 
Ham kya jane becharé ! 
Hari, tum binti sun lo hamari! 
Chit se simran tumharé karat hainl 
Meto chinté hamédri / 
Dukh dir harke, sukh men hin déro fl 
Hain ham ddsi tuhari / 
Hari, tum binti sun lo hamari / 


Hymn. 


Hari (Krisna), hear thou our prayer ! 

We have been humble for many births ! 
O Lord, we are thy slaves ! 

With joined hands we make our prayer ! 
Put away our trouble! 

Thou darling of Nanda and Yasoda ! 
What do we helpless ones know ? 
Hari, hear thou our prayer! 

We worship thee in our hearts! 
Blot out eur griefs ! 

Taking away our griefs, bring us to joys ! 
We are thy slaves ! 
Hari, hear thou our prayer ! 
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A prosaic picture-song on the same subject describes what has 
been just said in so many words, Krishna is sitting on a 
throne receiving the petitions of the Gopfs in due Indian form, 
but is turning a deaf ear to all their entreaties. The last line is in 
fact all that seems to have survived of the original legend, for even 
the time-honoured amvrité, the ambrosial drink of the gods, is 
turned into a gilds sharbat ! the gilés being a corruption 
of the English word ‘ glass,’ just as the botal above mentioned, 
It is, however, worthy of remark that the gilds of the Indian 
ba2dér is more a metal tankard than a ‘ glass,’ being a sort of tum- 
bler in brass, silver or plated-ware. 

Singhdsan par takiyd lugdkar baithe Krishn Murari. 
Banst bajahar sab ko dekhen, * yeh dést hain hamért.” 
Lk gilds liye kar sharbat dijt chaunrt dhéart. 

** Kirpd Sindhi, tum pi lo is ko, dp bare Girdhérit?” 
Hath béndhkar dujt boli, ‘‘yeh surté kytin dhart ? 
Hanskar mujh se bachan karo, main dasi hingt tuhért, 


Ap lagékar takiyé bdéithe mukh men bansi bajden.” . 
“ Hum nahin sunte hist ki bintt sau sau h& hd khden.” 


Krishna Murdrf{ is sitting on his throne, leaning on a cushion. 
Piping he regards them (saying), “* These are my handmaids.” 
Une has a glass of sherbet in her hand, another has a swish. 

“OQ Lord of kindness, drink of this, thou great Girdhdri.” 
Another says with joined hands, “ Why art thou angry thus P 
Smile on me and speak, I am thy slave, 

Thou that sittest piping on the cushioned throne!” 

“T listen to no one’s beseeching, sigh they a hundred times ! ” 


The last two songs giving descriptions of objects of veneration 
refer to Guri Nanak expatiating on his doctrines to his admiring 
followers and faithful servants Mard4naé and Bala, winding up in 
each case with a neat little moral sentiment after the fashion 
of innumerable similar scenes in the sdékhis. * 

Gurit' Nanak baithé jap karté ; jap mélé hai héth liye. 
Mardéné hai bhajan sundtd, kar apne men rubab liye. 

Bala kar ko jorke pichhe, “* Gurt, Karta kya Karté hai?” 
Uttar diya, ki, “jo kuchh ménas apne man men dharté hai.” 
Gurti N&nak sits and tells his beads, with rosary in his hand. 
Marddn4 sings a hymn, his rebeck in his hand. 


Bald with joined hands asks, “‘Gurd, what doeth God P” 
He answers, “ What men desire in their minds !” 


Gurt Nanak baithe brichh niches 
Chit sab ha Karté wal khiche. 
Mardéné hai rubéb bajéta, 
Sanmukh Gurt Nanak ko sundtd. 
Kar jore sab chit lé& sunte, 
Prem jagat ké nam se lunte, 








* See the Janam Sékhf in the introduction to Trumpp’s Adé Granth, passim. 
Also in Sardar Atar Singh’s Sakheé Book, Benares, 1873 and his Sakhis, 
Lahore, 1876. 
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Sundar baithak, farash, bichhoné ; 
Mail pap sab khé dar hona, 
Sab kahte nam Kartar, 

“ Ber&é tumharé hoga pdr.” 

Chit se dhydn Karte wal léo: 
Man ichha tum ptran pdo.” 


Gurii N4nak sits beneath the tree : 

And all hearts are drawn to God, 

Marddnd plays the rebeck, 

And plays in the presence of the Gurd. 

With joined hands all listen attentively, 
Removing the love of the world from their minds, 
Beautiful are their seats, carpeted and cushioned : 
Dirt and evil are far from them all, 

He says to all in the name of God, 

“Thy ship will cross over. (thou wilt be saved). 
Bring the worship of thy soul to God, 

And obtain the desire of thy heart,” 


Somewhat in the same style is a song descriptive of a chwrel, 
one of the commonest objects of dread to the ordinary native. 
] have at some length already described the chwre/ in this Review.* 
Suffice it, therefore, here to say that it is generally the ghost of a 
woman who has died in childbirth, and that it is a peculiarly malig- 
nant spirit. As regards the rustic conceptions of the churel’s 
outward appearance, the following verses are sufficient indication :-—~ 

The long lean hands, the lanky hair, 

The foul black skin, the tongue aflume, 
The feet turned back, the hungry air, 

Too surely the churel proclaim. 
Screams with pale fear the town-bred maid, 
And hurries from that sight of dread. 

Another descriptive song relates the manner in which a Kashmiri, 
family trudged all the way from their home in the Happy Valley 
to the Panjab. It speaks for itself and requires no special eom- 


ment, 
When I came from Kashmir with mother and wife, 
And all that is dear to me in this life, 
On his mother’s back one little boy slept 
And in my basket another I kept! 
But the big girl trudged, for humble we were ; 
And that is the way that we came from Kashmir, 


Passing on from religion to proverbial philosophy, which occupies 
the next place to it in the villager’s mind, I give two very widely 
known and often quoted stanzas. They are here quoted in the 
vernacular as well asin a rhymed English rendering. 

Sadé na phulan toridan . 
Sadéna_ Sawan hoe: 


Sadé na joban thir rahe: 
Sad& na jdve koe. 





* No. CLIIL, pp. 180, £. 
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Sadé4 na rdjidn hékimé: 
Sada na rdjidn des: 
Suda na hove ghar apna: 

Bhath pia pardes. 


Youth will not always stay with us: 
We shall not always live : 

Rain doth not always fall for us ; 
Nor flowers blossoms give. 

Great kings not always rulers are: 
‘They have not always lands : 

Nor have they always homes, but know 
Sharp griefs at strangers’ hands. * 


To the same class belongs a poetical little rhyme in praise of 
the water-carrier so necessary to Indian life and comfort, and who, 
by the way, has been honorifically designated buhishté, or “the 
heavenly,” by a grateful public, 


The grateful stream of water cool,. 
The heated fires of thirst that slakes, 

Bring forth for him that kindly gives 
A “blessing meet from him that takes, 

God grant him bliss in very deed 

That water brings to them that need. 


We now come to a large and important class of songs touching 
upon a constant and very necessary occupation of modern female 
life in India, as it used to be in Europe in days gone by—the 
spinning of yarn. The spinning songs are of two kinds, the light 
and amusing sung by girls and the younger women, and the serious 
and moral and semi- religious sung by the elders, The peculiar 
vocabulary of the occupation naturally lends itself equally to 
giving piquancy to a light love ditty or to pointing a moral. 
Some account, therefore, of the native method of spinning and of the 
words employed'to express the different parts of the instruments: 
used and the various operations is here given, The entire spinning- 
wheel apparatus is called charkhdé. It consists of a wheel, pakhr¢, 
phat, or thar, turned by a handle, hathkaré, hathé; or hathré, on 
an axle, gaz or lath, and raised on supports, khunte, khunde, 
munnét or pdven. The apparatus stands on two blocks of wood 
or short boards, called the front and rear blocks, murli and pichhlé 
patré, the wheel standing on the rear block. ‘These are con- 
nected bya rod, kadh. The wheel turns a needle, or reel, various- 
ly called takwé, takuld, mund, chhallé and galoté, fastened to 
two pegs khundé, munné, or khinté, fixed into the front block. 
It is held in its place by holders of leather or grass, chamrakh, 


- ee 





* This and several others of these songs have, from time to time, been already 
published in part, but without explanations, as “songs of the people” in the 
Civiland Military Gazette at Lahore, 
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or vulgarly charmak. The wheel is connected with the needle 
by a thread, méhl, passing through a hole in a central peg, guddié. 
placed hetween the khautis, on to some thread wound round the 
ceutre of the needle, bhurang. The needle is kept from working 
out of its holders by two washers, the outer one being called 
dumkara and the inner one l¢ré. The spun cotton while still 
on the needle is called nichulé, and asmall needle, tukewt, tukdil¢ 
or su/aé, is used for unwinding the wichulé from the needle 
when it sticks The cotton is wound off the needle by hand on 
to a teran or winding reel, and it then becomes an défé or skein, 
When the apparatus consists of two or more wheels (pukhids) the 
wheels are kept apart by dividing pieces of wood, manjhert, 

To turn: to the eotton, Cotten with the seed, kapas, is taken 
from the plant, also kupds, and the seed, banauld, is taken out by 
rollers, lovia@%, which press it out. It thea beconwes ri, seeded or 
raw cotton, Next itis beaten by artizans known as Dhunids, 
who beat it into gdlds, round balls, or pw és, long rolls for spin- 
ning, The galdis made by hand and the puuéby a straw (sar- 
kunda) needle, called ptiu-su/dt. The ptué is put onto the 
point of the takuld, (which is spun round by the right hand 
working at the wheel) with the left hand, and the single threads 
thus drawn out are called kaché tant, kacha tdgdé or tdr, These 
single threads when twisted together form sé, thread, or tagd, 
yarn, Several tdyds twisted form dor, cotton twine ; dors twist- 
ed form sutl¢ or doi? cotton string Dords twisted make sit 
k¢ rassi, cotton rope: these twisted form sti ka rassd, cotton 
hawsers, A twist in a rope or thread is 6dé, and to twist is butnd or 
bénti.d Cotton spun once can be spun again, being used as pung, 
aud the nichalé thus made is called kukkri, aud its threads are 
used for binding and tying purposes, 


A good specimen of a descriptive spinning song is the following :— 


Alone and by her spinning wheel 
The lady sits and winds her skein: 
Her husband in dim foreign lands 
Mayhap she ne’er may see again. 
Her son at market buying bread 
For her is far, though near he be. 
So doth the world bring lonely days : 
God grant it bring them not to me ! 
A woman's son is woman’s light, 
A woman's spouse is woman’s aid. 
So low the lady hums her song 
* Alone I sit and wind my thread : 
My son is gone, my husband far ; 
No chitdren’s arms around me twine ; 
No friend is nigh, save thread and wheel 
Ah well! ah well! God’s will, not mine !” 


36 
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Here are catches obviously invented to lighten the monotony of 
toil— 

A humming goes the spinning-wheel : 
And all to pass the time! 

A whizzing, whizzing goes the reel ; 
And all to pass the time ! 

The spin- wheel mocks the needles’ song ! 
And all to pass the time! 

With supple arms we spin along, 
And all to pass the time ! 

And again— 

Soft draws the thread by the lengthening arm. 
Softly be it drawn | 

White is the skein from the spinning-wheel’s charm. 
Softly be it drawn ! 

You have taken the reel and spin away : 
Softly be it drawn | 

But the child’s hair is not plaited to-day. 
Softly be it drawn | 

No neighbour’s been near me, nor man, nor maid; 
Softly be it drawn ! 

80 how can I say, where the child has strayed ? 
Softly be it drawn ! 


The next explains, in no measured terms, the sturdy independence 
with which a Jétni of the Panjab regards her position in life, 
Panjdbi peasant womanhood is, as I have before explained, * 
by uo means so downtrodden by its natural lords and masters as 
one would at first sight suppose. 


All day long my skeins I make: 

Nor kisses give, nor kisses take | 

Why should I for another weep, 

Nor in my heart my secrets keep ? 
All day long my skeins [ make, &c. 


In my own house the Queen am I ; 
Shall I then for another’s sigh P 
All day long my skeins I make, &c, 


Shall I fall into another’s snare P 
Pass my life in another’s lair ? 
All day long my skeins I make, &c. 


Will that other be ever true P 
When I go hence will he go too? 
All day long my skeins I make, &c, 


And what is marriage here below ? 
What but barter of bliss for woe? 
All day long my skeins I make, &c. 


I do what duty may befal, 
And thus I know no fear at all, 
All day long my skeins I make, &c. 


* Ante No, CXXIX, p, 44. 
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I that bow to my God alone, 
Shali I a man for master own ? 

All day long my skeins | make, &c, 
Dust turns to dust and dustam IP 
Why should my dust for marriage sigh P 

All day long my skeins I make, &c, 


In the following a too adventurous lover meets with a reception 


more in accordance with the rough habits of the people than with 
the dictates of ordinary politeness. 


Girl spins, 
I teach my parrot while I spin 
To glad my heart. 
We talk and spin till happy lips 
In Jaughter part. 


Lovelace, 


Come, take my hand and stop that wheel, 
And tell me why you laugh like this ! 

Come, laugh and talk and sing to me, 
And then vouchsafe one little kiss! 


Girl, 
Pray, who are you to talk to me P? 
I do not love your drunken race. 


So just be off! you loathsome beast ! 
Or else my fists will meet your face! 


And here we have as pretty a love ditty of more advanced, 
though still young life, as one could wish to see— 
The carpenter has made the wheel, 
But how am I to spin? 
My love has gone from out the house 
And [’ve no friend within! 
O! carpenter that made the wheel, 
O! come and tell me all! 
O! tell me where my love has gone, 
To glad my heart withal! 
I've written letters full of love, 
With red eyes full of tears : 
I’ve prayed the gods—and must I bide 
‘The passing of the years P 
But as life advances its csre increases, its vanities become more 
patent, and its troubles and griefs more pressing in the mind of 
the peasant woman, and instead of jaunty songs of love and 
light ditties to while away the time when she spins and grinds, 
she seeks consolation in droning out philosophic verses learnt 
from the vast accumulation of moralities left behind by the 
medieval reformers, in which Indian mythology is conspicuous by 
its absence. The teaching of these religious songs is simple and 
pure enough, and their language replete with rustic vigour, often 
even reaching to grandeur, but it is painful to note the mental 
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and moral helplessness that so constantly refers all the trouble 
of life to the action of a capricious, relentless and all-powerful 
fate. Here are songs of the ordinary type for old women ; 


The old wheel halts, the old yarn breaks, 
And death is very near ; 
The weary body waits and counts 
‘The end that draws so near. 
When T was young [ never thought, 
What am I thinking now ? 
I am thinking now to think of God 
‘lo whom | have to go, 
All the world’s jovs are vanity, 
‘They know that live and see ; 
So I vive alms and worship God, 
While strength remuins to me. 
And again— : 
"Tis all the gift this world will give, 
‘That spin wheels not for worms to live, 
Thus take the swans the sweetest pearls,* 
‘Lhat neath the waters lie, 
Thus time rolls on till youth is age 
And age itself must die, 
"Lis all the gift this world will give, &c. 


When thou dost mourn, thy brethren weep: 
When thou dost joy, they laugh, 
At revel time they hover round 
Thy cup of mirth to quaff. 
But like the faithless swans that fly 
When pearls are at an end; 
So when the last of pleasure comes 
Who then is found thy friend ? 
“Lis all the gift this world will give, &c. 


We pray to God to grant us joys— 
‘To greet our dying breath ! 
We, pleasure seek and pleasure comes ; 
But pleasure’s time is death | 
Tossed here and there this world about 
We roam as wills our fate: 
So seek not pleasures that will cloy 
And joys that come too late. 
Lis all the gift this world will give, &c. 


Once more— 


I spin the wheel, I twist the yarn— 
‘Vime flies the while I spin ; 

Though naught goes with me when I go, 
Yet my reward I win. 

There’s heaven for them that righteous live, 
And, for the wicked, hell. 

Their deeds’ reward they know that learn 
This world’s chief lesson well. 





* This allusion is to the fubled Itis a very popular simile in poetry 
hansa of the Ménasa Sarovara Lake generally, and is specially used to 
on Mount Kailjsa in the Himalayas, symbolize the soul. 
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In case it may be thought that the sentiment and translation 
contained in this last verse is not true to the origiual, here is the 
vernacular verse— 


Nek karo tad surg nfin jdo: 
Burd karo sadé nurk niin pao, 
Karni dé phal jdvegd sang : 
Yehi jagut dé dekho rang | 


Another song of several verses refers more to the experiences 
of middle-aged life, while the pbysial forces are still strong and 
vigorous, but the same strain of sentiment runs throughout it, 
though it consists of somewhat miscellaneous moralities thrown 
together at haphazard, 


I stood and shook the gate all night ; 
Never a word said she; 

But sat and spun her wheel along 
And listened not to me. 


In this weary world I work 
And toil it with the best. 

With meat and drink for all, the while 
My spin-wheel knows no rest. 


But the old wheel will fail at last, 
When comes the failing breath, 
What will the work then profit me P 

What honor me but death, 


To keep my wheel, to spin it well, 
Seeds of my death ’ve sown— 

For what? That it may break at last, 
When death shall claim his own ! 

_ For this and that we live, nor see 

The dark night at the end, 

It comes: friends see : but will they ask ? 
‘What aileth thee, my friend?’ 


While the wheel goes, they all are friends ; 
The dearest for thy needs, 

It stops: and thou art but a shade, 
A memory of deeds! 


But one spinning song of the moral sort that I have is con- 
ceived in terms and in a form that should give it a place even 
in a collection of high class poems, were it not for the rusticity 
of some of the words that compose it. It is best perhaps to 
record it here both in its original form and in the rhymed version 
in order to bring out its beauties the more clearly. 

Charkhe par apnd bharosd 
a kytin oer 
njr en parkar 
— ~~ — Ayn daren ? 
Aut men sab chhorke ham chhorenge, 


"Ishq men is charkhe ke 
ham kyfin paren ? 
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Kal hai ik chtz jis men log lete Rim Nam, 
Surg ko ham chkor karke, nark men 

kyfin garen ? 
Kasht kar aur dukh men par khote hai séré kal log : 
Ham is jagat nashak ke kdran hand dukh men 

hkytin saren ? 
Sab matlabi hain log, ham bhi matlabé ban jaenge ; 
1s jagat sukht ke karne ham larte hain, 
Ps . . So kytin laren ? ‘ on 

am phir nahin dven yehan aur sang yeh jatt nahin; 

Is sukh ko chhorke, ‘ aaa 

dukh gahen ? 
Aur jharti jharti, 

kyun jharen ? 


Why place our faith in this unstable wheel P 
Or, caught within its toils, why terrors feel P 
Why love this wheel, for us all other leave, 
We too must leave it ! 
That is called Time in which men God believe, 
And heaven there is for all men to receive ; 
Why not receive it ? 
For this poor mortal world we waste our days, 
Striving for joys through sore and troublous ways, 
We waste our might. 
All others are for self, so too are we, 
Fighting for pleasures that may never be: 
Why do we fight ? 
The joys may come not, but the griefs are here, 
Aud when we fly, be they so ever dear, 
Our parted friends we cannot come to cheer 
From our last flight! 


Of precisely the same nature as the spinning songs, and for the 
same reasons, are the songs connected with the grinding of corn, 
that bard daily toil of the native peasant woman, Thus we find 
the girls and the young women singing to themselves love songs 


and catches as prettily as may be. 


I turn and turn, and turn the mill 
And show my budding charms, 
But what’s the use of showing them 

Aud wearying my arms? 
Il up and put the stones away ; 
I have no heart to grind to-day! 


J wait and wait, and wait my lord, 
But duty keeps him still, 

Nor hand nor arm will move to-day ! 
I cannot turn the mill 
Ili up and put the stones away ; 

I have no heart to grind to-day ! 

































Again— 








I cannot turn this mill to-day, 
Though time lies heavy on my hands 
My love is gone to foreign lands ; 
I cavnot turn the mill to-day. 
da capo. 
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The older women, on the other hand, use all the terminology of 
their craft to point moral sayings, aud this necessitates some ac- 
count of it before quoting them. 

The whole hand-mill apparatus is called chakkt. It consists of 
two grind stones pdt, called the upper and lower stones, tparld 
pat and nichalé pdt. The lower one stands on three feet, paven. 
Round the lower stone is a ledge of mud, garant, to keep in the 
flour when ground, The upper stone turns on a stake or iron 
pin, kilié, fixed into the lower stone by a wooden bolt, kot, The 
stones are kept slightly apart by bits of rag wound round the stake 
called indvt or lal. The upper stone hasa large hole, gulld, 
for dropping in the grain, ddénd, and turns on the stake through 
the iron ring, khold, in a piece of wood, mdné, fixed across the 
gallé. It is turned by an upright handle, hathé. To grind corn 
is chakkt pisndé or atta pisnd, and the flour when ground is 
called ditd. 

Such band-mill songs, unfortunately, that have come in my way 
belong to the “ miscellaneous moral” class, and have no particular 
merit in them. 


The world is a mill with two stones set 
To grind out griefs for men : 

Round stake hole the handle spius, 
The cruel stones remain. 


In topmost stone the hole is set, 
In nether stoue the stake : 

And straight things they to crooked tura 
And solid things they break. 


’ Tis God's, the secret ; yet will men 
Strive after it and sigh. 

As men have sought it, men will seek, 
And, ere they find it, die. 


Our parents, who are they P or those 
We call our kith and kin? 

In whom our trust that proudly live 
So safe this world within ? 


The parents whom men say are ours 
We for our parents own: 

And then, like birds, we flit away 
And they once more are lone, 


God gave us feet and gave us hands, 
That we our souls might save : 

In foolish wise we waste the gifts 
Nor heed the God that gave. 


And again— 


The world is a wondrous secret mill : 
Who work in it regret, 

By toil and moil we live, the while 

The secret is secret yet. 
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Thus they ordained, the mighty three, 
Brahma, Bishn and Shiv: 

The riddle set of mill and stones 
And none can auswer give, 


For by the mill we live, that come 
To meet our death thereby. 

By pains of life we live, and then 
By pains of death-we die. 


Betwixt the two stones of the mill 
The grains are turned about, 
And broken, bruised and crushed and torn, 
Tili none goes whole thereout. 


Thus the world’s mill, that asks no price, 
W orks to the bitter end 

While those that have not wealth we spurn 
And those that have, befrieud. 


Once more — 
Every day we turn the mill, 
. But who can tell us why 
The solid grains we throw therein 
Should out in pieces fly ? 


Men learn from doctors, and are fools 
That have no sense at all: 

For knowledge only comes when griefs 
Aud troubles on us fall ! 


They that thought not in their youth, 
Shall they think when they are old? 
What the use of thinking, when 
The aged blood rnns cold ? 


Two, however, have greater colerence and poetical merit than 


those above quoted— 


While the mill is working well, 
Your fond friends come to grind. 

Come sickness, and in other mills 
Your friends their profit find. 


The world’s miil lives but in the world, 
With us it will not go. 

’'Tis when the soul would wing its flight 
That its false self we know, 


Within the mill, for daily bread, 
Our petty lives we fret, 

Yet. since from parting is no return, 
The parting we regret, 


And yet the mill is a sorry thief, 
A cheat that all deceives, 

As coward, in the hour of need 
Its dearest friend that leaves, 


So let it go its way, and trust 
The God that is your friend, 
That every moment of your life 

Is true unto the end. 
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And this one ends with a simile remarkable to European 
ears, though it is common enough in Indian moral verses :— 


While it can go, it goes on to the end, 

But while the mill goes, it is no one’s friend ; 
Till worn by evil it breaks up at length, 
Since evil is weakness and goodness strength. 


Why weep for that which will weep not for you, 
To dearest of friends which never is true ? 

Rather scrape up profits that burt no friends, 

And, as the world’s mill seeks, seek your own ends, 


But evil ends will reap darkness of night, 

And for righteous ends the guerdon is light, 

So seek you Him that will be your reward : 

As drunkards seek drunkenness, seek the Lord ! 


But yarn-spinning and corn-grinding by no means exhaust those 
occupations of the peasant in the midst of which they can 
lighten their toil by song. Indeed, all the operations in the field 
and many of those at home have given birth to inuumerable 
rustic poems worthy of deep study, if not for themselves, at 
any rate for the habits and manners and thoughts which they 
illustrate. Unluckily they are very difficult to get at, and 1 have 
only succeeded in obtaining three for the present collection, one 


of which is sung by the young women of the Kangr& Valley while 


labouring in the fields and is a fair specimen of the kind of 
thing which amuses them. 


Woman. 


Ah, how will you go home to-day ? 
Your wife has beaten you! 
There is no strength in your poor clay, 
That’s sodden through and through ! 
And who comes now your wife to see ? 
With jealousy you mad must be, 
But what are you to do? 


Man. 


It can't be helped, do what I can: 
Her lover is a fine strong man : 
He’d beat me with his shoe! 
If I went home, I should be thrashed 
And into little pieces smashed ; 
So what am I to do? 
What's left me but to sit and weep, 
And to myself my sorrows keep, 
That run me through and through P 
I love my wife; for her [ long; 
But I am weak and they are strong: 
So what am I to do? 


The second song evidently arises from that curse of the Indian 
cultivator—a dry season, In this particular case the want of 
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rain has prevented the usual sowing, happily a rarer occur- 
rence in Kangré, whence the song comes, than in many other 
parts of the Panjab. The song very closely illustrates the mis- 
fortunes of a Kangra peasant woman at such a time. She 
cannot sow because there is no rain, and the poverty of the season 
has driven her husband from home to seek a temporary living 
elsewhere. ‘The descriptions contained in the lines, “the clouds 
come quickly, go quickly again,” and “ the cattle are dying and 
soon men will die” are admirably true to nature in 2 bad season 


of drought up North, 


The timely rains have not fallen this year, 
And fate hath kept me away from my dear : 
How then can we sow the fields P 


The streams are dry, yet no signs of the rain: 
The clouds come quickly, go quickly again : 
How then can we sow the fields ? 


Our husbands are far and no help is nigh: 
The cattle are dying and soon men will die: 
And then who will sow the fields ? 


To turn to brighter scenes. From the same valley comes a 
harvest song as vigorous and joyous as any to be gathered from 
other lands. It is valuable, too, for its vocabulary, running as 
it does right through all the harvest operations, 


Now that all the corn has ripened, 
Now that all the corn has ripened, 
Let us keep high festival : 
For the corn has ripened, O! 


Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 

Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 
Hie to the fields, and let us all 

Reap the corn that’s ripened, O! 


Falls the corn before the reaper, 
Falls the corn before the reaper, 
Row on row in bundles neat 
Lies the corn that’s ripened, O! 


Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, 
Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, 
Ere falls the evening, as is meet, 
When the corn has ripened, O! 


On his head a bundle fastened, 
On his head a bundle fastened, 
Let each unto his cottage fare 
With the corn that’s ripened, O! 


Out the grain the kine have trodden, 
Out the grain the kine have trodden, 
Throw it into the binns, and there 

Keep the corn that’s ripened, O! 
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Then, when cruel rains are falling, 
Then, when cruel ruins are falling, 
We'll sit at ease, for we shall say, 
‘Dry is the corn that’s ripened, O!' 


For while idlers wail their idling, 

For while idlers wail their idling, 
The busy shall rejoice, while they 
Eat the corn that’s ripened, O ! 


In the above rhymed version I have endeavoured to keep up 
the method and the bright spirit of the original, though one could 
hardly hope to rival its vigour in an English rendering and the charm 
of the poetic use of technicalities is necessarily lost. I therefore 
give here the vernacular in full for the benefit of the curious 
in these matters. The language is very dialectic and to the 
uninitiated in such things almost unintelligible. However I have 
elsewhere * discussed the Kangré dialect at such length that it 
will be sufficient for those who care to study it to refer to my 
former article for an explanation of its peculiarities of form 


and grammar. 
Paktyan fasaldn, bo | 
Paktyan fasaldn, bo / 
Chali kart lunt ldiye / 
Raja, pakiydn fasaldn, bo / 
Dahtt anani, bo / 
Dahti anant, bo / 
Sabhndn chalike katnd khet / 
Fasalén paki pdiydn, bo 


Kaultydén katt patydn, bo ! 
Kauliydn-kati pdiydn, bo! 
Bakhen bakhen rakhiydn han bieh khet / 
Fasalén paki pdiyan, bo / 
Péle banhnen, jt / 
Pale banhnen jt / 
Sanjh hot ghare jo apne janan / 
asaldn paki pdtydn, bo / 


Gadtyén banhntydn, bo / 
Gadiydn banhniydn, bo / 
Sire par rakhike ghare jo janan { 
Fasalan pakt 9% fi bof 
Géhnin gaéhntydn, bo / 
Géhntn gaéhniyan, bo ! 
Dane pachhri periyd pane | 
’ Fasalén paki pdtydn, bo f 


Barkhdn lagniydn, bo / 
Barkhdn lagntydn, bo / 
Ghare bich sukhe kane asdn khéndn | 
Fasalén pakt pdiydn, bo / 
Hor pdnghe dukhen, jt { 


Hor pdnghe dukhen jt / 
‘Asan es apne baht sukh pdndn { 


Fausalén paki pdiydn, bo ! 








* J. A.8. B., Vol. LI, Pt. I, pp. 151, ff. 
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Catches sung in the month of Sdéwan, July-August, that 
peculiar season of rain and festival throughout India, naturally 
follow on those connected with the occupations of the people. 
The odd swinging festival so universally indulged in by the young 
during the chief rainy month has been already alluded to and 
needs no special comment here, except that two of the catches 
in the present collection have reference to it. 

Sawan has come, so, my friend, let us swing : 
Let us swing with our loves, you and I, 


Sawan has come, so our loves let us bring, 
To enjoy a good feast, you and I. 


Aud a girl’s catch— 
My love is gone and I'll not choose 
These stranger lads among. 
O teach me how to bring him nigh: 
’Tis hard to bide so long. 

Another curious little catch much sung at this period appears 
to have reference to some legend of Krishna according to which 
he goes to Kanauj (Kanyakubja), and leaves his favourite Radha 
and all the Gopis weeping for him. It represents their lament. 

Wet Sawan’s nights are ever dark, 
And darkest dark they will remain 
Til! my bright love comes back again, 
O Sdwan’s nights are ever dark ! 
My cruel love still absent lives, 
Nor to my bidding answer gives, 
So Sawan’s nights are ever dark ! 

Songs and ballads having reference to places and _ personalities 
which have retained a special interest in the minds of the people 
are worth collecting, as, amidst all the chaff that they must in- 
evitably contain, a few valuable grains of history may at any time 
be found in them, Of such a description are the songs relating 
to the intrigues of Wazir Kundan4, who seems to have been a 
prominent personage in the days of the Katoch R&ja Sansér 
Chand of Kangra in the latter part of the last century. He 
seems to have carried his amours far and wide into the hills, 
for the ballads regarding him are numerous, and are found in 
the Kyonthal State near Simla, as well as in the villages about 


Kuugré, Here is a Kyonthali song about. hin— 


O Kundan, thou hast ruined me, 
And shame is on us twain. 

Let us leave our shame in foreign lands 
And then come home again ? 

For who is free from little sins? 
And who is free from stain ? 


Two more ballads from Kangr& give voice to the lament of 
those who had loved him too well, and who had experienced 
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what always must happen in such cases: first wooing, then be- 


trayal, and lastly desertion. 


When first I sent for you, 
O Kundan, you were true, 
And waiting with ill grace, 
My words you would not heed ! 
Into the yard you came, 
Filling me with hot shame, 
And though I signed apace, 
My words you would not heed! 


You came in to the hall, 
Though it was not mine, and all 
My fears you did deride : 
My prayers you would not heed ! 
You came up to the roof ; 
And in my own behoof, 
I sat the stream beside 
And signed : you would not heed ! 


My husband in hot wrath 
Would straightway drive me forth 
Were he to know : yet when 
I call, you will not heed ! 
And now you are gone ; no more 
You wait without my door, 
Till my heart yearns, and then 
I call: you do not heed ! 


Mine is the pain I know: 
You are pleased to have it so. 
’Tis thus with all your race ; 
And you will never heed: 
1 pass my days alone ; 
And when I make‘ my moan 
You turn away your face, 
And you will never heed ! 


And again in a sadder strain— 


A friend you came, a lover sweet, 
At my poor feet to fall 
And now am I dishonoured, lost 
And shamed before them all. 
Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear : 
I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 


'T was sweet, and I, fond fool, I thought, 
’T was sweet for aye to be. 
And now my kith and kin and friends 


Are enemies to me. 


Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear : 


I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 


You come before my eyes, and lo! 
All tifé seems fresh and bright. 
You go, and brightness goes and life 
Is plunged in darkest night. 
Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear : 
I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 
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With this and that you put me off, 
When secretly I came. 
() say, you will not leave me now, 
‘T'o die alone in shame. 
Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear: 
I cannot wait for ever, dear ! 


But every libertine in the course of his career must at 
times meet with sharp ‘and wholesome rebuffs, and that 


Wazir Kundan&é was no exception to the rule, the following 
vigorous ballad proves, Some rustic maiden tells him plainly 
that she knows all his arts and foresees clearly the results of 
listening to his blandishments and finally she calls on his master, 
the great Raja Sansar Chand, to help her against his wiles, 


I know you well, you council keep, 
And strike by stealth while victims sleep. 
Yet I will not give you heed, 
I know [ am but a village fool 
And you were taught in a royal school. 
Yet I will not give you heed. 
By Raja Sansar Chanda’s help ! 
I will never give you heed, 
May be, you'll kill, may be, you'll leave me ¢ 
May be, you'll of my life bereave me : 
Yet I will not give you heed, 


Be you bitter, or be you sweet, 
Or be your lands for nobles meet : 
I will never give you heed. 
I know the love that ruin brings: 
I know your kind that love such things : 
So I will not give you heed. 
By Raj& Sansar Chanda’s help ! &c, 


I know you well : of handsome race : 
I know that women praise your face, 
,. Yet I will not give you heed, 
I know you well: at first you are friend, 
And yet bring ruin in the end : 
SoI will not give you heed. 
And you may keep and you may kill, 
And for my ruin work your will; 
Yet I will not give you heed. 
By Raja Sansfér Chanda’s help ! &c. 


Another Kangra ballad refers to a locally_well known story, 
according to which Réjé Hiré Singh. nephew of Mah&raja 
Ranjit Singh's minister, R4ji Dhy4n Singh, and a favourite 
of the Maharaja, was refused a sister in marriage by Anrudh 
Chand, son of Raj&4 Sansér Chand of Kangré4, in 1839. * 

O H{ra Singh Sardar, 

Why do you deceive me ! 
At once are. near and far, 

And nor love nor leave me ! 


Thus you nor make nor mar. 
My fond heart, believe me. 


* See Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs, p. 3. 
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You heed not : yourself shown } 
Unto me that love you, 

You are happy with your own, 
As it doth behove you. 

Are they not great and known ! 
Who am I to move you! 


Were I to seek your feet, 
Trusting to my pleading, 

I would but mocking meet 
From proud lips unbeeding. 


I will kill my love outright, 
For naught else is left me : 

My weakness and}your might 
Of my love bereft me. 


You will not keep me near, 
Nor away will send me, 
Love's flames devour me, dear, 
Love's baleful fires rend me ! 
I burn upon love’s pyre : 
You will not defend me ! 
Nor quench the fateful fire, 
Faithless, nor befriend me. 


Among the more prominent of the Sikh leaders of the first half 
of the present century was Sird4ér Chhatar (Chet according to the 
song) Singh of Atari, and about him is a song in the form known 
as ldunt. Although in verse, it is so exquisitely prosaic that I 
have not attemped a versified rendering of it, The moral at 
the end, too, is most charmingly inappropriate. 


Launt. 


Chet Singh Atériwéld sab se bard hi jangt hai. 
Béz liya baitha aur dge jis ke ndche randé hat. 
Tahilwdlé chaunri karte aur hézir hainge sab darbdn. 
Séz liye sab néche randi umda tord karti tdén. 
Chet Singh hai bard hahddur sada dekhié néch aur rang. 
YVeht tumashd jagathé hai ; jo kar ioge javegd sang. 


Chet Singh of Att4ri is the greatest warror of all. 

Sitting with his hawk in his hand, he watches a girl dancing. 

His servants fan him and all his attendants are present, 

The girl is dancing in good time with a full accompaniment. 

Chet Singh is a great warrior and is always watching dancing 
and amusements, 

This is the expétience of the world. As a man-does so will 
he be rewarded, 


Tt is but natural that such prominent personages as Mahéardjé 
Ranjit Sing and his successor on the throne of Lahore, 
Mahdréja Sher Sing, should have songs, in good and bad verse, 
sung in their honor. One i have about the former which is valuable 
as. a word picture of the man and his surroundings, as known 
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to the popular imagination, but is hardly poetical enough to 
admit of a rhythmical rendering. 


Léduni. 


Mahdrjé Ranjtt Sing baithé jap karté chaunkt par, 
Sir par kaglt moti kt, aur jap malt har men lekar. 

Sabz dopatta pagri par, aur lul choghé pahine hai badan 
Tahilwale hdzir sub hain ; par Karte se is ki lagt hai lagan. 


Dhauli ddhrt atr pag hui sir par, ldt pdejadmd tdngon par: 
Tinon tahiltie binti karte, kuchhinahtn un ki taraf nazar. 
Bangale men to dép btrdége, shamiéne men tuhilie hain: 
Kuchh nahin sunté binti in ki, kar joren aur is se kahen. 


Mahard4j4 Ranjit Singh sits, telling his beads, on his throne: 

Crest of pearls on his head and rosary in his hand, 

Green cloth over his pagré and red choghdé on his body : 

His servants are all present, but his thoughts are fixed on God. 

White his — and a pagré on his head ; red trousers are on 
his legs. 

The three servants are beseeching, but he looks not their way. 

He sits himself in his summer-house, his servants under a 
canopy. 

He listens nothing to their beseeching, join they their hands 
and beg of him. 


It would also be a pity to spoil a catch about Sher Singh by any 
free rendering, as nothing could reach the naiveté of the original. 


Sher Singh Sarddr, hid hai sawédr ghord lejdta 
De chdbuk kt mdr khaib hai daurdtd : 

Sir kalghi aur sabz dopattd, dhdl pith par dgli : 
Ab tak to yeh jawan band hai, bal sare hain kdle : 
Le shamsher kamar men bandhe, gal menmdlé d dalé: 
Dost dekh sabhi khaish hote, dushman darte, sale / 


Sardar Sher Singh rides on a horse: 

And gallops, beating it well with a whip. 

A crest on his head, a white coat and shield on his back: 

He is stil’ a youth and his hair is all black : 

He has a sword to his waist and a necklace round his neck: 

All his friends are pleased and the enemy, the blackguards, 
are afraid ! 


Another equally prosaic catch is about the well-known story of 
S&hbdn and Mirza told by the ancient Panj&bi tribe of the Siydls 
of Jhang. It isa love tale, in which Mirza, Sahbén’s paramour 
is slain by her brothers. 

Bas, be bhdit kamliti ; mere Mirje niin nén méro ! 

Mirjé meré hath tunde dé ; is dé mérné man na dhéro ! 

Je Mirje nin méran lago, tén pahilén main niin koho ! 

Main Séin wal te bar péyd ; meré dilt suhdg né khoho f 

Enough, O mad brother, kill not my Mirja! 

My Mirja has lost a hand : keep not his death in your minds ! 

If you must kill my Mirja, kill me first ! 

1 obtained my bridegroom from God ; destroy not the delight 
of my heart ! : 
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Dr. Leitner, in his Sketch of the Changars, Lahore, 1880, page 
4, has given the original and literal translations of some songs of 
the Changars, who are an aboriginal tribe about the Central Panjab 
employed usually as porters and occasional servants to Baniyas 
and tradesmen generally. Also at pp. i-xv of his Linguistic 
Fragments, Lahore, 1882, he gives an account of a people he 
calls the Khurfsséni Magadds, who belong to a troublesome set 
of Asiatic vagrants that occasionally infest the Panjab and Sindh 
in moderately large bodies. Dr, Leitner identifies them with the 
Persian Gipsies known as Jatts in Persia and Kabul, Lilis in 
Khokaénd and Kéchis elsewhere. At p. iii. he gives a song sung 
by these people. 


The language of these songs is fragmentary and most unintelli- 
gible without a key, and this Dr. Leitner professes to supply in his 
translation. It seemed to me that they admitted of the rhythmi- 
cal renderings I have given them, following Dr. Leitner’s transla- 
tions, 

Songs of the Changars. 


I. 


Birth Song. 


A fresh young grain has come to-day 
To mix with older grains : 

And every drum shall beat to-day 
To soothe the mother’s pains : 

And old and young shall all rejoice 
That such a birth should be : 

For did not all the world await . 
The fruiting of the tree? 


II. 
Marriage Song. 
Bring shoes from Nérowal ! 
Bring nail-dye from Gujrat ! 
Brivg hopes from Nig&h’s Saint * 
To gladden every heart ! 


IIT. 
Love Song. 
Man, 


By thy charms stricken 
Behold me lying ! 

Hast thou not loving 
Words for me dying ? 





* Sakhi Sarwar of Nig&hé, 
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Woman. 


Can I find beving 
Words for thee dying 
By thy charms stricken, 
I that am lying! 


Song of the Khurassén¢t Magadde, 


The black buck bounds 

And waits for me: 
I would be where 

He lies for me ! 
Where waits my vet, 

O weaver mine ? 
And where my dish, 

O blacksmith mine ? 
Ye sluggards are 

With names so fine ! 














ArT. IV.—NAMES FROM 7 a ae POINT OF 
VIEW. 


A® a rule, natives of India, like the late Mr. Tristram Shandy’s 
father, have great reverence for names, in themselves and for 
themselves, without any etymological arriére pensée view to anti- 
quarian research, or other more or less scientific-seeming nineteenth- 
century reason forthe faith that is in them. Most of them 
would have thoroughly and quite as a matter of eourse under- 
stood and been able to enter into the spirit of the aforesaid Mr. 
Shandy’s tribulation when a stupid nurse, unequal to the burden 
of a word of four syllables, and doubtless flurried withal, as al 
women are at a christening, mumbled, when the due time came 
to “name this child,” an appellative which the officiating parson 
translated into Tristram, and incontinently labelled the baby with. 
That unlucky baby’s male parent had, after much study and 
pains, come to the conclusion that the name Trismegistus was the 
one likeliest to further the fortunes in life of a child of his loins, 
for whom he ardently desired to do his best, and at any rate to 
start in the world with a thrice-mightiest passport to fame and 
fortune. The fates did not favour Mr. Shandy’s aspirations. 
Those dread sisters are prescient and spiteful, and it may be that 
in the poor old gentleman’s outward seemingly unselfish desire to 
make a name in the world for his son, they detected germs of self- 
satisfied vanity which it pleased them to run eounter to ; for spite’s 
sake, Or, it may be that, in their prescience, they scented afar 
(unless promptly scotched) a new Prometheus, as ambitious, and, 
by virtue of the name, more successful than that other one who 
warred against the gods and the Mrs, Grundy of the period. 
The fates, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Grant Duff, and other 
superior persons, are greedy and jealous of power. They 
have had tenure of it for a long time, and the hust for power, 

it should be remembered, grows upon people, like a eraving 
for alcohol, a tendeney to twaddle, losses on the turf, or conerete 

love when one imagines there is but one object in the world to waste 

it on. However, we are not now sitting asa Court of Enquiry 

ito this matter ef objects and reasons, a century old or so now. 

The material fact remains that, in spite of all the senior Mr. Shan- | 
dy’s patient, far-seeking study and endeavour, the son of his fond 
hopes, the outcome of his elockwork-regulated regard for duty, 
was christened Tristram instead of Trismegistus, and suffered his 
whole life long beeause of his ill-starred name, The name Tristram, 
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by the way, reminds one irresistibly of Malory’s “Morte D’ 
Arthur,” from which old record of the sayings and doings and 
traditions of Round Table Knights, it appears that Sir Launcelot’s 
son by the Lady Elaine, King Pelles’ daughter, was called Galahad 
‘because Sir Launcelot was so named at the fontain stone; and 
after that the Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot du 
Lake.” Devout believers in the fitness of names would probably 
say that the fates who preside over them understood well that 
Galahad could be no fitting appellation for the sinful lover 
of Queen Guinevere. Moreover that, although now and again, 
owing to extra pressure of work or other sufficient cause, these 
fates may possibly be caught napping, yet do they always manage, 
in the long run, to correct mistakes, and keep their department 
in proper order. Apropos, the woman who was baptized Marie 
de Corday is known to the world as Charlotte Corday. History 
condones, nay, even approves of her crime; but none the less 
refuses to recognize her as a Mary ; name fit to be given only to 
women of ameeker, more Magdalen spirit, may we say without 
being misunderstood. Looking back to that dreadful witch-sabbath 
time in which she lived, Marie de Corday’s part in the drama of 
death going on all around her is not an unworthy one. But in 
acting it she left behind her for ever the blesséd name Mary. Marie 
Antoinette, and Marie Princesse de Lamballe were also actresses in 
that drama, and less worthy ones than the woman whose kind soul was 
full of horror at the iniquities and injustices of the reign of terror, 
and of self-sacrificing desire to do away with them. But they were 
more womanlike and ergo Mary-like. Even to this day, poor 
foolish, flirting, doll-fashioned “Marie Antoinette has infinitely 
more admirers than the strong-purposed, sublimely unselfish Marie 
de Corday, who, because of her self-sacrifice, or rather perhaps 
we should say because of the manner of it, is known to us as Char- 
lotte. The Empress Josephine’s real name was Rose, and, as a name, 
Rose surely suited her weak, watery, vain character better than 
.the Jater assumption. The somewhat mythical story of a fair 
Rosamund forced to drink poison by a.jealous Eleanor does not, 
as far as probabilities are concerned, offend the popular judgment 
as would a similar story of a weak Eleanor compelled to do herself 
to death by an angry Rose. 

Amongst devout Hindoos of strict conservative habits and 
tastes undefiled by an English education and a knowledge of 
the musical glasses, a notion obtains that names are more powerful 
than even the Gods. They believe very much more literally than 
‘ George Eliot did that “the right word is a power;” believe that 
it is able to compel Gods and heroes and to coerce fate to its will ; 
and the right name is with them the “ right word.” The popular 
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Hindoo poet Tulsi Dis in his prologue to the R&méyana,* 
writes :—“ The name is greater than either Brahm or Réma, 
and is the best gift of the best giver.* * * * The virtue of the 
name is infinite and transcends the Supreme ; and in my judgment 
is greater than Réma himself.”* * * * The form is of less 
importance than the name ; for without the name you cannot come 
to a knowledge of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still 
without knowing the name, it is not recognized ; but meditate on 
the name without seeing the form, and your soul is filled with 
devotion.* * * *. “Those who would understand mysteries, by 
repeating this name understand them; the religious, who repeat 
this name absorbed in contemplation, become workers of miracles, 
and acquire the power of rendering themselves invisible and the 
like; those who repeat it when burdened with affliction are freed 
from their troubles and become happy.” * * * * “In these 
evil days neither good deeds, nor piety, nor spiritual wisdom is of 
any avail, but only the name of Rama.”* * * * * * “The 
name of Rama is as the tree of Paradise, the centre of all that is 
good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says 
Tulsi Das) transformed, as it were, from a vile hemp stick into a 
sweet-smelling Tulsi plant.” 

When death is evidently drawing near, many Hindoos write 
the name R&ma with earth taken from the bavks of the Ganges 
on the breast and forehead of the dying person, and hold that, 
because of the virtues inherent in such a phylactery, these persons 
after death escape being dragged before the Judge Yama and 
proceed straight to heaven. 

There is a popular legend which tells how the minor gods were 
once disputing amongst themselves as to which should be accounted 
first. By way of putting an end to a quarrel that threatened to 
become serious and to interfere with due enjoyment of the mid-day 
sleep, which is as essential to Indian gods as to Indigo Planters 
and other mofussilites, Brahma, taking a hint apparently from the 
Caucus race in “ Alice in Wonderland,” proposed that the disput- 
ants should race round the world, the winner of the race thereafter 
to be acknowledged as head of the hierarchy. ‘The gods jumped 
at the notion, and forthwith started, each one on the animal that 
took his sporting fancy. Ganesh chose a rat, and was very 
soon distanced and quite out of the betting. But most oppor- 
tunely, the sage Narad appeared to him and suggested that he 
should write the name Rama in the dust and, pacing round that, 
win the stakes, since in that name all creation is virtually included. 
Ganesh acted on the proffered advice—and won. 














* Journal of the Asiatic Bociety of Bengal. No. ‘1—1876. The Pro- 
logue - ne Raméyana of Tulsi Dés. Specimen trausilation, by I’. 8. Growse, 
M.A., B.C,S. 
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Menu suggests that the names of women should be agreeable, soft, 
clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels 
resembling words of benediction. 

In the matter of names, Indian Mahomedans, although not so en- 
thusiastic and childlike in faith as Tulsi Das, yet have their supersti- 
tions and fondnesses as well as Hindoos. The Emperor Akbar, a 
man far in advance of his day and generation as to culture and 
intelligence, used to spend no inconsiderable portion of the time 
at his own proper disposal in casting the nativities of his numerous 
children, grandchildren, and descendants of sorts, and busying himself 
with what he deemed the very important task of fiuding fortunate 
names for them. About his time the trick of giving Princesses of 
the blood Royal masculine names, and of dubbing them Nawab so 
and so, seems to have commenced. Amongst Mahomedans, the 
tutelary saint especially venerated by the family is ofteri made 
godfather, so to speak, to a child named after him, Sometimes 
astrologers are consulted by well-to-do parents as to the luckiest and 
most fitting names to be bestowed on their offspring. Some who 
are in modest fashion amateur astrologists on their own behalf 
choose the necessary designation from amongst those which begin 
with the same letter which is found in the commencement or 
termination of the name of the planet under whose auspices the 
child is supposed to be born. Some, Mahomedans and Hindoos 
alike, adopt a name that has been used by grandfather, great grand- 
father, or more remote ancestor, and has to its erewhile possessor 
proved auspicious. A son is never called by the same name his 
father bears or bore. Here and there a few natives may be found who 
have their own notions as to a lucky and sonorous combination of 
vowels and consonants in the manufacture of a baby’s name, and 

who devise high sounding combinations with them accordingly, 
after the manner of. Plantaganet Smiths and Montmorency Browns 
in the old country. But these departures from customariness are 
in Indian society, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, very rare 
indeed ; hardly worth while taking into account. It is very evident 
however that amongst the many different Indian peoples, all sorts, 
castes, and conditions of men and women attach great im- 
portance to nomenclature, and thoroughly believe that in the 
vast majority of cases the right name is a power, either for 
good or for evil. Some of them carry the superstition to odd 
extremes, If after nightfall they must needs talk about a snake, 
that reptile will be politely referred to as “ Mamoo.” When any 
of their prolific hierarchy of ghosts and goblins are under dis- 
. cussion, they are delicately paraphrased, much as in England, 
amongst unadulterated Chawbacons and their wives and grand- 
mothers, fairies, if spoken of at all, are spoken of as “ the little 
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folk” or “the good people.” All over the world almost, naming, 
when one drifts near the supernatural, is a spell as much dreaded 
as it used to be in the English House of Commons before 
of late years some adventurous Irish members dared the dread 
veiled anathema, and the Speaker had to find out what really 
ought to happen when he named a refractory member. 

We have heard it suggested that the Mahomedan conquest, the 
Zenana system, and the general subjection of women in India 
must be held to account for the habit natives of the country 
indulge in of never mentioning the name of a female belong- 
ing to their own family, but referring to her always and even 
addressing her as “Jontee ke ma,” “Mea Jan ke _ bahin,” 
“Gopenauth ke batee,” as the case may be. We do not consider 
the argument a satisfactory or at all satisfying one. The names 


of the most closely secluded Zenana Begums and Purda-nisheens + 


of sorts, are known far and wide in native society. The names 
of women in a humbler position are, as a matter of course, 
common property, if any member of the commonalty chooses to 
avail himself of his share init. The notion of not using actual 
names in every-day talk when circumlocutions of language can 
by any stretch of ingenuity be made to do duty for them, 
seems to us to be based on, to be indeed entirely due to, a 
belief in the occult powers of those names, and a notion that 
they are double-edged, uncanny tools to meddle with ; certainly 
not to be meddled with by a prudent man unless under stress 
of absolute necessity. Oddly enough, some people may think, 
North American Indians indulge in the selfsame prejudice. 
You can never get the red man to tell you his own name, 
Neither will his squaw tell you. Ask her, ‘‘ Whose gun is that ?””— 
she will reply “It belongs to him,” or “It is the property of 
the man who has his seat there,” pointing the while to her 
husband’s customary place by the fireside. If, when old enough 
to have a married daughter, she is seduced into talking of that 
daughter’s husband, she will describe him as “the man who 
performs the part of son-in-law in our house,’—and so on, 

uite after the mode customary and fashionable in Hindustan. 

“What’s ina name?” “ Nothing atall” will glibly reply sun- 
dry matter-of-fact people who pride themselves on a faculty for 
what they call common sense. Of course, they can never be 
brought to see that what they call common sense is really a 
blind, indiscriminate acceptation and adoption of common pre- 
judices and cants, or to understand that real “sense” is uncommon ; 
a gift of the gods denied to all but a favoured few. The 
“common sense” people, if you talk to them about names, are 
ond of shying Shakespeare at your head, and when they have 
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remarked that “the rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” quite believe that they have settled the whole business 
authoritatively as well as epigrammatically. We take leave to 
appeal against their verdict. The olfactory nerves of men, and still 
more so of women, are, it is well known in medical work, 
and to some Municipal Commissioners in Calcutta, very depen- 
dent on imagination, association of ideas, wishes, preconceptions ; 
are by no means infallible, and ought not by the wise to 
be always and implicitly trusted. Apropos, we have chanced 
upon an anecdote in an old number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine which which will bear re-telling. Some thirty years 
ago, it seems, Zhe Guild of Literatnre and Art was to play 
Lord Lytton’s comedy, “Not so bad as we seem,” at Devonshire 
House, and the Queen and a very select company were to be 
resent. At one of the rehearsals,—the scene being laid in 

ill’s Coffee-house, at a time when George the First was King—~ 
the gentleman personating Colonel Flint was discovered with 
his back to the fire, smoking a long clay pipe, after the manner 
fashionable amongst Bloods and Bucks in that old world time. 
Charles Dickens who was acting as Stage Manager, much per- 
turbed in spirit, forthwith hurried towards the gallant Colonel 
and begged him to forego his amusement. But the rest of the 
story will best be told in the Gentleman’s own words, “ My 
dear H,” said Mr, Dickens, “on no- account attempt to smoke. 
The Queen detests tobacco, and would leave the box imme- 
diately.” 

° But there’s no tobacco in the pipe,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Oh. come !—Nonsense.” 

“Took here!”—and the Colonel took out of his waistcoat 

ocket a handful of dried herbs. “I got them in Covent Garden 
market this morning, on the way ‘to rehearsal.” 

“Well, we smelt tobacco the moment we came within sight of 
the stage,” said Mr. Dickens: “the pipe must be foul.” 

“Tt is quite a new pipe!” 

Mark Lemon now came up, and protesting that he also had 
smelt tobacco, and that the pipe must have been an old one, re- 
burnt to look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. 

Before the next rehearsal, however, another pipe, warranted new 
and pure, was obtained ; independent of which it was placed in 
the fire, and kept there at white-heat long enough to purify it 
ten times over, even had it been one of the unclean. Again,- the 
cloud began to unfold its volumcs over “ Will’s Coffee-room ; ” 
‘and this time Sir Joseph Paxton ‘came running from the seats 
in the front to the stage, declaring that the Queen so detested 
the smell of tobacco, that smoking must really not be attempted. 
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Once again the Colonel protested the innocence of his pipe, in 
proof of which he produced a handful of dried thyme and rose- 
teaves from his waistcoat pocket. In vain: Sir Joseph insisted 
that he had smelt tobacco !—“ They all smelt it!” So this second 
yard of clay was sent to shivers. But the Colonel had chanced 
to see a “Model of the Battle of Waterloo” exhibited some 
years before in Leicester Square, in which the various miniature 
platoons of infantry, as well as the brigades of artillery, were 
supposed to be firing volleys, the clouds and wreaths of smoke 
being fragile fixtures. These capital imitations of clouds and 
wreaths of smoke were discovered, on very close examination, 
to be composed of extremely fine and thinly drawn out webs of 
cotton, supported on rings and long twirls of almost invisible wire, 
and attached at one end to the mouths and muzzles of the minia- 
ture cannon and musketry. This model fora triumph in the art 
of smoking a pipe in the presence of a Queen who abhorred 
tobacco, was now adopted by Colonel Flint, but held in reserve for 
the morning rehearsal of the full-dress rehearsal of the same night, 
when there would be a preliminary audience. 

He ventured to flatter himself that all these delicate considera- 
tions and assiduities would be much applauded and complimented, 
both by the accomplished author and the management. Far 
from it. No sooner was the cloud of apparent smoke perceived 
to issue from the pipe than the Manager, Stage Manager and 
Sir Joseph Paxton hurried together to the too assiduous guards- 
man, begging him on no account to persist in this smoking !— 
this smoke—or this (on examining the smoke) appearance of 
smoking. It would be most injudicious. Her Majesty would 
think she smelt tobacco, and this would be as bad as if Her 
Majesty really smelt it. At the same time they added collec- 
tively that they themselves had smelt tobacco, no matter from 
what source, or what cause.” 

The moral surely is that, with most of us, the sense of 
smell is, to a great extent, dependent on imagination; un- 
scientifically prone to a fatuous trust in precedents, and very 
easily led away by specious appearances. To us it seems 
likely enough that the rose called by some other name and 
so shorn of its ancient dignities and reputation would noé 
smell as sweet. There is, in short, a certain sternly enforced 
order and sense of fitness about even the names by which 
things inanimate are known, and this fitness Jearned lexicograph- 
ers have often striven agaist in vain. They can no more alter 
or amend than a Mr, Bugg trying to make himself into a Norfolk 
Howard. A language buiids itself up, and coheres or collapses 
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in places at its own fantastic will and in spite of all their endeavours 
to mould it in accordance with their notions of propriety. The 
right word is a power not to be gainsaid or upset, even by the 
most learned of language-mongers, 

Mention of the Queen in the story quoted from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine reminds us, by the way, that Her Majesty was chris- 
tened Alexandrina Victoria. The Prince of Wales, when he 
comes to the throne, will, it is understood, drop the Albert in his 
name, as his mother dropped the Alexandrina,and will be styled King 
Edward the Seventh. The eldest son of the Prince of Wales has 
already elected to be known by the name of Edward instead of 
Albert Victor. These two latter instances of reversion to right 
names at any rate have not been born of mere caprice. They are 
intended as bids for the favour of a nation which is very Philis- 
tine at heart,and which, even in the matter of names, dislikes 
“furriners.” Apropos, in changing his name as Mr. Tennyson 
has lately done, he has sacrificed no inconsiderable amount of his 
popularity. What heartburnings and discontents and disputes 
have been engendered in the British army by Lord Cardwell’s 
meddlings with, and transpositions of, the old names of British 
regiments! Herein India, with y99 natives out of every thousand, 
John Company Bahadoor is to this day a real power in the land; 
the ghost only of a name as a matter of fact, but even so a mighty 
name to conjure with, and powerful enough to compel millions 
of people to more or less willing obedience to the yoke of a 
handful of aliens. The unlucky dog who getsa bad name given 
him is as good as hanged, proverbial philosophy teaches us. We 
know that if a member of Parliament “is named” that naming 
avails to deprive him of his privileges as a member for more or 
less time. If a man of any wit wants to float a bubble 
-company, & new book, or a fresh theatrical star, his first care is 
to invent fortunate names for his protégés. In English commer- 
cial circles it is a man’s name that is good on change ; not the man 
himself. ‘The first and paramount idea with the discoverer-of a new 
continent or a new island is to name it. Magicians are fain, 
all the world over, to work their miracles by virtue of some name 
or another. Inthe mouth of censorious respectability what a 
powerful conjuration is “In the name of. all that’s sacred,” or 
‘Tn the name of all that’s absurd ”—*“ why are you doing so and 
so?” What crimes that would otherwise have been impossible have 
been committed in the name of religion, of liberty, of law; of love 
even! What cruelties are now-a-days practised in the name of 
‘Sport ” and of “Science”? Again, what a vast amount of clever- 
nese aud ill nature scientific people expend in quarrelling about 
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the names of things! What but names are Tory, Whig, Liberal, 
Radical, Cavalier, Roundhead, High Churchman, Low Churchman, 
Dissenter, Pre-Raphaelite, Wagnerite, Positivist, Agnostic, Saiut ? 
But what fruitful breeders of strifes and mischiefs “manifold they 


have been ! 
Even nicknames, the unacknowledged bastard children of names 


have power sometimes for the aggrandisement of the person 
they stick to; sometimes for his undoing. As George Eliot said 
long ago (the quotation will bear repeating) “ the right word 
is a power.” And above all other right words, names have, we 


think, claim to precedence, 
Jno, Hoover. 














ArT. V.—THE NEW GEORGICS. 


HERE can be no question as to the interest of Mr. Henry 
George’s doctrines. His new book * has been brought out by 
one of the best London Houses. His former work, after a favourable 
reception in America, has run into three “Library Editions ” at seven 
and six-pence, and there is acheap reprint at all the bookstalls. 
He makes triumphal entries into London, he is courted in good 
society, his lectures are well attended, his system is attacked by 
journals of all shades of opinion, he has been answered by an 
Oxford Don (now unhappily no more,) and is said to be occupying 
the leisure of a Duke who has been a Liberal Cabinet Minister. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this. Mr. George’s style is pleasant, 
on occasion even eloquent. The writer has enough culture to catch 
the ideas that are epidemic and to express them with a scientific 
air. And there is enough of truth in some of his statements to 
startle “ the general reader,” a person unaccustomed to facts and 
principles that lie below the immediate surface. 

The new book is little more than an expansion of some of those 
social “ Principia” submitted some time ago in the work called 
“ Progress and Poverty,” that has been so largely read. This 
professes to be “ An inquiry into the cause of industrial depressions 
and of increase of want with increase of wealth—The remedy.” 
It is to that work, therefore, that the present remarks will be 
confined. Beginning with the enunciation that it is necessary to 
remove the reproach that misery increases part passu with 
civilisation, the author, accuses Malthus of having offered a false 
explanation, proceeding to declare that the alleged increase of misery 
is attributable to wrongful methods devised for the distribution 
of wealth ; he claims “the solution of the problem” for two 
chapters in which, with especial advertence to England, he asserts 
that rent has been rising while wages have been falling, ever since 
the Plantagenet times ; and quotes a“ law ” of Manu (which seems 
net much to his purpose) to the effect that fruits of the soil 
belong to him who at any time owns the soil, but “its flowers are 
white parasols and elephants mad with pride.” Then comes “ the 
true remedy,” which is expressed in six underlined words :— 


We must make land common property. 
‘He next attempts to show the injustice of private property in 
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* Social Problems. London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1884. 
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land. Property, he argues, arises out of labour; but land is not 
produced by labour ; and land, therefore, ought to create owner- 
ship. ‘If we concede to priority of possession the undisturbed 
use of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of the community, 
we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is necessary for improve- 
ment with a full and complete recognition of the equal rights to 
the use of land.” In treating of the application of this remedy, the 
author lays down that private property in land is inconsistent with 
the best use of land, and proposes to regard and treat all proprie- 
tors as State-lessees, assessed to pay the rent tothe State, minus 
a commission of sufficient amount to recompense themselves for 
the care and labour required in the management of the estates, 
There is, however, to be no “ Permanent Settlement, ” * the demand 
being increased from time to time “as society progresses and rent 
advances.” The remainder of the book—about a fourth part—is 
devoted to a recommendation of this plan on grounds fiscal, poli- 
tical, and transcendental ;and the whole concludes with a dithy- 
ramb on “the gifts of the Creator.” ‘‘ Nemesis,” “‘the fiat,” “the 
Prince of Peace,” “the Bibles (sic), the Zend Avestas, the Vedas, 
the Dhammapadas, and the Korans,” the solar system and the 
starry depths, 

Necessarily, there is a good deal of this that will not go down 
with Englishmen, It has much of puerile inaccuracy, much of @ 
priori assumption, and nota little of the hysterics of French-Revo- 
lution perorating. Will the reader bear with a brief attempt to 
show grounds of general dissent, at the same time that we pick out 
what is valuable and true, and show what portion of the pro- 
gramme may be thought over if not profitably adopted ? 

Firstly, we must note that there is no such pressing necessity 
for action as Mr, George asserts, because there is no truth in his 
assertion that misery advances para passu with civilisation. 
It is true that Prof. Huxley has lately added his great authority to 
that of Mr. George, and has echoed his doctrine that the lot of a 
savage is preferable to that of a British workman. It is open to 
endless controversy whether a gypsy-life under a semi-tropical sky, 
where long days of idle loafing with palm-wine and cocoa-nuts 
are alternated with tomahawk-fights and cannibal feasts, may be 
more agreeable to the animal man than regular labour relieved by 
family-duties, and a turn at the public house or the mechanics’ 
institute. Into such fancy questions we need not care to enter, 
But if increased incomes, increased knowledge, increased sobriety, 
decorum, and freedom from ‘crime, be sources of elevation, then 





* A well-worn Indian phrase that will be generally understood. 
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the British workman is constantly rising, and his“ misery” tends 
not to increase but to diminution. In proof of these assertions we 
need only refer to the figures given in the Quarterly Review for 
January last. Of these figures—whicli indeed are accessible to every 
one—we can only here afford a few samples. Duriug the past 
thirty years, the total spending power of the British nation has 
about doubled, while the prices of many necessaries of life have 
considerably decreased. The income of the poor—that is, of the 
class exempt from income-tax—is larger than was the total in- 
come of the nation in 1851 :in the meantime the numbers of that 
class have only increased 20 percent. ‘lhe number of the in- 
come-tax payers has beentrebled in the same interval. The 
average income of each poor family, which in 1851 was £58 a 
year, has risen to nearly £100. Of the income-tax payers the class 
under £ 300 a yearhas increased 148 percent, while “the rich” 
(incomes over £ 1,000) have only increased 76 per cent. The very 
rich (incomes over £ 10,000) are under one thousand in number, 
:nd of these the majority of incomes are not derived from land 
but from business. Evidently the enunication is untenable; it is 
untrue that society in Great Britain is suffering from an increase 
of misery due to unjust distribution of wealth, the rich are not 
growing much richer nor the poor any poorer; on the contrary, 
the poor are better off than they ever were before, the num- 
bers and wealth of the rich are increasing, but it is in a constantly 
diminishing ratio. At the same time, drunkenness and crime 
are on the decrease, as are likewise the number of paupers and 
the amount of the national debt. ‘ 

Mr. George’s next step isto enter upon an argument to show 
that wages are not paid out of capital, but out of labour 
itself, From this he concludes that labour is self-supporting, 
and therefore that the more labour there is the more food 
will be produced. According to him Malthus wasin the wrong 
when he asserted that population had a tendency to increase 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and the best thing for 
the planet must be a constant increase of population, It is “ the 
Malthusian doctrine that parries the demand for reform and shel- 
ters selfishness from question and from conscience by the interposi- 
tion of an inevitable necessity.” He has a notion that China and 


India may be cited against him as instances where society is 


always in danger from the tendency supposed by Malthus ; but he 


gets over this by showing that the average per square mile of those: 


empires is not. after all so very high. But he does not seem to 
know that the provinces of India where the level of life is lowest, 
and the liability to pestilence and famine the most severe, are among 
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the most populous in the world ; see the figures in the margin 


: { le of those provinces are 
Belgium, 441 per sq. mile, The peop ' : P 


England, 422 i averse to emigration > moreover, the 
Bengal, 510 4; thinly-peopled portions that bring down 
Behar, 435» the average are largely constituted of 


river, marsh, rock, and mountain. Lastly, in the cultivated parts, 
the population increases at arate of about 1 per cent. every two 
years. The author quotes such authorities as Burke and W. 
Hyndman to prove that the misery of India, such as it may be, 
is due to the over-taxation of a rapacious alien Government ; 
forgetful of the fact that about one-third of the Indian revenue 
is derived from his own pet-system, the confiscation of rent ; 
that of the rest a great part is paid by foreigners, by litigants, 
and by the consumers of excise; while the obligatory con- 
tributions of the poor only average about seven-pence a head 
per annum. It would be hard to imagine a more complete instance 
of negative reply to all his theories, Here is an almost untaxed po- 
pulation, very numerous, very laborious, not supported by capital 
and ( for the most part) with nationalised land: but it ds poor 
and non-progressive. 

He says presently ( p,93) that “so faras the limit of subsistence 
is concerned, London may grow to a population of a hundred ora 
thousand millions, for she draws for subsistance upon the whole 

lobe. ” But he admits that thereis a “ limit of the globe to fur- 
nish food for its inhabitants ” Surely these admissions are fatal to 
his fundamental theory. If the globe can only furnish food for a 
certain number of inhabitants, and if a locality can only support an 
increased population by drawing for subsistence on a globe so limit- 
ed, it would seem that there is a limit to profitable increase of man- 
kind, and a point beyond which labour must cease to be self-sup- 
porting. But, says Mr. George ( page 97 ),” the tendency to in- 
crease weakens just as the higher development of the individual be- 
comes possible.” Is this'so? In France, where the operation of the 
Malthusian tendency is not relieved by emigration or free imports, 
the increase has had to be arrested, whether by “ moral ” restraint or 
Otherwise we need not stop to ask. Are the French so much more 
intellectually developed than the people of Great Britain or the 
United States 7° The most populous countries are always the most 
wealthy,” we are told ( page 101). Here again the state of France 
(as of India iu the opposite way ) must give us pause: France is 
wealthy without over-population. In India the facts are reversed. 
Moreover, even if the general rule be admitted, it is far more reason- 
able to suppose that wealth produces population, than that popu- 
lation produces wealth. If Mr. George beright, then the increase 
of labourers implies, of necessity, an increase of wealth: but would 
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that be the case if the labourers only produced jewellery and 
fireworks, or trampled up a tread mill ? The case of India is enough 
to show that even field-labour in the greatest abundance will not 
add to national wealth unless supported by capital. 

Mr. George then has not, as he claims tu have done, “ disproved 
the Malthusian theory,” If aship with food for a hundred persons 
were to take another hundred off a wreck, no amount of added 
labour on board would prevent the crew from having to submit to 
half rations. And what is true of a ship will be ultimately true, not 
only of an island, not only of a country without free trade and 
emigration, but of a planet orbed in space. 

Had Mr. George reflected on these simple facts, he would not 
have found himself in the position of attacking Malthus and his 
followers, taxing John Mill with confusion, or throwing ridicule 
on Adam Smith. Of course, as he says further on, capital may be 
regarded as “‘stored-up labour,” and in that sense wages are 
paid and labour is supported out of labour, or its results. But 
that is by no means what he started with, nor is itof much use 
to his main thesis. 

In the next division devoted to what he calls “the statics and 
dynamics of the problem,” (he uses scientific terms in an un- 
scientific way ) he is on firmer ground. No longer impelled by 
the force of his own paradox to oppose himself to the greatest 
thinkers who have dealt with his subject, he does apparently show 
that the privileges of the landholder are often adverse to the 
claims of labour. This, however, is by no means peculiar to the 
labour bestowed upon the land. In every branch of industry there 
is a tendency, on the part of the capitalist, no less than on the part 
of the labourer, to seek a maximum of profit for a minimum of 
exertion. It has hitherto been held that the mechanics of the 
matter were capable of expression by the aid of what is called “the 
parallelogram of forces.” Each force acting on the line of least 
resistance, one opposing force acts to divert the other, and a resolu- 
tion ensues by virtue of which progress goes in a third line, that of 
the diagonal. 

At bottom, the question is one of expediency, and, to some 
extent, oue of time and place. Mr. George ( p. 117) defines 
rent as “ the price of monopoly,’ and elsewhere (p. 168) describes, 
in a pretty passage, some of the advantages which human exertion 
can give so as to raise that price over which, according to the 
first sentence, human exertion ought to have no control. Passing 
over this inconsistency, is it not clear that society is at times 
much beholden to this monopoly and to the exertions it provokes ; 
and, if so, is society justified in “ confiscating” (it is Mr. 
George’s own word) the price for which the monopoly has 
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been conferred? It is surely not enough answer to this to 
point out (as is done in Chap. I of the 5th Book) certain un- 
favorable results on industry of a system of speculation and 
advance in land values. Each nation—so long at least as it 
progresses—is bound to engender the institutions that suit it 
best: and wherever a monopoly of the usufruct of land exists 
(in a progressive community), there is a strong presumption in 
favor of its utility. That it may come to be abused is only a 
common result of human infirmity which lets abuse creep into 
all unwatched proceedings. And it may be suspected that it 
is this eternal tendency—in pejus ruere—that makes the appear- 
ance of a man like our author so excusable and even welcome. The 
second chapter of this Book is on “ the persistence of poverty 
amid advancing wealth,” and, however attractive, must be read 
with the allowance due to the figures cited above. We have 
high authority for believing that “ the poor we have always 
with us,” and always shall have,so long as one man is bolder, 
abler and more energetic than ninety-nine of his neighbours, 
But, if it be the writer's meaning that poverty tends to increase, 
while wages show a constant tendency to fall, in proportion to 
the increase of productive power, the statement is not merely 
exaggerated, it is absolutely false—of Great Britain at least. That 
a great rise of wages in England ensued upon the depopulation 
caused by the *‘ Black Death ” in the fourteenth century, is admit- 
ted by our author, and is indeed easily accounted for without the 
necessity of recourse to any elaborate or paradoxical explan- 
ations. But that rise was certainly not due to increased wealth 
and productive power inthe country. It may be, as he concludes, 
that the possession of land“ is the base of aristocracy, the 
foundation ” (amongst other foundations) “ of great fortunes, 
and the source ” (or @ source) “ of power.” But it does not follow 
that an aristocracy, great fortunes, or power, are necessarily 
bad things for a progressive community. 

It is for these reasons that we demur to the wholesale acceptance 
of the next part of Mr. George’s book in which he discusses 
the “ inefficiency of the remedies currently advocated ” and pro- 
pounds his own. We doubt the existence—in anything like 
a pressing state—of the evil assumed, and we still more strongly 
doubt the efficiency of the remedy proposed by Mr. George. 
Our first doubt has been already justified by present statistics. 
To justifiy the second, we would crave attention to a very 
brief summary of facts from the past. In so doing we shall, 
perhaps, find some amount of reason for thanking Mr. George. 
He will have deserved-thanks if he has roused Englishman to 
inguire into abuses, even if he may not have succeeded in 
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suowing that private ownership of land is in all times and places 
an absolute evil, the abolition whereof would bring in the 
Millennium, 

He begins the exposition of his ‘‘ remedy ” with the laws of 
Nature (which he says are laws of the Creator) ; these, he says, 
give the land as the common right of all, In so saying he 
advances no whit. Nature is cruel, man ought to be kind; 
Nature is blind, man should discriminate ; Nature makes us naked, 
ignorant, little more moral than the beasts, man invents dress, 
knowledge, duty, institutions, Nature is but raw material for 
man to work on. - Titles to land, he proceeds, are founded upon 
force ; what force has created, force can annul. ‘That is true, as 
a last resource; but, before this is done, society generally finds 
it best to move by suasion and observe prescription. Wiser 
reformers than Mr. George would credit the existing with some 
raison a’ étve, and weld its healthy parts to their new grafts. 
It is true that English titles generally go back to the Norman 
conquest ; but why? Simply because it was a conquest. And 
the revolutionary force of the Conqueror was not used so much 
to create titles as to introduce a species of communism, suited 
indeed to the times but quite in the spirit of Mr. George. William 
the Norman found the estates of the Saxon thanes held on 
allodial terms, which was in fact private property. He con- 
ficated most of those estates and substituted feudal tenures. 
In so doing he restored the land of England, so far as circum- 
stances allowed, to the condition that land usually presents in 
all rude stages of social progress. 

Land, as Mr. George himself constantly reminds us, is originally 
treated—by all but pure nomads—as tribal, or communal pro- 
perty, the source of all national or collective wealth; and is not 
then regarded as capable of private appropriation on a large scale. 
A savage of energy may form a personal stock of arms and 
rude ornaments, he may even get temporary or even permanent 
possession of a homestead and a plot of ground. But since he 
cannot by himself hold any more land than what he can guard, 
the next step is to confer on him a portion of the public land 
on his undertaking service to be rendered to the community ; 
and in the possession of that portion he is then, by the commun- 
ity, protected and maintained. Such was the utmost development 
of landholding in ancient times ; and if, in Eastern couutries, it has 
usually continued so to be, that is only because Eastern societies 
have been behind the rest of the world in organisation, That 
progressive nations have allowed it to grow into private owner- 
ship—even “ monopoly ” if Mr. George will have it so—should 
suggest a connection between private ownership and progress. 
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That among nations who have continued to practise commun- 
istic principles of land-holding there has been little progress, 
is surely no reason for expecting to stimulate progress if we 
apply it to races who have had no experience of it for many 
generations. The state of things aspired to by Mr, George has 
characterised the history of India, Persia, and most other Asiatic 
Empires. The monarch might assign the State’s interest in the 
surplus produce of an estate to a soldier, a favourite, or a farmer ; 
but the grant even if declaredly perpetual, was always terminable, 
and in practice usually did terminate, either on the death of the 
grantee or on that of the grantor. The ultimate fact being 
that there was no private property in land (of which we have 
a vestige in the restriction of the term “ personalty” to other 
kinds of property in English law); beneficial holdings might, 
and did, subsist; but, subject to temporary alienations, the nett 
produce of the land was the common property of all. 

It cannot be regarded as other than a symptom of a more 
progressive spirit in European civilisation that, while this type 
still prevails in Asia, it has grown into such a deviation in the 
West. It is not necessary to determine how far the traces of 
difference between communal, regal, and allodial tenures show 
that modification had set in among the Barbarians before they 
took possession of the Roman Empire. It will suffice to say that 
we have the authority of Sir H. S. Maine for supposing that these 
rights had arisen, and that ideas of a like kind had been simul- 
taneously working in the Empire itself and acting on the Bar- 
barians at points of contact. Thus, the tenures of the Roman 
world—especially.. that_known as emphytensis —had become fitted 
for Barbarian manipulation ; and the new Europe was born, so to 
speak, with the allodial idea in one hand, but with the feudal 
idea in the other. Gradually, in those rough times, the weak- 
ness of independent proprietors drove them to seek the protection 
of the great territorial beneficiaries, in doing which the process 
would be facilitated by a survival of the old relatious of client- 
ship. Thus the allods would become more or less absorbed in 
what were originally service holdings, what in the East are called 
jaigirs ; life-tenures assigned in consideration of service, usually 
military. So far, the old idea, still existing in Eastern countries, 
had not been much modified. The equitable right might devolve 
on the feoffee, carrying with it the right of sub-infeudation: the 
legal right remained in the State, whose head could demand 
service from the landholder and might resume the holding at 
his death. Such had been the relations of the Roman State 
to the landholders most. closely and most constantly in contact 
with the Barbariaus. It was on very much such terms that 
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land was held by the military colonists on the Danube and the 
Rhine ; and such continued to be the nature of the feudal tenures 
until the benefice, in the weakness of rulers, translated itself 
into the hereditary fief. 

The next step, of course, was for this feudal system to pass 
into the modern European tenures; with effect, it must be ad- 
mitted, not wholly beneficial to national Finance. It will suffice 
for the present purpose to take a glance at this process as it 

went on in England. By the theory, then, of the Normans 
(and with some of those anomalies without which nothing seems 
possible in English affairs) the feudal system prevailed until the 
disputes about ‘the militia precipitated the quarrel between Charles I 
and his landed gentry. The tenants in-chief held of the 
crown, as their tenants held of them, by the condition of service, 
As the country settled, personal service began to be replaced by 
pecuniary commutation. How soon this began is not known; 
but, by the time of John, it had been so much established that 
Magna Charta contains a special provision upon the subject. . By 
this the king bound himself not to levy “esenage” without the 
consent of the Lords in Council. But, as occasion arose, burdens 
of this sort were continually cast upon the land. Besides the 
constant demands (incidental to the system) of aids, reliefs, and 
knighthood-fees, a tax (or “subsidy ”) was often raised, amount- 
ing to as much as four shillings in the pound. Personal service, 
meantime, was not abolished. But all these complications were 
swept away by the Long Parliament, and their abolition was 
finally confirmed by 12 Car. II, c. 24. By this Statute all military 
and feudal tenures were converted into “free and common socage.” 
This, which is the general tenure of all lands in modern England 
excepting those of the Church, is not to be confounded with 
the out-and-out ownership of the allod. It implies allegiance, 
and service of a fixed and determinate character. Accordingly 
the Crown was compensated and the superior right acknowledged 
by a Parliamentary grant, not only of the excise, but of a land- 
tax at the customary rate of four shillings in the pound, The 
yield from excise was at first exceedingly small; and, so late 
as 1693, the land-tax still sufficed for all the ordinary expenses 
of the State. But unhappily—as most tax-payers must now 
think*—provision was made for its redemption by thirty-two 
yearly instalments, at the valuation of that day. Under this the 
land-tax has now fallen to the infinitesimal figure of about an 
eightieth of the whole public revenue ; while it has been calculated 
that, if levied at a rate of assessment that would be fair on 
present values, it would come to as much as thirty-three mil- 
lions, or say three-eigkths. The incomes of the landholders 
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are, of course, subject to income-tax; but not being personal 
property, they have maintained an immunity from Probate and 
Legacy-duty, of which their fair share could not be much less 
than another five millions a year, 

By the Indian modification of the old Oriental system the 
revenue derived from land at present amounts to about a third 
of the nett income of the State. This is an obvious relief 
to the tax-payer, while it hardly operates as a tax in itself, being 
more of the nature of tithes, a rent-charge under which the 
right to bold land always changes hands, except indeed that its 
incidence tends to constant diminution, from causes into which 
we need not here enter. 

A system of finance, with such a nucleus, is not quite the same 
as the wholesale confiscation contemplated by Mr. George. But it 
seems to possess advantages over that of England, where thie 
landholders have obtained immunity from taxation—qud land- 
holders—-and where the nucleus is furnished by the excise; aris- 
ing, in a great measure, out of the simple luxuries of the working 
classes. : 

This retrospect will enable us to examine the part of the book 
that deals with the proposed cure for the alleged disease of modeau 
society, and to extract whatever useful matter may be contained 
in Mr. George’s remaining arguments. His central proposition, 
indeed, is one that can be shown to be sophistic and barren. 
Herbert Spencer disapproves of the monopoly of Jand;“bad we 
to deal with the parties who originally robbed the human race of 
its heritage, we might make short work of the matter” (Social 
Statics, p. 140,ap. George). But he admits the claim of present 
holders to be compensated. John Mill only lays down that “ the 
claim of the landholder is altogether subordinate to the general 
policy of the State,” and that “ when private property is not 
expedient, it is not just.” He does not propose to redress injustice 
by further injustice, even then. But Spencer and Mill are unwise 
men in the estimation of this modern sage; the land belongs to 
the people by the law of God, he tells us, as if he had seen the 
statute recorded in the Eternal Chancery : and that system is still 
respected “ wherever extraneous influences have left intact the 
form of primitive social organisation.” Private property “can 
nowhere be traced to perceptions of justice and expediency ” (p. 
263). The examples that are cited are those of India, Russia, the 
Slavonic countries subjected to Turkish rule, the mountain cantons 
of Switzerland, the Kabyles in Northern Africa, the Kafirs in the 
South, the natives of Java and the aborigines of New Zealand ! 

Is it necessary to point out the weakness of allthis? Free sexual 
intercourse is the law of Nature, the marriage-tie is lax or 
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nonexistent wherever extraneous influez.ces have left intact the form 
of primitive manners. Wedlock can nowhere be traced to justice 
or expediency, it is ignored in Timbuctoo and New Caledonia, 
This paraphrase is hardly unfair. Institutions cannot be recom- 
mended by the practice of primeval man or of his unprogressive 
descendants. They must be accepted as having arisen from real 
or supposed “ principles of justice or expediency” in the course 
of human evolution ;and must be tried by the test of practical 
utility and fitness for existing circumstances. It is particularly 
necessary to admit this when we accept the general doctrines of 
Darwin and Spencer, as our author generally professes to do, 
That the soil of a country is subject to the ultimate claims of the 
inhabitants is not probably anywhere denied. Least of all in 
England, where the landlords hold in socage, where by the law of 
derelict alluvion belongs to the Crown, where the mightiest terri- 
torial magnate has to undergo expropriation whenever his land 
is needed for a railway, a Thames embankment, or any public use 
certified by the national voice expressed in Parliament. 

“The basis of the feudal system,” says our author, “ was the 
absolute ownership of the land.” And yet, on the same page 
(268) he says that it “ was a triumph of the idea of the common 
right to land.” Leaving the reconcilement of these two statements 
to keener intellects, let us note in passing that, in England at least, 
allodial tenure preceded feudal ; and the latter made an approach to 
Mr. George’s revolution, by recognising the right of the State to 
exact obligation in return for enjoyment, so far “ nationalising the 
land.” A few Saxon thanes must have had influence enough to 
maintain their possessions, but all, it is believed, were willing 
enough to accept the protection of some feudal lord. The feudal 
tenures naturally became hereditary in those times. A system 
that was submitted to for six centuries by the most manly of 
nations, must have had some “ principles of justice and expediency ” 
on its side, . As it ceased to be expedient it began to fade. Every 
nation has, in the long run, the institutions that suit it ; every 
progress‘ve nation has the institutions that it deserves and needs 
for progress. 

A good illustration of these truths is afforded by the next 
chapter (“ Property in land in the United States.” ) The writer, 
dealing with a subject well-known to him,. enlarges upon the 
doctrine long ago originated by a clever Scot, the author of Men 
and Manners in America—that the almost inexhaustible 
wilderness of the far West has acted the part of that ager publicus 
or common domain which has been so useful in the infancy of 
many agricultural communities. But he does not show, what his 
scheme nevertheless required, that this common domain ought to 
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continue common, that the charm of private dominion has in North 
America been absent from the work of reclaiming it to human use, 
or that a state of things that suited a sparse population with few 
wauts, would be best for a mighty Empire in the full tide of pro- 
gress, * In a word, the author does not perceive that it is utility, 
and not @ priori assumption, that must form the basis for salu- 
tary criticism of institutions. If ownership has developed itself 
out of official benefice or out of squatter occupancy in the course 
of social evolution, it is to be presumed that it did so by reason of 
some need. If not, the society in which this happened would have 
perished, or, at least, grown stagnant. Such a development may 
get rusty, like any other machinery, and stiffen into a condition 
no longer thoroughly serviceable, But it cannot be talked down 
in our author's peremptory way. 

The inquiry in the next chapter, however, will be found more 
legitimate, and perhaps more fruitful. Itis devoted to testing 
private ownership by the criterion of utility. “ Ifno private owner- 
ship,” asks Mr. George, “ were acknowledged, but all land were held 
in such a way that the occupier or user paid the rent to the 
State, would not land be used and improved as well and 
as securely as now?” And his unhesitating answer is; ‘ Of 
course it would.” The supporters of the present system have 
ouly to deny this, and the onus probandi devolves on Mr. George. 
But he does not support it with sufficient strength or resource, 
“ What is necessary for the use of land is not its private owner- 
ship but the security of improvements. It is not necessary to say 
to aman ‘ this land is yours’ in order to induce him to cultivate 
or improve it. It is only necessary to say to him, “ whatever 
your labour or capital produces on this land shall be yours.” No 
doubt this, in a sense, is true, or there could be no cultivation 
by cottier-tenants or by mortgagees. But what Mr. George must 
be understood to mean is, not that this is all that is needful to 
to make a man cultivate, but all that is needful to make him 
work his utmost and make the most of this land. If he really 
means this he must believe that a tenant, whose tenancy is 
terminable or only usufructuary, will rise early and lie down late, 
put spades into the hands of his sons, and make his wife and 
daughters carry loads of manure to the fields, all with the 
same energy as a man will who knows that he can never be 
disturbed till he sells or dies, and that the dear acres of which he 
knows every clod will furnish a subsistence after his death for 
those that he loves. But this opinion is opposed not only by 





* Nor does he propose te restore it to the Redskins, to whom by the gift 
of God it must belong. 
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theory and sentiment, not only by the observation of Arthur 
Young and the authority of Stuart Mill, but by the daily 
experience of every one who has eyes to see. At this moment 
one of the most popular of contemporary movements is seen 
in the various frieudly societies for enabling working men to 
acquire freehold plots of land, Mr, George, asa matter of hard 
fxct, is opposed as much by landholders of this sort as by lords 
and squires. It is in vain that he points to land held for higher 
prices or trammeled in its transfer by bad systems of conveyanc- 
ing and registration. In India an estate can be sold as easily 
as a pound of sugar; but India is as far as most countries from 
agricultural improvement or “ the best use of land.” 

Undeterred by such cousiderations or by any keen sense that 
he is building upon water, our author goes on to propose what 
may be best described as a ‘“‘ Zemindari settlement for Great 
Britain.” 

“By leaving to landowners a percentage of rent, which 
would probably be much less than the cost and loss involved 
in attempting to rent lands through State-agency, and by making 
use of this existing machinery, we may without jar or shock, 
assert the common right to land by taking rent for public uses. 
We already take some rent in taxation. We have only to make 
some changes in our modes of taxation to take it all.” 

Here, as it seems, we have an extreme example of the good 
and evil of our author’s svstem in combination. If the reader 
has followed us so far, he ought to find but little difficulty in 
decomposing the amalgam. ‘The land in England is held in 
socage, it is liable to the land-tax,* to the laws of escheat, 
derelict, and exoropriation, the supreme rights of the State are 
in reserve. On the other hand, the landholders bave done some 

ood service and are perhaps still in a position todo it. By 
taking “all the rent,” you would destroy a natural aristocracy into 
which any one may enter, and entry into which has long furnished 
scope for the noblest and most salutary ambition, You would 
not only run a great risk of killing the bird that lays golden 
eggs, but you would act in defiance of the primal canon of 
taxation—overlooked in this connection by Mr. George—that the 
correlative of taxation is protection. It would be idle to give 
the name of protection to a rule which only ensured a landholder 
the right to be rack-rented at present values, and to bear a new 
turn of the screw every time that the assets were found improving. 
For there is to be no “ Permanent Settlement” (v. p. 280). 





* Little notice need be taken of the farcical “ redemption” at an obsolete 
valuation. : 
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Under this head he afterwards, however, quotes Adam Smith. 
“Smith speaks of all incomes as enjoyed under the protection 
of the State ; and this is the ground upon which the equal taxa- 
tion of all species of property is commonly insisted upon—that 
it is equally protected by the State.” But this, he assures us is 
“only true of the value of land: of nothing else save of things 
which, like the ownership of land, are in their nature monopolies” 
(pp. 298-9.) He supports this sweeping and not very clear 
assertion by another—that “with every increase of population 
the value of land rises ; with every decrease it falls.” But that 
will not support him unless he could prove that ownership is not 
an element of the value of land. Ounce more we find his world 
standing on an unsustained tortoise. 

It may be, that in a country which does not require the services 
of a territorial aristocracy or its maintenance as a_ level to 
attract ambition, the land could be more beneficially managed 
without the existence of non-cultivating landlords, It is not 
now our purpose to inquire if England at the present’ day is such 
a country, or is in such a state that its social corner-stone could 
be removed without serious injury to the social fabric, But 
supposing that to be the case, we are no nearer to a justification 
of Mr. George's system, which would equally rack-rent the culti- 
vating occupant. Does he suppose that the farmers—if they 
paid reat to the State instead of to the Landlord—could afford 
to improve if that rent were raised to a rack-rent and again 
raised whenever a rise was judged feasible? He quotes Fawcett, 
as approving the Indian system; but omits to mention the 
difficulty of improving under that state of “economic perfection.” 
It may be safely asserted that, where the State does not improve, 
there are in India no landlord’s improvements at all. Agricul- 
ture in that country still relies almost wholly on all the rude 
expedients of Triptolemus. 

The next part (Book IX.) is devoted to asort of crescendo of 
ecstasy on the effects of this unsustained reform ; in which, never- 
theless, we have found germs of truth. Recurring to our old 
test of expediency, we have to see what can be done, not in an 
ideal Republic, not, as Wordsworth sings :— 

** Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secreted island—Heaven knows where— 
But in this world, which is the very world 


Of all of us; the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness—or not at all.” 


The principal criterion to be applied to the naked and un- 
mitigated Georgics is to be found in the 4th chapter of this book 
—“Of the changes that would be wrought in social organisation 
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and social life.” For, if we cannot have the whole system without 
a complete disorganisation of society, it will doubtless appear 
to our dull, practical, English view, that the price is too much for 
the proffered commodity, though a transaction may be made, 
We have attempted to appraise at its true value the boon offered by 
Mr. George. Let us now see what his forecast is, and what—whe- 
ther he will admit them or not—must be some of its social results, 

“In the administration of justice, there'would bea saving of 
strain. Much of the civil business of our Courts arises from 
disputes as to ownership of land.” This is bad news for the 
solicitors, conveyancers, and counsel in Nisi Prius and Chancery 
practice. But the prognostic can only be completely verified if 
the system should be so introduced as to destroy all value; 
for so long as titles continued valuable, they would be liable to 
transfer and litigation. Public debts and standing armies, accor- 
ding to our author, are the result of landowning, and will therefore 
disappear. Jf so, here is another powerful interest threatened. 
Not only fraud, but honorable ambition would expire for want 
of food, and a general but platonic benevolence would take the 
place of the self-seeking motives by which men are now spurred 
to exertion, “ Want might be banished,” thinks our author, “ but 
desire would remain It is not labour in itself that is repugnant 
to man, it is not the natural necessity for exertion which isa 
curse.” Every one will rise to the mental stature of a Humboldt, 
a Franklin, a Michael Angelo, a Herbert Spencer (p. 331). The 
woik which really enriches mankind is not that which is done to 
secure a living (ibid.) Amateur exertion, then, is to take the 
place of that which is at present done professionally ; what a 
dismal outlook for the world! Lastly, politics would of course pass 
out of the hands of territorial magnates, persons with the greatest 
stake in their countty’s safety and the smallest possible tempta- 
tion to falsehood and intrigue, and would pass entirely into the 
hands of adventurers. 

To a certain extent, some of these things have an element of 
good. All but lawyers will hail practical measures for siinplify- 
ing the transfer of landed titles. All would like to see the Na- 
tional Debt diminished, and the earnings of the poor made 
adequate in amount and security. Most people would like to self 
the Army-estimates reduced. The appearance in politics of a 
Canning, a Gladstone, is always welcome. But these things are 
being done as it is; and if Mr. George’s system would bring them 
on witli a rush, that seems an additional objection to its wholesale 
introduction. Change, to be beneficial, must be slow. 

Book X. begins with a chapter intended to show the insuffici- 
ency of the current theory of human progress, It does nothing 
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of the sort, and the concluding paragraph contains the refutation of 
all that precedes. The life of a nation is more than analogous to 
the life of an individual; it is the same thing, magnified by 
multiplication. In either case heredity is only one element of the 
law of progress, and the author only scores a cheap victory by 
assuming that modern thought regards it as the whole. The 
“differences in civilisation” considered in the next chapter are 
partly due to surroundings, but partly also to different powers of 
adaptation to surroundings, The Jews, says the writer, are 
differentiated not by race but by religion ; but surely many non- 
religious Jews have shown the metaphysical, musical, and money- 
making talents of their race, Hindus, he says, are of the same 
race as their European conquerors; but that is only a partial 
truth ;* and they are immediately sprung from persons debased 
and demoralised by secular subjection to violent  oscilla- 
tions between anarchy and the most crushing despotism. The 
Barbarians were not superior to the Romans, because the latter 
were civilised, but because the former were hardy Northerns, and 
the latter the children of effete and servile debauchees, If race 
were of so little value, why should not greyhounds be taught to 
point, or bull-dogs to dance like poodles? “The child of ignorant 
parents may become a pioneer of science or a leader of thought.” 
Yes, if his parents have inherited great capacities; but not if 
their ignorance be the result of inherited brutality. These reck- 
less and one-sided statements are meant to lead up to a so-called 
“law of progress,’ which turns out to be no law at all, but only 
an inversion of cart and horse whereby progress is made to appear 
as the result of institutions, instead of the reverse. 

But space fails us to go on noting the overstatements and falla- 
cies of this acute but most unequal and, on the whole, mislead- 
ing book, We may sum up by invoking all history to bear 
witness to the few conclusions here following, and from this testi- 
mony of Clio’s there is surely no appeal :— 

Some organs, in the process of evolution, assume a differentia- 
tion that raises them above others. Out of a varying combina- 
tion of reason—the result of man’s own experience—with instinct— 
the capitalised experience of ancestors—comes a varying degree 
of high organs in each individual, as in each nation. Out of this 
law and others, arises, in the course of development, a constantly 
increasing inequality by which levels are created which call am- 
bition to scale them, And on these shining steps of the Giants’ 
Staircase great men ascend, taking the eyes of contemporaries 
and raising the thoughts and aims of all, In Eastern countries, 
where there is less seopé fur ambition, there is less progress. There 





* T'here is an immense non-Aryan element, as modern ethnology allows. 
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is no class with leisure, culture, or public spirit ; men are not 
brought into contact with circumstances, there is no shaping 
power developed. Like the Moon, such a nation loses its atmos- 
phere and its inward heat by the same ossifying process. Let us all 
strive, in our respective circles of action, to help our weaker 
brethren ; but let us, at the same time, combine to avert from our 
deur old country the stagnation of .an Asiatic community. 

Mr. George draws our attention to the fact that, as the ancients 
were, we are. More especially does he lay stress on’ the common 
origin of the Aryan races. Accepting the challenge thus conveyed, 
we may reply that the communistic sort of landholding practised 
in ancient Aryan civilisations has not produced progress, nor 
mitigated poverty, to anything like the extent that the enthusias- 
tic reformer appears to expect. But at least as modified in 
modern British hands, it has greatly lightened taxation, and it 
has almost annihilated pauperism. On the other hand, the 
feudal system developing into modern landholding, has thrown 
most undue burdens on the general tax-payer, although it has 
produced social advantages of a very valuable kind, till “the 
grey barbarian” has got to be “lower than the Christian child.” 
‘The moral, evidently, is to get rid of the evil while holding fast 
the good. Still let the magic of property go on turning sand into 
gold, still let the management of land create culture and high social 
Jevels. But let all incomes derived from land that the holder does 
not cultivate be liable to their fair share of fiscal demand. A rent- 
charge-tax, at the old rate of four shillings in the pound, together 
with a fair ad valorem rate of succession-duties, ought apparently 
to fall on all such sources of wealth, and would give all the bene- 
fits of Mr. George’s system without any of its evils. 

If any apology is needed for the space that has been devoted 
to his somewhat chimeérical arguments, it may be sufficient to state 
that they are enforced in a lively and attractive manner, and are 
so farin harmony with the spirit of the age as to have caused a 
good deal of comment. Indeed, they are not unlikely to have 
some effect on the future course of legislation in regard to land fa 
the British islands, Although on all sides regarded as founded on 
a fallacy and permeated with basty conc!usions, the system involves 
surely more or less of genuine matter for reflection; and it 
has the more interest for Indian readers that the plan proposed 
has been extensively tried in the East from time immemorial. 
Whether it has, on the whole, worked ill or well may be a subject 
of controversy. What is beyond a doubt is that it bas hitherto 
coincided with backward social relations, great political scandals 
and calamities, above all, with deficient Jand and sea commerce, 
aud constant liability to famine. | 


H. G. Keene. 























ArT. VI._—ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 
FROM A NATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 


‘a English education has led to a great deal of intellectual 

aud moral progress in India, is admitted on all hands. A 
matriculated student of an Indian University has gained more real 
culture than any of the nine gems who adorned the Court of 
Vikramaditya ever possessed. A schoolboy who has been reading 
Kuglish for three or four years knows what the wisest of pundits does 
uot know, namely, that the introduction into the stomach of particular 
articles of diet cannot injure one’s prospects in the other world, an:l 
that moral taint cannot be removed by ablutions, It is a truism 
that the modern schoolboy knows more than the wisest of ancients. 
He knows more, and is prepared to fight intellectual battles with 
weapons of greater precision than his fathers were possessed of. His 
later birth brings with it several advaatages. He avails himself of 
the accumulated treasures of the past ; and, in accordance with the 
law of evolution, the slowly acquired aptitudes of his ancestors, 
intensified in the course of transmission, are part of his intellectual 
inheritance. This is generally true ; it is especially truein India, 
The instruction which an Indian schoolboy receives is not of a 
kind which he would have got in the ordinary course of things. 
He learns nearly all that schoolboys learn in the most advanced 
countries of Europe ; and he so avails himself, not only of the trea- 
sures which his own ancestors gathered for him, but those also which 
the most advanced Western races have accumulated through centuries 
of travail, And as it is with intellectual accomplishments, so it is 
with moral perceptions. By reason of Western education and con- 
tact with the West, the people of India who have come under the 
influence of that education have a better ethical standard to go by 
and a more fully developed sense of duty than their ancestors had, 
or than they would have had if they had been left entirely to them- 
selves to work ont their own destiny. The intellectual and moral 
results of English education are manifest, and have been generally 
acknowledged, Its political results have not been equally appre- 
ciated. Asa soldering influence, it hasa very high value, If ever 
the different races which inhabit India are built up {nto a nation, 
it will be mainly by the agency of English education, Not only 
has a common education created common sympathies and aspira- 
tions, not only has Western culture imbued the mind with the sent?- 
ments most highly prized in the West, such as the sentiment of 
patriotism, but the facilities afforded to people of different parts 
of Iudia for the interchange of ideas, by the use of a common 
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language, have been helping very largely in the creation of national 
unity. Newspapers written in any of the vernacular languages of 
India can have ouly a limited circulation, confined to the locality 
where the language is spoken. Newspapers written in the English 
language circulate all over India. Proceedings of publie associ :- 
tious conducted in the English language are reported and read all 
over India. Books and pamphlets written in the English language 
are read all over India, The existence of an English press con- 
ducted by natives, the existence of English books and pamphlets 
written by natives, the growth of native associations, are all the 
result of English education in India, and they all indicate the 
growth of a national life which they will continue to develope more 
aud more, These are among the political achievements of English 
education, and they are worth serious study. 

Before one can estimate rightly the effects of education in India, 
it is absolutely necessary that he should rid his mind of certain 
preconceived ideas, certain philosophical commonplaces, Philoso- 
phers will tell you that education cannot do this, and cannot do 
that ; that, for instance, education cannot reform a people, cannot 
civilize a people, and that neither education nor any other agency 
can interfere with that course of development which a nation runs 
according to certain fixed laws. These propositions I do no tventure 
to call errors, but they are partial truths. It is perfectly true that 
there are certain fixed laws of social progress which operate os 
surely as laws of physical nature, that society does not advance by 
leaps and bounds, that the past must always colour and determine 
the future. But these are not unconditional truths, any more than 
physical truths are unconditional. The first law of motion is only 
true conditionally upon the absence of sucli disturbing causes as 
friction, resistance of air, and so forth. The laws of social progress 
are also true conditionally upon the absence of disturbing causes. 
Aimong these disturbing causes are contact with foreign societies, 
the personal character and influence of individuals, laws passed by 
the legislature, and so forth. And just as in the material world we 
cannot get a line to answer to the mathematical definition, and can- 
not completely get rid of disturbing forces like friction, so likewise 
we cannot render ourselves completely independent of disturbing 
causes in the political sphere. The laws of a country are the 
results of its wants, and their progress is itself determined by laws— 
by social and moral laws ; but it is easy to see that after the era 
of legislation bas commenced, the nature of the laws is determined 
not so much by invariable rules as by the personal character and 
capacity of the legislator. Who will say that the laws of England 
would be just the same as they are even if Bentham, Romilly and 
Brougham had uot been born? Religions also are not made, they 
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grow: but who will say that the evolution of religious faith has 
been unaffected by Christ, Mahomet and Buddha? Science pro- 
vresses according to law, by equable steps ; but who will say that 
science would be what it is if Newton had not been born? Society 

rogresses according to fixed laws, but India would not be what it is 
if it had not been brought into contact with the English people. Dis- 
turbing causes sometimes accelerate progress, sometimes interfere 
with it. If these observations are borne in mind, one will not alto- 
gether scout the idea, upon a priori grounds, of education being able 
to accelerate the progress of a people. 

English education in India has been an accelerating cause of pro- 
gress ; but the progress which results from education is of a special 
kind. It is confined to those who receive the education. The edu- 
cation of a few will not lead to the progress of the nation. While, 
therefore, English education has unquestionably led to very rapid 
and marked progress among the classes who have been educated, the 
progress of the rest of the people has been determined entirely 
by the unaided operation of natural laws, and has therefore*been 
very slow. The men that have received the highest benefits of 
English education are, to all intents and purposes, Englishmen, 
A community composed entirely of such men would be ahead of the 
rest of the native community by several centuries, and would be 
well able to hold its own against the bulk of the European 
races on any intellectual, or moral battle-ground. But this un- 
equal development of the people has led to a great many 
anomalies. The distance that has been created between the 
few and the many is itself an evil. The higher classes ought 
to be in perfect sympatliy with the lower. In this country it so 
happens, that though common political interests have kept up 
syiapathy of some sort between the educated and the un- 
educated classes, nevertheless they do not completely understand 
each other’s wants or appreciate each other’s work. This diver- 
gence leads to disastrous results in people’s homes. It very often 
happens—in fact it is the rule, the contrary being the exception 
—that a Hindu family residing in a single home consists of one 
or two individuals who are advanced in ideas, habits and 
tastes, the other members being several centuries behindhand 
intellectually and morally. This leads us directly to the subject 
of failures. English education, while it has done much, has failed 
to organize our homes. The presence in a single home of elements 
representing so many stages of civilization leads to the most 
lamentable consequences, It destroys the most essential requisite 
of a home,—peace, An Englishman can hardly realize how little 
the Hindu home has been effected by the English education 
which has spread so largely in India. A home which is composed 
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entirely of uneducated people has the merit of being homogeneous, 
but it has the discredit also of being unrefined and morally low. 
A home which is composed partly of educated and partly of un- 
educated people is an anomaly, the precise character of which it 
would be difficult to describe. On the one hand, there is the 
highest intellectual refinement and moral elevation; on the 
other hand, there is a state of things very nearly approaching the 
primitive condition of man. The result is, want of sym- 
pathy, mutual misunderstanding and an entire absence of peace : 
in other words, the home is no home, but merely a residence, 
It is not, of course, necessary that all the people censtituting a 
home should be intellectually on a par; and even in Europe it 
would be impossible for learned men to get equally learned wives. 
What is wanted is not equality of learning or of intellectual 
capacity, but community of ideas, tastes and habits. In the 
advanced European countries, the homes consist of people who 
have reached the same stage of civilization. Their civilization 
has been attained in the ordinary course, according to laws of 
natural development. The high degree of civilization which has 
been reached by the educated classes in this country, has been 
reached per saltum, mainly by the agency of education. Who- 
ever has not received that education necessarily lags behind and 
represents, as I have said, a lower type of civilization. The only 
instrument of progress actually employed being education, the 
only way of removing the anomaly would be to bring within its 
reach all the members of a.home and to teach them also by example. 
The ladies in a Hindu household occupy a_ very subordinate 
position and are very nearly on the same level as the menial servants. 
This arrangement is extremely comfortable to the men who rule 
the household, and therefore furnishes them with no incentive to 
introduce greater homogeneity into their homes. People who 
benefit by an arrangement are not likely to tamper with it. 
Though the ladies occupy a subordinate position and, representing 
the ancient order of things, indulge in practices which their civi- 
lized masters—for so they are—do not understand, nevertheless the 
constant indulgence in superstitious and unmeaning practices is 
not wholly without effect on the mind of the men. ‘The men, 
in spite of their education, come to persuade themselves that 
though they ought to think with Mill and Huxley, they may act 
as their wives and sisters act. Therefore, though in consequence 
of intellectual advance, the old religion is not rigidly adhered to, 
religious practice has not changed, even among the educated 
people. The old social order does not exist in its entirety; nor 
has the portion destroyed been replaced. With respect to religion 
and social order, therefore, the condition of the educated classes 
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is one of absolute anarchy: this is one of the conspicuous failures 
of English education in India. 

It is only in the region of the intellect that its most signal success 
has been achieved, but even here, I believe, some qualification is 
necessary. English education has not been sufficiently appreciated 
by the wealthy classes, and has not spread sufficiently among them. 
This is a singularly deplorable fact. The education of the wealthy 
would be productive of more general good than the education of any 
other class. It is the wealthy that have got leisure and the means 
and opportunities of doing good to the public. It is, therefore, the 
wealthy, above all people, who ought to be inspired with enthusi- 
asm in the cause of education. It has been sometimes said that the 
Government has so long had charge of high education in this 
country, that it is high time the people themselves assumed charge 
of it, that is to say, that institutions intended to impart higher 
education to students should be entirely in private hands 
and independent of Government aid. Government does not 
seem to be aware of the position and condition in life of 
the people who have been receiving the benefits of higher education. 
If the wealthy classes had been receiving the education and had 
come to appreciate it, they could very well have been trusted 
to assume charge of educational institutions. But no appeal could 
be. successfully made to them for the furtherance of a cause with 
which they had no reason to be in sympathy. The men who 
have most largely availed themselves of the benefits conferred by 
educational institutions and who could, therefore, be most reasona- 
bly expected to be zealous in the cause of educational progress, have 
mostly come from the middle and the poorer classes, and they 
have no capital for the purpose of setting up a system of self- 
government in education. We consequently find very few educa- 
tional institutions, very few endowments with which the names of 
the wealthy are associated. Of course, I am speaking of the rule 
and ignoring the exceptions, ‘There is another evil which has 
resulted from education being mainly confined to the poor. 
We have as yet no class devoted to learning for its own sake, 
to the prosecution of original research. Life-long devotion to any 
branch of learning can only be practised by men who have leisure 
for the purpose. Such a class need not be wealthy ; in fact the 
wealthy very seldom in any country are over-zealous students, 
but it is of the utmost importance that such a class should not be 
troubled with anxieties as to the source of its own subsistence, 
People who are in a chronic state of starvation can very seldom 
keep a placid temper, can very seldom be patient and dis- 
interested workers.in matters which bring no immediate return, 
Fellowships serve this important function that they enable 
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ambitious students to carry on without distraction or hindrance 
their favourite literary or scientific work. They give opportunities 
of work which may, no doubt, be thrown away, but which may 
also be made use of. How are we to have fellowships in this 
country? They are not granted by Government, but are tlhe 
result of private charity. In this country, therefore, it would 
be idle to expect endowments such as these fellowships, so long 
as the wealthy classes remain unaffected by the influences of 
education. The evil that I am now considering, the neglect of 
education by the wealthy, proceeds from a deep-seated cause, 
Education is viewed with peculiar sentiments by the people of 
this country. The poorer people seem to think that education, 
on however small a scale, raises their status; and the wealthy 
seem to think that attending schools would lower their dignity, 
A great many poor people have made their lives miserable by 
receiving elemenatry education. They feel that they have ac- 
quired a dignity which they cannot compromise by pursuing tlie 
humble occupation of their fathers. Voluntarily eschewing the 
humbler occupations and compulsorily shut out from the higher 
walks in life, these men live miserable lives, a burden to thein- 
selves and to society. The well-to-do classes regard education 
solely as a means of earning a livelihood ; and, as they have no 
livelihood to earn, they do not see the necessity of going to 
school. Both these ideas are radically false, and the sooner they 
are exploded the better. If education ought to teach one thing 
more clearly than another, it is the dignity of labour. No man 
who has received any education ought to consider himself above 
any kind of honest labour, if the most dignified kind of labour 
is not available. Nor, on the other hand, ought education to be 
regarded as a contrivance intended to bring in money, and especial- 
ly designed for the benefit of the needy. 

I come now to consider the obstacles to the progress of English 
Education in India. It is a very uatural question to ask, how 
is it that in spite of all that has been done to educate the 
people of India in the European arts and_ sciences the 
country has contributed so little to the general progress of 
humanity? Why have not the educated people of India been 
able to do anything in the way of mechanical invention, scientific 
discovery and original philosophical speculation? Why has Euro- 
pean culture affected so little the modes of life of our country- 
men? And what is the net result we have to show of all the 
time, trouble and money that have been spent on higher English 
education in India? As I began by saying, there has been some 
degree of moral and intellectual advancement in the country. 
People are now worthily filling offices, the duties of which, but 
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for their English education, they would have been unable to 
discharge. But it 1s not enough that men should be trained 
in some of the trades and professions and should know just a 
little of nature and man. That kind of training is very cheaply 
got ; it is not the highest education which the most intelligent 
ought to receive, and it would be a very poor result of the means 
and appliances that have been used in this country for the spread 
of European culture. If the people of India are worth anything, 
they ought not for ever to continue to be recipients of the learn- 
ing of the West; they ought in their turn to be instructors of 
the West. It is about half a century now since higher Euglish 
education was introduced into India, and to-day we can hardly point 
to one single Indian name which is eminent in literature, 
philosophy, science or art, and which is fit to be ranked with 
tle most eminent names in Europe. That is a fact which re- 
quires explanation. It also requires to be explained how the 
instruction given in schools and colleges has left almost com- 
pletely untouched the habits and ways of Indian life. In view 
of the very little progress which has been made in these direc- 
tions, one is tempted to ask if the time will ever come when 
india, or at any rate, the educated portion of India, will rise to the 
intellectual, social and political level of the most advanced sections 
of the European people. Iam not sanguine enough to think that 
the time will come. The causes which hinder our progress I am 
about to mention. Some of them are of a nature that may be over- 
come, and I shall refer to the means of overcomirg them. There 
are other obstacles, however, of a permanent and insuperable cha- 
racter which must inevitably keep us behind the West. Sanguine 
expectations command more sympathy than despondent reflections, 
and I am afraid some of my sanguine countrymen will condemn 
me as unpatriotic for taking so gloomy a view of the future. I 
may assure all such critics that it is a genuine love of my 
own country which leads me to notice its disadvantages more 
than its advantages, and possibly to exaggerate the evils which 
beset us. I hope, also, I shall not be accused of trifling with my 
subject if I refer to circumstances of a too earthly character as 
standing in the way of our advancement. 

Before I refer to obstacles which may be overcome, I may just as 
well mention those which I consider to be our standing difficulties. 
There is the climate. Our intellect is not wholly independent of 
our physique, of the food we eat, and the air we breathe. Without 
going the whole length with Mr. Buckle, I think I may very well 
say that our intellectual condition is largely determined by the 
physical conditions of our existence. People living in the midst 
of au atmosphere which is at once damp and hot, and subsisting 
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on food which contains the minimum of nourishment in the 
maximum of bulk, can never be expected to display any very 
high degree of intellectual activity. Kven the energy of a Newton 
or a Bacon would be paralysed under such conditions. But these 
are the conditions under which we have to work. The North. 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, or some portions of them, 
are more fortunate, and I ventue to think that if any part ever 
rises to the level of England or France, it will be the Punjab, 
I cannot be so sanguine about Bengal, where English education 
has had its greatest triumphs so far. Itis doubtful if this province 
will ever produce men equal to the most gifted sons of Europe, 
but even if geniuses were produced bythe score, the conditions under 
which they would have to work would set them off to the least pos- 
sible advantage. Without physical health and vigour, no genius will 
have fair play. Not only so, but the climate must be bracing 
enough to make work agreeable, and to make long lives possible. 
No considerable intellectual products can be expected from people 
who suffer from physical langour, who find no appropriate time 
for work, and who must either make their exit from this world, or 
else lose all energy and zeal by the time they attain maturity as 
thinkers and scholars. The physical conditions of our life I consider 
to be among our insuperable difficulties which will tend, do what 
we will, to keep us permanently behind the West in the race of life. 
It is a more agreeable task for me _ to have to refer to 
difficulties which are of a temporary nature, and which will either 
be removed in the ordinary course of things, or which may be 
removed by conscious exertion on our part. In the first place, it 
must be remembered, that English education has been only re- 
cently introduced into India. Half a century is very little in the 
history of a nation. The ideas which the West have to offer to 
the East have been, so to say, planted on a virgin soil. The first 
generation that received English education has scarcely yet passed 
away, and, when it received Western ideas, its mind was almost a 
tabula rase. ‘The first learners of any art or science are never such 
thorough learners and so thoroughly efficient in practice as men 
who for generations have studied the subject. The men who 
rely solely upon individual experience are not sowell armed for 
intellectual struggles as men who have an inherited- stock of what 
Herbert Spencer calls “ organized experience.” A nation which 
for the first time learns the art of riding, shooting or archery will 
never practise those arts so successfully asa nation which for gener- 
ations has excelled inthem, The acquisitions of one generation 
are the capital of the next. The slowly and painfully acquired 
aptitudes of one generation are the inheritance of the next. 
Each generation starts with greater advantages than its pre- 
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decessor. We have, therefore, reason to hope that, as time goes on, 
Western ideas will take deeper and deeper root in the country ; 
progress, however slow, will be sure; and a more intelligent 
study of the sciences and arts will lead to results of greater im- 
ortance and utility than we may now congratulate ourselves upon. 
Ve are hardly justified in expecting that the first generation 
of natives of India, who have been only recently instructed in 
the learning of the West and trained to positive habits of thought, 
will do as much solid and useful work as people who have 
had the advantage of starting with a richer inheritance, the 
inbertance of cultivated intellect and trained power. In the 
next place, it must be remembered, that the progress which has 
been achieved by the agency of education has been out of harmony 
with progress in other spheres of life. As I have said already, 
in addition to the progress which is taking place according to 
the natural laws of development, English education has been 
an impetus which has considerably accelerated progress in some 
departments of life. There has been intellectual and moral 
advance ; but the material condition of the people has not pro- 
gressed at the same rate. To that extent, our social condition. is 
anomalous. Where a community progresses according to natural 
laws, the progress of every part takes place at a uniform rate, 
The first stage of society is the stage in which people live by hunting. 
The next is the agricultural Stage, the next the manufacturing or 
industrial stage. After the industrial stage has been reached and 


_psople have had opportunities of laying-by capital, the necessity 


of a liberal education begins to be felt, and attention is directed to 
ihose arts and occupations which add grace to life and bring peace 
und comfort to society. Political organization is settled, the specula- 
tive studies are cultivated, legislation is watched, the due work- 
ing of Courts is looked after, and the fine arts are practised with 
increased attention. With us it has been different. We have 
got an elaborate system of liberal education, a scientific system of 
laws, @ complex judicial and administrative machinery, an orga- 
nized legal profession, but the bulk of the population have not 
udvanced beyond the agricultural stage. Education has proved a 
more powertul and rapid agent of progress than any other agency, 
All classes of people are anxious to be educated and to fight 
their way into the honourable walks of life. Educated labourers 
expect to be preferred to other labourers, Hence the general 
run to the school, The people who ought to fitly engage them- 
selves in some industrial occupation, are eagerly thronging the 
schools and colleges and cramming their minds with literature 
and philosophy, te the disturbauce of the social economy and 
general detriment to the social welfare. I need not dwell upon 
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this topic more at length, for I have already referred to the 
anomaly of education being confined to the poorer classes, and not 
reaching the classes who ought legitimately to come under its 
influence, namely, the well-to-do classes, I do not for one 
moment want to deny the benefits of education to the poor 
people, especially such of them as have talents, but what I say 
is, that a general rush of all people, even the poorest, to the 
schools, and a general desertion of industrial occupations are 
great evils, for they lead to a great deal of social misery, But 
these also are evils which may be overcome, I may also lightly 
puss over another topic which I have already adverted to,— 
the arrangements of the Hindu home. ‘The constitution of the 
home is to a great extent responsible for nullifying the 
moral influence of English education, Education is valuable 
in teaching us not only to think in a particular way, but also to 
feel in a particular way, and act in a particular way. With 
most people, their only sphere of action is within the home; and 
ifa home is disorganized by want of sympathy and harmony among 
tlie persons who constitute it, or if it is weakened by the enormity 
of its bulk and the diversity of the interests it represents, if it is 
embittered by want and demoralized by the cruel treatment of 
women and children,—the influence which such a heme will 
exercise on the mind of all who live in it will be of a most 
deleterious sort. By way of commentary on the above, I may 
say that cruelty may assume either an active form or the passive 
form of indifference, and that the want which most people com- 
plain of arises from reckless marriage and multiplication of the 
family. The remodelling of the home, however, is not altogether 
an impossibility, and the evils characteristic of Hindu home-life 
come under the head of removable obstacles. 

I have next to refer.to two kinds of influence to which educated 
men are subject, and both of which are calculated to lessen their zeal 
in the cause of learning and to paralyze their energies. We must 
take human nature as it is. It is all very well to talk of learning for 
its own sake ; but martyrs are not born every day, and we cannot get 
disinterested devotees to learning as plentifully as we should wish. 
Most of us, constituted as humau nature is, stand in need of some 
sort of incentive,—money, reputation or dignity. ~The educated 
people in India, from this point of view, are not invariably well 
treated. ‘The two kinds of influence I am speaking of are, first, 
want of encouragement by our own countrymen, secondly, want 
of encouragement by the State. There is no use politely dis- 
guising the fact that the people of this country are inclined to set 
very little intrinsic value on education. So long as people are in 
schoo! or college, aud merit secures victory, there is nothing to 
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complain of. When the struggle of life commences, and success 
is determined by various other elements than intellectual or moral 
eminence, the spectacle that is presented is most disheartening. 
If the man who has proved his intellectual superiority by repeated 
trials is without friends and patrons, and cannot earn as much 
money as inferior people do who work under more favourable 
circumstances, his superiority counts for nothing. According to 
public opinion in this country the most successful men are the 
ablest, If, therefore, the poor people who have the largest 
amount of brains and have worked the hardest should neither 
have as much money or as much popular applause as others not 
so deserving, what effect is such a phenomenon likely to have on 
intellectual progress in general? The schoolboy when he is told 
that he must work if he wants to get on in life and to acquire 
reputation, may very well reply, ‘‘ There is so-and-so, who is 
getting on better than anybody, and who is so much talked of, 
but he did nothing either in school or college.” It is, of course, 
impossible to regulate success in life by competitive examinations, 
and the highest merit does not always earn the largest 
amount of money. But surely the absence of material pros- 
perity may be compensated by the sentimental  satisfac- 
tion which proceeds from the acquisition of fame. People 
in, this country, however, ignore the antecedents, the merits 
and the work of individuals, and judge of them wholly by their 
powers of acquisition. The greatest fool who could not possibly 
solve an exercise in the rule of three, or commit to memory half 
a dozen names and dates, is suddenly converted intoa genius if, by 
doing some kind of work in which he has acquired a mechanical 
facility, he earns a respectable amount of money, On the other hand 
the man who in any intellectual struggle has never known a defeat, 
is set down as an ignoramus and altogether as a “ mistake,” if his 
money earnings do not reach a certain figure. This unreasonable 
public opinion is a great drawback to the sprea‘ of culture and to 
the cultivation of learning for its own sake, or for the sake of re- 
putation. Yet more chilling is the influence of the treatment 
which the State offers to the best educated citizens. ‘The educated 
young native has been the butt of much undisguised ridicule and 
many a covert satire. It is imagined that the conditions under which 
he has to work are all very favourable to him. When we find his 
failure in life attributed to his own innate perverseness and 
dulness of intellect, the inevitable inference is that those who so 
judge him can find no explanation of his unsuccess in the circum- 
stances in which he has been placed. It seems to be supposed 
that he has been under the best of teachers, in the best possible 
company, with all possible facilities for learning, with a decent 
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eapital to enter upon the business of life, and subject to no dis- 
tractions and no embarrassments save those which hard intellectual 
work always involves. The supposition is wholly erroneous. The 
hardworking Indian student is generally a person of very small 
means. The education that he receives appears valuable to him 
only as enabling him to earn an honest livelihood. He works 
under numerous and serious disadvantages which it is impossible 
here to describe in detail. He goes through the prescribed course, 
and if he has been distinguished as a student, expects honour and 
distinction in life, but is very often sorely baffled, The demoraliz- 
ing effect of this failure it is easy to imagine. An energetic and 
adventurous spirit may, and often does, overcome many an obstacle, 
But there are difficulties which are appalling in their magnitude, 
which no strength can overcome, which far from acting as incen- 
tives to exertion, serve rather to paralyze all energies however great. 
It is difficulties such as these which stand in the way of many an 
educated man in this country. “ What years has he spent, and 
spent all his substance too ; what days of toiland evenings of 
patient thought he has pursued to the midnight hour. The waning 
lamp has been no romance to him, the fixed brow and the feverish 
pulse no poetry. He has toiled reckless of health and comfort ; he 
has kindled and re-kindled the fire within him that has wasted 
away the strength and prime of his youth.” This however, he dis- 
covers too late, is no fitting, at any rate no adequate, preparation 
for a career in which the thing most eagerly sought for is not liter- 
ary fame, but daily bread. ‘Therefore, when he leaves his college 
tv enter upon the business of life, he finds his occupation gone, his 
game played out, his brief hour of distinction and success‘spent and 
ended upon the academical stage. Not for him the honors of office ; 
not for him the prizes of political life. ‘These are reserved for 
men with quite other qualifications than mere intellectual or moral 
superiority. It is not meant that no man of worth attains success 
in life ; such a general failure would be an impossibility. What I 
say is, that in this country a man of education, in search for wealth 
and rank, is subject to a process apparently more directly opposed 
to what is called the principle of natural selection, than what happens 
in the case of educated men in acountry like England. Promotion 
and preferments in Government service and success in the professions 
are largely determined by skill in arts to which plain, honest 
academic education is not preparatory. About fourteen or fifteen 
years of one’s life are spent in hard intellectual work, and industry 
is stimulated by the hope that all this work is a preparation for the 
work of life, and that in proportion to the value of the work will 
be the amount of the reward. When one enters upon the business 
of life, lie finds it was a vain hope he had cherished so long. In the 
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service of the State his past career is ignored. Whether he isa 
third class B. A. and passed the examination after two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, or whether he is no B, A. atall, or whether 
he distinguished himself in an examination for Houors, matters 
little to the authorities that make the choice. When a clerk, ora 
Munsiff ora Deputy Magistrate has to be appointed, the com- 
parative fitness of a particular candidate is seldom considered. I 
use the expression “comparative fitness” advisedly, The men 
appointed may be qualified, but they are not invariably the 
best qualified of all the candidates, Considerations of policy, 
courtesy, or interest govern the selection. The effect of sucha 
system is most unwholesome on the mind of the students. Owing 
to circumstances I have already referred to, most students look to 
Government service for a livelihood. The hope stimulates their 
exertions, and all boyish victories tend to strengthen the belief 
that reward is sure, for the deserving must carry the day. When 
they at last reach the field of action they are bauiked of their ex- 
pectations and brought to see things carried by an overruling and 
lawless force. Such a state of things is unquestionably an obstacle 
to the zealous pursuit of learning, but it isan obstacle of the 
removable sort. 

Before any scheme is conceived of reorganizing the system of 
education in this country, so as to make it more beneficial, intellec- 
tually, morally, socially and politically than it is at present, there 
are certain general principles which must be remembered. In the 
first place, it must be remembered, that education cannot create that 
aptitude, those instincts and habits which historical autecedents 
have failed to create. The function of education is not to create 
faculties, but to develope them ; and the most harmonious develop- 
ment of the faculties is obtained by especially cultivating the weak- 
est, and not by exclusively training those powers which are already 
well developed. The general tendency is, however, to neglect the 
education of those powers, whose existence is too feeble to be noticed, 
and to especially cultivate those faculties which are most easily and 
rapidly developed, and which least stand in need of cultivation, 
In the next place, confining our attention to intellectual education, 
we must remember that the two great objects of study are Nature 
and Man. Science is spoken of as an object of study, but such an 
assertion is unscientific. Science is not an object of knowledge ; 
it is knowledge itself. Science is knowledge of a particular sort, 
The knowledge must be true; it must have been arrived at by 
reasoning ; it must be general ; it must be systematized. The pro- 
positions of science must not be verbal but real propositions, not 
analytic judgments but synthetic judgments; aud they must be true 
Propositions which are not materially true will not constitute 
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science, Then, again, propositions the truth of which is not me- 
diately but directly perceived by observation or intuition will not 
constitute science; propositions of science must be the result of 
reasoning. Propositions of science must also be universal and not 
particular ; science consists of a number of generalizations. Last- 
ly, the propositions must be arranged in a certain order, Science, 
therefore, is a body of reasoned truths, universal in character. I¢ 
is easy to see, then, that science is no external fact which may be 
properly described as the object of knowledge, but it is knowledge. 
As I have said already the objects of study are in the main two, 
Manand Nature. From a certain point of view Man may be re- 
garded as a part of Nature, and from that pointof view the one 
great object of knowledge is Nature in its two-fold form of Matter 
and Mind. From either point of view the two universal and per- 
manent objects of study are man and all that is external to man 
in the material world. Remembering these general principles, one 
must come to the conclusion, that the one subject to which above 
all others the attention of the people of this country ought to be 
devoted, is the study of the laws of the material world. The 
people have for generations exercised their powers of reasoning and 
research: in the abstract sciences and those departments of know- 
ledge which are conversant with the operations of the spirit. 
Emotions have already been developed by repeated exercise, and it 
is not for the culture of the emotions that auy assistance is necessary 
from our instructors of the West. It is only for the education of 
the intellect and the regulation of character that help is 
wanted. I need refer now only to those branches of intellce- 
tual education in which we stand in need of the greatest 
help. It is in the study of the material sciences that the greatest 
help is necessary ; for it is in that study that the Hindu mind has 
been least exercised. ‘The Hindu mind has to be trained above all 
things to observe concrete facts, to reason upon them, to discard 
a priori beliefs, to take nothing upon trust, to conduct patiently 
long and intricate researches, Science, therefore,—concrete, mate- 
rial science—is the knowledge most fitted to instruct the mind of the 

eople of this country. It is not enough, however, that science 
should be taught, but it is necessary that with it the methods of the 
sciences should be taught. It is a most irrational practice to 
impart scientific knowledge to people who do not know the ration- 
ale of science, and to teach logic to people who do not know how 
the rules they read are applied in practice. Scientific knowledge, 
moreover, is valuable, especially in so far as it disciplines the 
mind and furnishes it with an organon or weapon of research, It 
is for this reason that John Stuart Mill describes education in the me- 
thods of the sciences as “the crown and consummation of a liberal 
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education.” With reference to the intellectual education of the 
people of this country, the first thing to be remembered is the 
absolute necessity of instructing them in Physical Science, not ina 
desultory, dilettante, schoolboyish fashion, but in an earnest, sys- 
tematic, scientific manner. Equally absolute is the necessity of 
teaching them the methods of the sciences: in other words, a com- 
prehensive course of logic. The dissociation of the two subjects 
would be unscientific, but, if it is unavoidable, I should much rather 
have method taught than knowledge imparted. So much for a 
system of national liberal education. In educating any particular 
group of individuals, another condition has to be borne in mind, 
namely, that the sciences must be taught in a particular order. All 
thinkers are agreed upon the fact, that the sciences stand in a cer- 
tain relation to each other and may be classified upon a definite 
plan. Scientific education also must be conducted ona plan. It 
will not do, for instance, to teach physiology first, and chemistry 
next. This, then, is the position at which we have arrived. The 
most important thing we have to learn from the West is natural 
and physical science, and not science so much as scientific habits 
of thought. Having acquired these habits of thought, we shall 
be in a position to study the sciences of mind, morals and _ society 
more intelligently, and with greater profit than our ancestors could 
have done. What we want isan organon and a habit of mind. 
Such an organon we find in modern logic, and such a habit of 
mind may be acquired by scientific education. These are principles 
not meant to guide the education of individuals. Each man has 
to determine, by a reference to various circumstances especial to 
himself, the style of education best suited to himself; the princl- 
ples above laid down only indicate the most valuable intellectual 
service which it is possible for us to receive from the West, but 
they do not suggest any particular details of collegiate teaching. 

It is more difficult to determine how it {s possible to improve 
the moral effects of English education in India. It is extremely 
doubtful if particular moral conceptions or habits generated by a 
particular set of historical antecedents can be affected to any con- 
siderable extent by any amount of teaching. It must be admitted 
that our historical antecedents have been of an unfavourable character. 
Struggles against natural difficulties, struggles of independence 
against foreign aggressors, struggles against despotic power and 
in favour of constitutional government produce a moral tone which 
ji would be too much to expect in the Hindu who for centuries 
has never known a struggle except probably with the result 
of being beaten. Chivalry has been no part of the historicaa 
antecedents of the-people of this country ; and chivalrous senti- 
ments are therefore coispicuous by their absence. The idel 
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prevails in India that strength entitles people to power, that if 
power exists it must be exercised, and that the only way it can 
be exercised is by reducing the weak to slavery. The orthodox 
Hindu has no sentiment of chivalry ingrained in his mental 
constitution, and he cannot understand the treatment which an 
English gentleman gives his wife. The Hindu social arrange- 
ments, the Hindu family arrangements, are all governed by one 
leading idea,—the subordination of women and the almost complete 
obliteration of their existence except for certain mechanical 
purposes, such as slaves may serve. It is possible for sympathetic 
readers of English literature to appreciate some sentiments 
purely. Western, but practical morality is not affected on a large 
scale by mere reading. Be it observed, that it is not in morality 
generally that we have something to learn from the West; we 
have only to acquire those virtues which are especially asso- 
ciated with chivalry, and which are the result of those struggles 
which constitute so large a portion of the history of the European 
people. The .next question is as to the mode of acquisition. 
If domestic, social and political virtues are to be acquired at 
all, they will not be acquired within the walls of a lecture-room, 
but must be learnt in practical life by contact with the English 
people. If, therefore, Englishmen resident in India and English 
teachers in particular are genuinely anxious to improve the 
character of the Indian people, they must not consider them- 
selves above associating with their friends and pupils among 
educated Natives of India. To prevent educated Indians from 
mixing in English society and then to complain that they do 
not mend their ways of life is like complaining that bricks 
cannot be had without straw. 

So far the duties of Englishmen and of English educational 
authorities in particular have been pointed out. But the people 
of this country have themselves some duties to perform. The 
whole force’ of public opinion has to be turned in a direction 
different from that in which it is now operating. Unless a very 
high value is set on culture and education for their own sake, 
the wealthy classes will not be attracted to the arduous pursuits 
of literature and science. They have no incentive to work for 
gain. An object must be set before them which they may think 
it worth their while to attain,—an inducement sufficiently strong 
to operate as a motive to exertion. One of the strongest of 
motives is the desire to gain applause of the public. If the 
wealthy classes felt that mere wealth would not command the 
respect of the public, and that nothing but intellectual accom- 
plishments would secure that end, they would have a considerable 
inicentive to intellectual work, It is scarcely necessary to point 
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out to what an extent the material progress of the country has 
heen hindered by the fact of the wealthy classes not being, as 
arule, advanced enough. It is commonly said by way of re- 
pr.oach that the young men receiving education in schools and 
co leges are too much dependent on Government service, and do 
not betake themselves to independent occupations. The charge 
is true. At the same time the evil is one which cannot be 
removed so long as the wealthy classes are determined to invest 
their money in landed property and Government securities alone. 
Industrial and commercial enterprise presupposes capital; and 
if the only men who have command of the capital are either 
ignorant of the advantages of that sort of enterprise, or have 
not the necessary energy for the purpose, or are unable 
to act with others in any form of partnership, what can our 
educated young men do but look to some sort of service or 
other for a livelihood? Many of the evils which are associated 
with, or result from, a lack of industrial activity are trace- 
able to the want of energy and enterprise’ among the wealthy 
classes ; and, of course, it would be a truism to say that all the 
evils resulting from an unintelligent use of capital are chargeable 
on the capitalists alone. There is only one other topic to which 
reference need be made in this paper, and that is the duty of 
the State in the matter of education. The time has not yet 
arrived for leaving all responsibility in the matter of national 
education in the hands of the nation itself; the State must 
support it. No elaborate arguments are necessary to establish 
that proposition, especially as the State is not financially a loser 
by carrying on its present educational system. This is not the 
place to discuss the details of the system and to suggest improve- 
ments, but it may be necessary to say one or two words on the 
duty of the State to its educated citizens, We are thankful for 
the education the Government gives us, and we are fully aware 
that we do not lay the Government under any obligation by 
educating ourselves, The instruction that we receive is no 
service done to the Government, and we have no reason to expect 
any remuneration for it. But if the Government is really 
anxious to encourage education, it must give some proofs of that 
anxiety ; and the only proof it can give is to encourage educated 
men. It would be a self-contradictory and, so to speak, a 
suicidal policy for the Government to keep up an elaborate 
system of high education, and then in dispensing State patronage 
to make no distinction between well-educated and ill-educated 
persons. No royal proclamation or statute is required to inculcate 
or emphasize the ehvious moral necessity of rewarding the de- 
serving and of judging deserts not by any capricious but by 
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rational and well-defined standards. Academic distinction, it is 
said, is no test of practical efficiency. If that is so, and if there 
is no relation between success in academic life and success in 
the active life-of the world, what is the remedy? The remedy 
lies in so altering the system of academic training as to make 
it preparatory to the due discharge of the active duties of life. 
There is no use perpetuating asystem of education which is 
wholly useless for all the purposes for which we live; there is no use 
pretending that certain men are superior to certain others in 
academic life, when in real, worldly life they will be judged 
differently. If the only kind of efficiency which will be admired 
and which will command success in life is not developed by 
academic training, what is the good of keeping up such a system 
of training? Rather alter the system in which we are brought 
up than tell us after we have finished our education that the 
knowledge and skill we have acquired will be of no use in 
ractical life, that, though we have developed a high degree of 
intellectual energy, it will not save us from starvation, that the 
best years of our life have been thrown away, and that we had 
been so long deluding ourselves with the belief that education 
bettered a man’s prospects in life. High education will never 
make any considerable progress so long as no definite relation 
is established between the merits of the educated and the favours 
of the Government and the public. It will not do to make us 
devote our best energies to the acquisition of language, mathe- 
matics, philosophy and science, and then tell us, when we want 
bread, that intellectual accomplishments have nothing to do with 
earning bread. If the study .of any particular subject is prac- 
tically” useless, let us be spared that study, and let people be 
given to understand that such study is purely optional; but to 
proclaim that intellectual capacity is to be tested by University 
examinations, and then to allege that such examinations are no 
test of practical efficiency, 1s hardly fair, It seems to be clear, 
therefore, that in admitting men into Government service, the 
presumption ought always. to be in favor of the best educated 
men, though itis liable to be rebutted by their actual failure. 
Education. will progress with rapid strides if the impression is 
created in the public mind that it is education alone, and the 
moral and intellectual qualities it developes, ‘that will secure the 
highest honors in the State. Such an impression is not likely to 
be created if Members of Council, Judges of High Courts, 
statutory civilians, honorary magistrates, fellows of universities, 
and other such functionaries are selected more in obedience toa 
time-serving policy than in accordance with a rational principle, 


N. N. GHOSE. 




















Art, VIL—THE COLONIES IN THE CALCUTTA 
EXHIBITION, . 


1, : ba Calcutta International Exhibition Oficial Calatogque. 
2. The New South Wales Official Calatogue of the Calcutta 
Exhibition. 

3. New South Wales, its Progress and Resources. By the Ex- 

hibition Commission. 

4. Catalogue of the Exhibition in the Victorian Cow*'t, 

5. Handbook of Victoria. Specially compiled for the Calcutta 

International Exhibition. 

6. Official Catulogue of South Australia. 

7. Special Catalogue of Exhibits in the Tasmanian Court. 

8. Official Handbook of Tasmania. 

9, Official Catalogue of Exhibits sent from British Guiana. 
10. Handbook to the Ceylon Court and Catalogue of Exhibits, 
11. Exhibitions in General and the Calcutta International Ex- 

hibition in particular. By J. Joubert. 1883 
12. “ Australia as it is.” A Lecture, by J. Bosisto, at the Dal- 
housie Institute, Calcutta, 1884. 


Be list of colonial publications heading these remarks is of 

itself sufficient indication of the position which England’s 
possessions abroad are assuming in the industrial annals of the pre- 
sent time. The Australian colonies, from their nature, position and 
rapid growth, have a claim for an amount of attention from Indian 
writers and the Indian public, never hitherto received by any other 
country in eastern or southern waters, and it needs but a glance at 
the Australian literature of the day, not always accessible, or a 
walk through the Australian Courts of the Calcutta Exhibition, 
to understand the main inducement which led an Australian gentle- 
man to conceive the plan of the great international gathering so 
recently held in the City of Palaces, and the motive of those South- 
ern Colonies in so warmly and successfully supporting the project. 
Endowed with ‘nature’s choicest gifts of soil and climate, the Great 
South Land has outstripped the sanguine hopes and anticipations 
of its most ardent sons. The fifth quarter of the globe, first 
colonised by criminals, has come to be a heritage of wealth: the 
earlier settlers from our jails, believed to have gone there as a 
scourge, lived to be a blessing in disguise; and, long before the 
rush to the Victorian guld fields in the year of the Great Exhib- 
ition in 185!, the story of its hidden wealth, in corn and wool 
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and cattle, had gone forth to the old world at home, as a new nur- 
sery tale from wonder-land., 

How from small beginnings, within the memory of the present 
generation, first one colony, then another, passed rapidly from early 
infancy to sturdy manhood, endowed with rich, ripe gifts froma 
bountiful Providence, may be gathered by a perusal of the pub- 
lications the titles of which are to be found above. Upon this, 
however, it is not our intention to dwell, but rather to indicate as 
briefly as may be, the capabilities of those great: offshoots of the 
parent state to supply British India with many things of which 
it stands in need, and, at the same time, to take from it in 
exchange products of daily consumption which India can give in 
abundance. 

In the direction of manufactured articles, if we except wines, 
Australia has not yet done more than provide for a portion of her 
own requirements, but in food stuffs, properly so classed, in the 
produce of the farmyard and the dairy, in those of the orchard, 
varied and luxuriant to an exceptional degree, in ores, in all these 
the supply has become so abundant, the quality so good and the cost 
so low, that it needs no very sanguine mind to forecast the future 
relations between India and the Southern Colonies. How this 
productive capacity has grown from year to year, from- decade to 
decade, until thousands have swollen to millions, may be seen by 
the following brief summary of Australian progress taken from the 
introduction to Mr, Commissioner Franklin’s “ Progress of New 
South Wales” :— 

“ During the last decennial period the population of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies has increased. 42 per cent., commerce 47 per ceat., 
wool production 70 per cent., acres under cultivation 120 per cent., 
railways 431 per cent., telegraphs 190 per cent,, revenue 123 per 
cent. The annual yevenues of the several Governments have 
increased from 9 millions to over 204 millions sterling, being an 
average of £7. 83. 1ld. per head of population, The live stock 
increased from 56,900,000 to 88,665,000, and now consists of 
78,156,000 sheep, 8,294,000 cattle, 1,215,000 horses, and 1,000,000 

igs, or an average of 28°83 animals to the square mile. The 

heat under cultivation increased from 3,165,000 acres to nearly 
7,000,000 acres, and the total acreage now under crop gives an 
average of 2°45 acres per head of population.” 

“The produce of this vast breadth of cultivated land may be thus 
summed up for the year 1881-82, as 29,675,899 bushels of wheat, 
11,718,264 bushels of oats, 6,326,050 bushels of maize, and 
828,228 bushels of other cereals, 364, 762 tons of potatoes, 850, 167 
tons of hay, and 1,438,060 gallons of wine. 

“In the above year the foreign trade of all the colonies. amounted 
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to an average of £36-6-8 per cent of the population, while their 
public debts were at the average rate of £33-17-4d per head, 
against which the great Australian Commonwealth possesses as 
security 6,788 miles of railways in active operation, and under 
another, 49,119 miles of electric telegraph, in addition to public 
lands for disposal amounting to 1,881,536,970 acres.” 

A very large and profitable branch of Australian industry is 
sheep farming, and though it may not happen that an extensive 
trade with India will at an early period be created either in wools 
or woollen goods, these articles enter freely into the import trade 
with other countries than England. As with the vines of Aus- 
tralia, so with its flocks, frequent importations from the conti- 
nent of the best varieties have led to great improvements in 
the quality of their stock, and there is no doubt that in the pro- 
cess of acclimatisation, there has been a marked improvement in 
the length and softness of the wool as well as an increase in the 
weight per animal. We may form some tolerably clear idea 
of the rate of increase in pastoral products, when we know 
that in the older colony of New South Wales in 1881, the 
aggregate value of shipments of wool, tallow, hides, meats and 
live stock was nearly nine millions sterling, or two and a half 
millions increase over the figures for 1871, the value of the 
local consumption of these, which was very considerable, being of 
course omitted. 

The manufacture of cloths, tweeds and blankets is being 
steadily developed, and at the last Sydney Industrial Exhibition, 
first class awards were given for some of these goods. In a 
country where cattle breeding is carried on upon a large scale, it is 
not surprising that the manufacture of leather and the industries 
in connection therewith should provide employment for about seven 
thousand hands, and that the trade in these goods to other colo- 
nies should in 1882 have amounted to the value of £191,051. 

The geographical position of Tasmania gives it a salubrity and 
coolness not to be found in the other colonies, and renders that 
country specially adapted for cattle and sheep breeding and it is 
from the maguificent farms in that most southern of the Australian 
colonies that the finest stud animals are provided. It is here that 
India will find in the future the great field of supply for cavalry 
horses, and here are to be met animals whose features of excellence 
consist in that massiveness uf form and muscular development and 
hardiness of constitution which cannot be brought out to the 
same perfection in the northern climates of continental Australia, 
The stud sheep of Tasmania realise exceedingly high prices in 
the Victorian and New South Wales markets, In the “ Tasmanian 
Hand-book” we read, that a year or two ago-a famous Merino 
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ram—Sir Thomas lst—was sold by auction in Melbourne for 
860 guineas, and not long afterwards his son—Sir Thomas 2nd 
—realised 600 guineas, Last year a Tasmanian ram _ brought 
500 guineas at the Melbourne sales, and the general stud sheep 
offered realised various prices from 300 guineas to 500 guineas. 

Tasmania is essentially a pastoral country : its manufactures are 
few and not of much importance. In the colony of Victoria, 
however, the reverse is the case, and, as we saw in the court 
which contained the exhibits from that colony, there were manu- 
factured articles shewing a high degree of excellence and admir- 
able finish. The total number of manufactories in the country is 
2,488, of which 1,146 use steam-engines, the total horse-power 
of which is 15 033. They employ 43,209 hands, and the approx- 
imate total value of lands, buildings, machinery and plant is 
£8,044,296. 

Nor is New South Wales behind its younger colony in the ex- 
tent and value of its manufactures, as we saw by the excellent show 
made of their products in the Colonial Court. We find that in. 
the year 1881 there were, in connection with agricultural matters, 
178 establishments, employing 3,371 hands; working on raw 
materials the production of the pastoral interest, 331 establish- 
ments, employing 3,380 hands; manufacture of food of which 
the raw material is not the produce of agriculture and of articles 
of drink, &c., 316 establishments, employing 2,237 hands ; build- 
ing materials and plastic manufactories, 941 establishments, 
employing 6,689 hands; machine manufactories, brass, lead, and 
iron works, 204 establishments, employing 3,142 hands ; miscel- 
janeous works and manufactories, 1,066 establishments, employ- 
ing 13,844 hands. At the close of the year 188] there were in 
operation in New South Wales 166 mills for grinding and dress- 
ing grain, employing 3,025 horse-power, 403 stones, and 703 
hands. With an abundant supply of the finest wheat produced in 
the north, it will be readily understood that the southern colonies 
are able to manufacture biscuits of the most excellent quality: 
those sent out by the Melbourne firms are to our taste preferable 
to the make of the well-known firm of Huntley and Palmer, and 
should be specially acceptable to Indian consumers, 

The two great industries, however, which we believe will form 
the basis of a future important trade between Avéstralia and 
India are those of preserved meats and wines. Copper and tin 
have already assumed large proportions in the customs returns 
relating to Australian trade, and in the event of a more direct line 
of steamers being established than that 162 Ceylon, there can 
be no doubt the trade in these largely consumed metals will 
steadily increase. The tin of Tasmania and New South Wales 
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‘is pronounced equal to the best reaching India from the Straits, 
and as yet the workings of these ores in the colonies are quite 
in their infancy, A direct line of steamers to Calcutta would so 
far reduce the charges on those articles, as to enable them to 
‘compete succesfully with the products of other mines, a result 
which there is very little doubt will be the outcome of the 
Calcutta Exhibition, 

Possessing as they do such great facilities for the successful 
rearing of stock of all descriptions, it can readily be understood 
that the colonies of the South are able to cater for the meat 
supply of a large portion of the world. Great Britain has long 
been an excellent customer for preserved meats, and more recently 
of carcasses shipped in refrigerating chambers, which have gener- 
ally found a profitable market. In England, however, these con- 
signments have to compete with shipments from Canada, thie 
United States and South America. The result is that the returns 
are not so remunerative as might otherwise have been the case: 
were shipments to be made to India, no such competition would be 
encountered, while, on the other hand, the shorter voyage would 
be in favour of the new enterprise. When we state that meat 
‘can be placed on board ship by the carcass in refrigerating cham- 
bers for as little asa penny a pound, it only remains to calculate 
the attendant charges of freight, ice-house, landing and selling 
in’ Calcutta, which are not likely to amount to more than a hun- 
dred per cent on first cost: this calculation would make it ap- 
pear that the very finest of Australian beef and mutton may 
be sold here at three pence or thereabouts, and yet leave a sufficient 
profit to the shipper. That there will be some early preju- 
dice against the use of Australian beef and mutton, just as 
there has been in England, we are quite prepared to find. We 
know that even domestice servants were for a long time opposed 
to the use of Australian beef seut home in tins, although their 
masters and mistresses were consuming it; and to the present 
‘time this unaccountable prejudice continues, though to a much 
less extent. What may be the opinion of Indian residents in re- 
gard to Australian preserved or frozen meat, has yet to be ascer- 
tained ; for, beyond a few isolated cases, no trial has yet been 
made. The first-opportunity was afforded after the juries on pre- 
served meats in the Exhibition had completed their comparison 
of the various descriptions presented to. them, and even these were 
not on a sufficient scale to determine the feeling, or rather the 
taste, of the public in the matter. The question, however, will 
be very much influenced by the matter of price, and so far as frozen 
meat is concerned, there is no doubt that the Australian colonies 
can lay down carcasses at a lower figure than that at which 
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local supplies can be procured, and arrangements could readily be 
made to supply Australian meat for the use of the troops, and in 
time, no doubt, the supply of families could be included in the 
business. 

There is a matter connected with the consumption of beef in 
this country which is well worth the consideration of Govern- 
ment in its bearing on the agricultural interest: we allude to 
the decrease in the herds of the country by murrain and famines, 
which, supplemented by continued daily slaughter for the 
supply of our households with food, not only promises to assume 
very serious proportions in time, but is the means of curtail- 
ing the supply of cattle manure already at an exceptionally 
low ebb. ‘The people of this country have been agitating for 
a cessation of slaughter of cows on religious grounds: this 
movement might be justified on economic grounds, inasmuch as 
every cow slaughtered for the table is a means of lessening future 
increase in herds already toomuch reduced in numbers by sick- 
ness and death. The cattle of an agricultural country forma 
very material source of its prosperity, and if our Government 
can be induced to regard this question of cattle supply for 


agricultural operations in a proper light, it will lend all the 
encouragement in its power to the liberal importation of 


butchers’ meat from the Southern Colonies as the best means of 
economising the cattle resources of this country. A calculation 
of the number of animals yearly slaughtered for the supply 
of troops alone would, we feel convinced, show some very import- 
ant figures, 

We are without any data in connection with imports of pre- 
served meats into British India, but, no doubt, they are already 
considerable, It is not our object, however, to look to supplant- 
ing such supplies by imports from Australia: there are never- 
theless other articles drawn, to a great extent, from foreign 
Sources, which might readily be taken from the colonies, 

The following are some of the imports to which we allude, 
shewing what the extent of these were from all countries in 
1880-81, and what proportion of the total was drawn from the 


Australian Colonies :— 
Imprerts into India in 1880-81 


From ali From 

Countries, Australia, 

Coal eee ... tons 712,320 .,. tons 2,948 
Horses obs son 3.475 .. No. 1,920 
Wines soe ... galls, 480,953 ee galls, 2,850 

' Butter and Cheese ... veo [ee 669,161 ... Ibs. 14,936 
Copper oes ... tons 4,927 os. tons 342 
Soap Cwts. 24,565 ... Cwts. 144 


Preserved fruits and veactables,., £ 487,980 ... £ 107 
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Imports into India in 1880-81 —(Contiuued.) 


From all From 
Countries. Australia. 
Wool eee »- tbs 87,273 } 
Tin eee eee tons, 1,544 
Bacon and Ham __..., oo Ids 593,681 } nil. 
Boots and Shoes _... om & 49,867 | 
Saddlery eee ioe S| 25,375 J 


Australia would have no difficulty is providing all the coal, 
copper and tin required by India, and ten times the number of 
horses at present imported into the country if needed. Her 
means of supplying farm and dairy produce are almost boundless, 
for her flocks and herds are ever on the increase. We read in 
the official handbook for New South Wales that “All the 
fruits of northern and southern Europe are grown with success. 
The orange is cultivated most extensively, the area so planted 
being 6,716 acres in 1882-3, while the fruit gathered amounted 
to 4,978,829 dozens. As many as 10,000 oranges have been 
obtained from individual trees. Oranges are largely exported 
to the neighbouring Colonies, and many proprietors of orangeries, 
who began life in a very small way, have realized a fortune. The 
olive, caper, fig, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, custard- 
apple, guava, banana, arachis nut, almond, passion-fruit, loquat, 
quince, plum, nectarine, pear, apple, and peach, all thrive. 
Gardens and orchards covered in 1882-3 an area of 17,060} 
acres. Fruit is cheap, and is consumed in large quantities by 
all classes. Grapes for table use covered an area of 1,150} 
acres, and the quantity picked was 1,440} tons, Fortunately 
phylloxera is yet unknown in this Colony.” 


This has reference to but one of the Southern colonies. 
In Victoria and Tasmania fruit is perhaps still more abundant 
and of exceeding size, and exceptionally fine flavor, That fruit 
may be largely imported into India in ice chambers as well in 
asin the form of preserves and jams, there is no doubt. Mr. 
Bosisto, in his Lecture on Australia, said: ‘ Dealing with the 
question of food-supply alone, it well be seen that Australia is 
in a particularly good position. In the matter of cultivation, 
South Australia, with an area of 903,425 square miles, has 24 
millions of acres under crop; New South Wales, possessing a 
territory to the extent of 309,175 square miles, has 733,528 
acres; while Victoria, with 87,884 square miles, has no less than 
21 millions of acres in cultivation. In respect to wheat and 
other cereals, we can hardly expect to supply India, herself a 
great grain-producing country, but such commodities as sugar, 
flour, and wines can be furnished to any extent.” He went 
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on to say in regard to other industries of this colony, (and 
his remarks are equally applicable to New South Wales and South 
Australia)—“ Her manufactures are extensive, full of the latest 
machine improvements: her artisans do not lack either know- 
ledge, intelligence, or industry: her merchants and commercial 
men will bear comparison for upright conduct, strict probity 
and liberal considerations in all business relations with any 
elsewhere. The yearly increasing magnitude of her resources, 
both in raw materials and manufactured goods, gives her the 
power to go outside and enter into the other markets. Her rise 
and progress during the past three ‘ decades’ have been not only 
rapid, but her people are settled and fixed; no desire to seek 
‘fresh fields or pastures new;’ the sequence follows—her 
industries and manufactures are firmly established, there is no 
desire therefore to keep her peoples’ industrial labour confined 
within the radius of the Australian group; for, notwithstanding 
the variations of the tariff of the several Colonies, and the prin- 
ciples which have guided each one in its separate policy, yet each 
is fully alive to the value and to the necessity of opening up 
markets in other countries for the disposal of their products and 
manufactures.” 

In regard to one industry alone, that of leather, the colonies 
have made great and rapid strides; their supplies of hides are 
necessarily very large and of fine quality, and they have secured 
the services of some of the best workmen from Europe. To 
an unprofessional eye the boots, shoes, portmanteaux, dressing 
cases, &c., shewn amongst the Australian exhibits would bear 
comparison with similar articles from England and were, no doubt, 
scarcely inferior to them in make and quite equal in material. 
Were proof of this needed, it would be found in the number of first 
class awards obtained, not. merely for wines and agricultural and food 
products, but for a variety of manufactured articles, In the depart- 
ment of printing and binding a gold medal attested the excellence of 
the work performd by the Government printer in Sydney. 

Vine cultivation and wine-making are now settled and largely 
encouraged industries in the Southern Colonies, one colony 
alone producing as much wine as India imports from all parts 
of the world, Nor is it in only one or two descriptions of wines that 
Australian vignerons have distingushed themselves, for we find in the 
Australian courts of the Calcutta Exhibition “ wines light and dry, 
fruity and full-bodied, sparkling and clear, bouquets delicate and 
rich : there are at least over seventy exhibitors: the lists of wines in 
the different catalogues of the several Courts contain burgundy, 
claret, chasselas, hermitage, reislivg, sauterne, sauvignon, hock, 
muscatel, mataro, Pedro Ximines, port, sherry, and last though not 
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the least, champagne.”* Throughout the colonies the annual pro- 
duction of wine cannot now be less.than a million and a half 
gallons. 

Recalling the fact that the wines of Australia have passed through 
one of the most trying ordeals possible, vzz., the test of competi- 
tion at the wine exhibition of Bordeaux, in 1882, and that they 
came out with a very high eulogium on their eharacter and quality, 
it cannot fail to be conceded that the vignerons of those colonies 
deserve the utmost credit for their efforts in wine-making. The 
Bordeaux judges pronounced the wines shown on that occasion 
far superior to those usually met with in Europe, although not 
equal in quality to the superior vintages of France. With a 
little longer experience in regard to the blending of vine products, 
with a little more attention to some minor details in the manage- 
ment of their wines during the various processes, it is thought 
that the wine-growers of the Southern Colonies will before long 
take a very high position in the markets of the world. 

In the official handbook for New South Wales we are re- 
minded that “The judges of wine at the late Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition, consisting of representatives from every 
wine-producing country in the world, recorded a unanimous 
opinion to the effect that Austalian wines are, on the whole, 
excellent in quality, and destined to enter into successful com- 
petition in the markets of Europe. One of the judges com- 
pared the Valleys of the Hunter and the Paterson with those 
ef the Gironde and the Garonne, from which the best Frencl: 
wines are obtained, stating that. as the climate and soil of the 
former are both favourable to wine production, the wines made 
in the Colony will every year become more like the celebrated 
vintages of France. The yield of wine has averaged from 
100 gallons to 700 gallons per aere, though certain kinds of 
grapes have produced over 1,000 gallons per acre. The area 
of Jand occupied by vines in 1882 was 4,448 acres; the quantity 
of wine produced from 26,281 acres being 543,596 gallons, and 
of brandy 3,522 gallons.” 

That Australia can supply good and pure wines at a low cost 
suitable for consumption in India, we have full proof in the ex- 
cellence and cheapness of its clarets, hermitages, reislings, sauternes 
and hocks, the best of which are to be had of mature age at 
four rupees the gallon ; while more ordinary kinds are obtain- 
able at half that figure. Whether it is good policy on the part 
of Australian vignerons to multiply the varieties of their wines in 
preference to aiming at the production of a fewer number of quali- 
ties may be open to question. It does not follow that their soil 











* fecture by J. Bosisto. 
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aud climate are equally favourable for every description, even 
through the produce of special vines brought from their respec- 
tive homes in Frauce, Germany or Spain, where wine-makers con- 
fine their attention to the cultivation of vines found to be most 
suited to their localities, It may perhaps ultimately come to this in 
Australia. 

Looking at these colonies as a home for retired Indian civil and 
military officers, the climate of the Great South Land forms 
an important element in our consideration, for it is not enough 
that the cost of living is low, and the means for educating 
children ample. As a matter of fact, the climate of the colo- 
nies is most favourable to human life. We have long known 
that in the bush the traveller could sleep out in “the open ” with 
impunity: Mr. Bosisto, of Victoria, in the lecture he recently 
delivered, informs us that this is due to the presence of a plant 
peculiarly Australian. It belongs to the natural order Myrtacez, 
und is altogether distinct from any other tribe, This is the gum 
tree or eucalyptus, comprising about a hundred and fifty distinct 
species, and forming four-tifths of the vegetation of that island 
continent. Everywhere they are to be found: on hills, in open 
plains, in creeks, often attaining an altitude of four hundred feet. 
As the discoverer of the many valuable properties contained in 
the leaves of this tree, Mr. Bosisto is well qualified to speak of their 
great value :—he says: “ most of the leaves of the different species 
are full of oil-cells visible to the naked eye. The leaves have sto- 
mata, or breathing pores on each side, and the petiole, or leaf- 
stalk, performs an interesting action by turning one side or the 
other constantly to the direct rays of the sun, or, if these are ob- 
structed by cloud or by night, to the warm currents of air existing. 
Under this operation a continued leaf action of absorption and ex- 
halation is going on. ‘The leaves of these trees are very abundant ; 
and in every oue hundred pounds of leaves in the chief species, 60 
ounces, or three imperial pints of a pure volatile oil is obtained ; 
other kinds give less in quantity, but the average may be given at 
20 ounces. Owing to this leaf action in the air, there is a daily 
giving off of an enormous amount of this volatile vapour through- 
out a large portion of Australia. The forests of Australia are full 
of this aromatising odour, and it is fell by every one travelling in 
the bush; the chemical effect of all this is, that there is set up a 
continued supply of ozone which leads toa healthy aud vigorous 
atmosphere. ‘laking these things into consideration, it is not diffi- 
cult to form the belief that Australia, as a whole, has the finest 
climate in the world.” 

It'may be worth while for the colonists to pause in the wholesale 
destruction of these splendid timber producers, and take some steps 
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for the planting of young trees to replace the health-givers that 
are daily being removed from the face of the country, as exten- 
sive denudation might result inimically to the salubrity of these 
colonies. The Victorian Court of the Calcutta Exhibition contain- 
ed some most interesting exhibits of medicinal preparations from 
this valuable tribe of trees the properties of which are now well 
established and recognized by medical practitioners in all parts 
of the world. These comprise remedial agents for both inter- 
nal and external use. 

Having noticed the principal articles of Australian produce 
suitable for an Indian trade, we may turn to those products of 
this country of which the Australian coloni¢s are consumers, with 
a view to learn the prospects of an export trade hence to the 
South. We find the following as the values of Indian produce en- 
tered at the Custom House as shipped to Australian ports, in 
the two periods indicated below :— 


1877-8 1880-1 

Gunny Bags, power-loom-made £ 239,772 we £ 251,129 
Do. hand made ... eee ” 8,716 tee 7] 9,981 
Jute, raw oe Se ces ac: I aoe le 7,893 
Rice eee eee ” 30,638 eee ” 44,318 
Castor Oil eee eee ” 46,801 eve ” 56,763 
Coffee eee ‘6 ” 11,294 ore ” 7,047 


Tea ‘ 7 ee 42,992 


These are the articles hitherto shipped to the Australian 
colonies, but there should be, we are confident, a considerable 
demand for many other goods and wares, the produce of Upper 
India. The art-ware, rugs, embroidery, and even much of the 
ordinary matting produced in such quantity and so cheaply in 
the North-West Provinces, would all find a market down South, 
and though such merchandise might not at first come up toa 
large amount, it would help to build up a trade in the future 
that would be beneficial to both countries. 

Tea is an article capable of great things in the future. The 
demand for it has much increased since the year of the Melbourne 
Exhibition, and though the results of the trade have not been 
quite satisfactory, it is believed that if smaller packages were 
resorted to, it would find more favour amongst the class of traders 
who could do most to extend its consumption. Surely Indian 
tea should find favour in preference to the low qualities shipped 
to Australia from the ports of China. Coffee appears to be 
taken chiefly from Java, but this article of produee might go 
down from India in far larger quantities with the aid of direct 
steam communication, 

This question brings us to the consideration of the highly 
important subject which is now engaging much attention in 
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the colonies down south—the great need which exists for a line 
of steamers to ply between the Australian ports and India without 
shifting cargo. It is felt that so long as goods from and to 
Australia have to be landed at Colombo and to be re-shipped on 
other vessels, with a delay of from ten to fourteen days: and fre- 
quently much more, it is vain to look for any material increase 
in the trade between these two points. Full cargves may not be 
at once forthcoming both ways, but we feel confident that be- 
fore a few years have elapsed, such a trade will assume im- 
portant dimensions, That the colonists are confident of this, 
we may take for granted from the action of the Sydney and 
other comnunities in having already formed a Company for the 
purpose of opening a direct trade with India, This it is proposed 
to do by means of steamers to leave every month from Sydney, 
proceeding south vid Melbourne and Adelaide, thence to Ceylon 
and Madras, where it is believed a certain amount of cargo and 
passengers would be obtainable, and so on to Calcutta. The re- 
turn voyage would be also by way of Madras and Ceylon, but from 
tiie latter port the steamers would proceed to Siugapore and Bata- 
via vid Torres Straits to Brisbane and Sydney. A communication 
lias been made by the promoters of this scheme to the various 
Chambers of Commerce in the Hast, with the view of ascertaining 
what amount of support may be looked for in regard to shares as 
well as in the business to be found for such a line of steamers, It 
is probable that the task of floating this company will mainly 
devolve upon the Colonies who possess the necessary energy and 
capital for the purpose. In the Presidency cities of India so 
much capital has been invested in local undertakings, and the 
financial operations of the’ Government have caused such a 
stringency in the money market, that little aid can be reckoned upon 
in those quarters, hpwever sanguine Calcutta merchants and plan- 
ters may be as to the results of such au enterprise as the pro- 
posed company. That it will be floated and that it will prove 
a success, can hardly be doubted by those who kuow the energy 
which the colonists of Australia bring to bear upon every enterprise 
they take in hand, and how much there js of trade for future 
mutual development. | 

The intercourse of British India with the Colonies, taking 
its produce and providing labour for its surplus population, has 

rown dnring the last decade to important proportions. Ceylon 
was the first of these to employ Indian coolies in the culti- 
vation of its plantations, though long prior to that date (1837) 
rice, curry stuffs and native cloths had been taken to the spicy 
island in quantities. The importation of rice into Ceylon has 
grown to about six millions of bushels, notwithstanding the 
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efforts of the local Government to render the colony indepen- 
dent of foreign food supply, by the encouragement of irrigation 
works, on which large sums have been expended and often 
with good results, The total value of Indian imports forms an im- 
portant feature of the connection which has so long existed 
between the island and the neighbouring continent : scarcely less 
important from another point of view is the employment given 
to coolies from the Madras Presidency by the coffee, tea aud 
cocoa planters of Ceylon, as may be seen by official documents 
published from time to time. Emigration, indeed, to British 
and foreign colonies is a means of providing many thousands of 
tle spare populations of India with profitable employment, 
aud of enabling them to bring back to their native land, after 
a lapse of years, sums of money the result of savings sufficient 
to enable them to settle on land as prosperous cultivators. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in reviewing the state 
of emigration for 1882 remarks on the great difference in the 
savings of returned coolies from British and Foreign Colonies. 
It appears from the report in question that the 1,501 who 
returned during the year from Demerara, brought back with 
them Rs. 3,54,898, which comes to an average of Rs. 236 per 
head. The savings of the 74 returned emigrants from Natal 
amounted to Rs, 8,846, which gives an average of Rs. 119. ‘Tlie 
smallest aggregate savings made in any colony were those 
made by the 71 coolies who returned from St. Vincent; their 
balance at the bankers amounted to Rs, 6,852, or Rs. 96 per 
man. In comparison with these figures we find the following 
was the state of things as regards the three French colonies 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe and Reunion, from which emigrants 
returned to India during the year, From Martinique there 
came back 46 coolies; who brought with them Rs. 2,720, that 
is, an average of Rs. 59: from Guadaloupe there returned 169 
coolies with Rs, 10,000, also an average of Rs. 59: and from 
Reunion 37 coolies with 1,475, an average of Rs. 39 per man. 
These figures show that the emigrants to Demerara had the 
chance of coming back to India with nearly four times the 
savings of emigrants to Guadaloupe or Martinique, and tlie 
emigrants to St. Vincent with nearly twice as much. 

The circumstances under which emigration to Ceylon is carried 
on renders it somewhat difficult to ascertain the precise 
savings of the Tamil labourers remitted to their families or 
brought back with them on their persons, as the journey 
is so easy that many of them return to the mainland 
whence they went at all seasons of the year. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that during the year 1882 there were remitted 
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from Ceyloh by Government money orders not less than Rs, 
250,000, a sure and certain proof of their good employment and 
fair treatment in that island, where the bappiest relations have 
always prevailed between the planters and their coolies, 

If the specimens of produce in the Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore 
and British Guiana Courts of the Exhibition were not of great 
extent or variety, the planters of those colonies have at any rate 
shewn much care in the selection of their exhibits, the excellence 
of which has been attested by the verdict of judges in the dif- 
ferent classes. The coffee, spices, cocoa and oils from Ceylon 
have obtained a larger proportion of first class certificates than 
have been awarded any other country or colony, in proportion 
to the number of their exhibits ; whilst Mauritius and the Straits 
Settlements have fully maintained their old repute as producing 
countries. 

In the official handbook to the British Guiana Court, we 
find the following remarks on the subject of return coolies and 
their well earned savings: “The political economist, who sees 
the return ships carrying back to Calcutta the well seasoned hands 
with the large snms of money and jewellery, cannot but feel 
a pang to see this transfer of wealth and man-power from a 
new country with only three inhabitants to the square mile, 
to a country which is notoriously over populated,” This feeling 
is natural enough on the part of the Demerara colonists, but 
the Indian authorities cannot fail to regard with satisfaction the 
investment of this returned capital and labour in the soil of 
India, To the island of Ceylon the emigration is entirely volun- 
tary. Tamil coolies with their wives and children flock over 
unsought and unaided, certain of finding employment, and knowing 
well the care that is bestowed upon them in times of sick- 
ness as well as in health, A costly staff of medical attendants and 
well found hospitals are at their service in any emergency, aud so 
well are they located, that many thousands of them have perma- 
neutly settled in the country as cultivators of the soil on their 
own account in the enjoyment of a permanent prosperity. 

It is clear that the exchange of labour and produce in some 
instances, and of labour alone in others, between India and the 
Colonies of Great Britain, is productive of unmixed good, and 
in this view the Indian authorities will act wisely in encouraging 
emigration to the Straits Settlements, Fiji, Perak and Queensland, 
In the latter colony, where the sugar industry is attaining such 
large proportions, the services of coolies from the Madras Presi- 
dency would be of the utmost benefit to both countries, and at the 
same time help todraw closer the ties which exist between the 
colonists of the Great South Land and the people of this country, 
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a consummation in which we are all deeply interested. That 
the southern colonies will before long form one great and power- 
ful Federation there can be no doubt. A still more extensive and 
powerful Federation between the eastern and southern depen- 
dencies of Great Britain looms in the future. The day will 
come when LEngland’s Indian possessions, powerful in their new 
developments, and the Australian federation will become united 
as a great federal power available in any time of England's 
need, and together form a bulwark against the common enemies 
of the parent ‘State, rejoicing in the work and proud of the duty. 


JOHN CAPPER, 
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Art. VIIL—THE PRIMITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF FIRE. 


a previous article was on fire-making as a test of race, 

We there attempted to show that resemblances in the 
modes of kindling new fire, such as were practised of old among 
the so-called Aryan nations, cannot be alleged in proof of etlni- 
cal relationship, but sprang out of certain fundamental instincts 
common to mankind at large. Our object in the present article 
is to apply the same line of argument to the opinions which 
have been held regarding the nature and functions of the 
element itself. We hope to be able to show, that the unani- 
mity which has prevailed on these points among nations alleged to 
be Aryan is not, as some maintain, the relic of an old tradition 
peculiar to the first inhabitants of the Oxus, but the outcome 
of a primitive philosophy, in which all nations, Aryan and 
non-Aryan alike, have had an equal degree of share. 

The main headings, under which it is proposed to describe 
the old philosophy of fire, are the following :— 


(1.) Fire as the soul or life of animals and plants and of 
the entire universe ; 

(2.) As the symbol and safeguard of the collective life 
of tribes or states ; 

(3.) As the source of health and purity to persons and 
things ; 

(4.) As the abode and characteristic of gods and godlike 
men. 


It must be premised, however, that in the consideration of 
these subjects fire cannot be dissociated from the sun, its great 
store house and representative unit in the upper world. The 
descent of fire from the sky is the burden of many of the 
myths by which savage and barbarous races have explained 
to their own minds the origin of earthly flames. The Natchez 
of the New World have (or had till lately) a perpetual fire, 
which their lawgiver, the Sun himself, brought down with him 
(as they believed) from his own celestial sphere.* In every 
form of Sun-worship fire is almost the only medium through 
which offerings are made, and the chief symbol to which prayers 
are addressed. The Vedic hymns, the most ancient extant poetry 
of the Hindus, expressly tell us that Agni (fire) has three 
separate existences,—as the sun in heaven, as lightning in the 





* Great Deserts of America, by Abbé Em. Domenech, Vol. II, p. 419: 
edit. 1860, | 
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atmosphere, and as ordinary fire on the earth, In the younger 
Kdda, the hearth-fire is called “the sun in the house”; and in 
most literatures the sun is spoken of as the central hearth of 
the world, Sv when men had found out the method of making 
fire by the concentration of the solar rays, this only verified what 
had long been instinctively felt, that the same fire burns in the 
humbiest hut and in the highest sky. 


I, 


To us, as to the ancestors of mankind in the remotest 
past, religion is or aims at becoming an explanation of the 
universe. One of the first great problems which the fathers 
of speculation attempted to solve was the mystery of generation 
aud creation; and the almost universal answer given to the 
question was that fire is the element which constitutes the essence 
vf life and animates the entire fabric of nature, This doctrine, 
though it has become a commonplace in our own day, was a 
less obvious fact to primitive men; and it is the foundation of 
iuust uf the other theories which have been held in connection 
with the philosophy of fire. In the Vedic hymns, sung by the 
old sages of India some 4,000 years ago, the expression of this 
belief is very abundant and distinct. Fire or heat under the 
uame of Agni, (the Fire-god in its widest sense,) is said to be 
“the life of plants, aud of all that flies, walks, stands, or moves ;”’ 
(Rig Veda, X, 88, 4—I10). In the character of the two 
Asvins, the twin deities of dawn, the Fire-god is said to place the 
germ of reproduction in all creatures (Rig Veda, I, 157, 5). In 
the character of Sairya, the-sun, he is the déman, “the soul 
or animating principle of all things moving and stationary,” 
(Rig Veda, VII, 60,2). As Savitri, another deity of the sun, 
le is “the generator, the lord of vivifying power, and puts on 
all forms,” that is, manifests himself in every kiud of living form, 
being himself formless (Rig Vedu, V, 81,5). As Pdshan, a deity 
presiding over rain ard sunshine, he is “the nourisher,” the 
feeder of men, the fertilizer of fields, and multiplier of flocks 
(Rig Veda, V1,58, 1). As Indra, the supreme god of the Indian 
sky, he is “the eye of.all moving things,’ the lord of lightning, 





* See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 206. The same kind of identi- 
fication was applied to water. Thus in the Vedic hymns Varuna, “ the 
encompasser,” was originally a god of sky, and as such the regent of light 
and rain. Gradually he came to be especially regarded as the regent of 
the aerial ocean, which was believed to be a counterpart to the ocean 
below. In the Epic poems (Kamfyana and Mah4bbarata), Varuna’s con- 
nection with the sky has been broken off entirely, and he there figures 
as the god of the lower ocean, like the Greek Poseidon or the Koman 


Neptune. 
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and giver of force, energy, and victory to gods and men (Rig 
Veda, X, 102, 12). In one of the prose legends of the Vedic 
age, Agni, having no settled abode and being troubled where to 
find rest, takes refuge in the human body, and enters into a 
league with man to reside there as the guardian of his life in 
both worlds ; (Satapatha Brahmana, II, 3, 3, 1.) * 

In the creed and speculations of the ancient Persians, man was 
considered a microcosm, and every element in his composition 
was supposed to have come from a similar element, in the uni- 
verse, to which it was to return at the time of death, and from 
which it was to be again restored at the general resurrection of 
the dead :—“ At that time men will demand the bone from the 
spirit of earth, the blood from the water, the hair from the 
plants, and the life from fire.” In the Vendiddd,—the oldest 
extant liturgy of the same people,—it was specially revealed by 
the supreme being (Ahura Mazda) to his great high priest and 
exponent (Spitama Zarathrasta) that “fire kills no man” ; for 
it was not the fire that killed, but the will of Destiny. In the 
Bundahis, or traditional history of the creation, we are told that 
from the beginning there were five different kinds of fire :— 
“the fire which shoots up before Ahura Mazda, the lord ; the 
fire which is in the bodies of men and animals; the fire 
which is in plants; the fire Vazist, which is in a cloud and 
stands opposed to the demon in conflict; and the fire 
Spénist which they keep in use in the world.’ The first (as 
the text goes on to say,) is fire only in its purest and most 
spiritual state,—a fire such as is seen by men only with the 
eye of faith: the second (animal fire) consumes both food and 
water ; the third (plant fire) consumes water only; the fourth 
(lightning) consumes neither food nor water; the fifth and last 
(earthly fire) cousumes: food (fuel) only. The business of the 
third fire which is called the “ Good-diffuser ” is said to consist “ in 
the digestion of the food, the sleeping of the body, and the 
brightening of the eyes.” + 





* These quotations are all collected from different parts of Vol. V., Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts. In this great work the author's plan is simply to ana- 
lyse the contents of the Vedas and present them to the reader in a 
condensed and convenient form, leaving him for the most part to draw 
his own conclusions. I am myself therefore responsible for the inter- 
pretation given in the text, by which life-giving properties are ascribed 
to the various Sky-gods in virtue of their implied connection with Agni 
the Fire-god. é 

t The first quotation is from Bundahis, XXX, 6 (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. V, p. 123). The second is from Vendiddd, Fargard V. 33, 
(Sacred Books, vol. 1V. p, 51). The third is from Bundahis, Chap. XVII, 
1, (Vol. V, pp. 61-2). The fourth is from Bundahis, Chap. XI, 3, ¢Vol. V, 
pp. 184-5). 











GOF 


If fire is the element by which life is diffused through the 
bodily frame, the eye is the organ in which the expression of 
life is centered. In Japan, there is a god named Fudo, who 
has the reputation of giving sight to the blind ; and his effigy 
has been described by an eye-witness as that of a “ flame-sur- 
rounded idol.” In Tartar legends horses of divine extraction are 
said to make the rocks melt like wax, by simply looking at 
them. In Hindu legend, Kamadeva, the god of love, was re- 
duced to ashes by a flash of angry fire darted from the central 
eye of the three-eyed Shiva. By the opening of the same eye, 
it is said that the world will some day be destroyed with fire.* 
In the poetic Edda “fire gleams forth from the eyes of 
Brynhild, when she beholds the wounds of Sigurd,” her slaughtered 
warrior. When the life-flame has become extinct, it is in the 
cold and fixed eye of the dead that the death-demon takes up 
his seat. The re-appearance of the dead Samuel before the 
affrighted Saul is thus described by an English poet :— 

Earth yawned; he stood the centre of a cloud ; 

Light changed its hue retiring from his shroud, 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye; 

His hand was withered and his veius were dry. 
Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, 

In the mythology of the Greeks, Prometheus, who stole fire 
from the sky, was sometimes regarded not merely as the bene- 
factor but also as the creator of mankind. As such he is 
said to have moulded figures of clay after his own image, and 
then to have put into them the spark of life, which became 
hereditary in their offspring. The ancient physiology, both in 
Greece and Rome, was summed up in the saying, corpus est 
terra, anima est ignis. In the legends of ancient Rome it was 
said that Servius Tullius, one of the seven kings, had no earthly 
father, but was procreated by the household gods out of the 
fire of the hearth. The sentiment which dictated this legend was 
displayed much more forcibly in actual custom. In the house 
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* The allusion to the Japanese Fudo is taken from Unbeaten Tracts in 
Japan, Vol. I, Letter 32, p. 353, by Miss Arabella Bird: London, 1881. 
The allusion to Tartar horses is from Zacycl. Brit., 9th edition, Article 
on Fire, note. ‘The legena of the combustion of Kama-Deva is told in 
Ramayana, Book I, near the end. In Satupatha Brdhmana, XLV, 6, 2, 13, 
it is said that at the dissolution of the body, when the several parts of 
the organism are dispersed to their appropriate elements, the eye returns 
to the sun. In the Vendiddd Furgard, V, 13, it is directed that “ the dead 
* shall be laid in the Dakma, or burial tower, with his eyes toward the 
-“sun.” In Piato’s Republic, VI, 18, itis said: “I regard the eye as poss- 
‘‘essing more affinity to the sun than any other organ” For the Norse 
legend, see Thorpe’s Edda, Pt. LI, p. 93. 
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of every citizen in Greek or Roman states the hearth was an 
altar, upon which a fire, dedicated to the souls of ancestors (the 
Lares or household gods, as they were usually called), was kept 
constantly burning. This fire was never allowed to go out, so 
long as a son was born in each successive generation, who could 
perform the usual rites before the sacred flame. The extinction 
of the hearth implied the extinction of the household. The 
meals of the family were religious acts; for the first morsel of 
every feast was given to Hestia, the goddess of the hearth, and 
no outsider except the honoured guest-friend was allowed to be 
present at such times. Similarly the Tunguz, Mongol, and 
Turki hordes in Central and Northern Asia, will not commence 
a meal without first throwing a morsel on the hearth as an_ ofter- 
ing to the life-god of the house. In West Africa, it is the 
custom to dedicate the hut to the fire-fetish. For this purpose 
an altar is erected within ; offerings are thrown upon the flame, 
aud prayers are addressed to it that it may “live” there as 
tlhe guardian of the house. It was declared by an Ojibway prophet 
to his fellow-tribesmen :—“ Know ye that the fire in your 
huts and the life in your bodies are one and the same thing.” 
In the same tribe, whenever a new-born child is brought into the 
house, a new fire is lighted. The very same custom exists among 
the Basutos of South Africa. The new fire thus lighted’ indicates 
the new life imported into the household, and the lighting of 
such fires is considered to be conducive to the child’s health and 
longevity.* 

Fire being the essence of life, death has been described as the 
going out of aflame. The death of Dasaratha, the father of the 
renowned Rama, is thus related by the Hindu poet: “ When all 
“capacities for enjoyment liad been consumed, his life-flame 
“went out, as the flame of a lamp expires in the morning when 
“its oil has been spent.” “Put out the light, and then put 


‘out the light,” was the exclamation of Othello, as he extinguished 


the candle in Desdemona’s chamber, so as to darken his soul 
to extinguish the life of Desdemona herself. { But words, which 





* The Mongol custom is alluded to in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, 
p. 254: edit. 1871 ; and the custom of West Africa in p. 253.. The Ojibway 
custom is described in Great Deserts of America, by Abbé Em. Domenech, 
Vol. II, p. 376; and the Basuto custom in Casalis’ Basutos, p. 267. The 
saying of the Ojibway prophet is quoted from the article on Fire by Elie 
Reclus, Encye. 8rit. 9th edition. 

t Raghuvansa, XII, 1. 

t Othello, Act V., Scene II, lines 10-14. Compare the exclamation of Mac- 
beth on receiving news of the Queen’s death; “Out, out, brief candle.” 
Act V, Scene V, line 23. 
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were introduced by Shakspeare for the sake of scenic effect, 
describe what really happens in every Burman’s house whenever 
a death occurs. “When a Burman dies,” says the late Captain 
Forbes, “ all the fires in the house are extinguished directly after 
the death, and fresh fire to light them with must be bought 
with some betel-nut, tobacco, &c.”* At the nuptial ceremonies of 
the Chinese two large candles are kept burning all night in the 
wedding chamber. “Should one or both of them go out 
“during the night, such an event would indicate the premature 
“death of one of the wedded pair. If the candles should burn 
“out at about the same time, it is supposed that the couple 
“will die at about the same period in the future. Should one 
“burn much longer than the other, it is inferred that one will long 
“survive the other.” + The word nirbén (which means the 
going out of a flame) became the technical term in the Buddhist 
creed to express salvation ; for salvation in that creed consisted 
in the final extinction of the flame of personal existence. The 
church of Rome has employed the same figure, but to typify 
perdition. In the rites of this church the ceremony of putting 
out alighted taper by throwing it on the groutd symbolized 
the descent of the condemned soul into the smoke and darkness 
of eternal death. Thus when the prelates of England assembled 
to compel king Henry III to confirm the Great Charter, they 
stood around him holding lighted tapers in their hands, and 
after denouncing the severest penalties of the church against 
any one who should hereafter violate the Charter, they threw 
their tapers on the ground and exclaimed :—“ May the soul of 
every one who incurs this sentence so stink and corrupt in 
hell.’’t 3 : a 

The theory, by which earthly fire was identified with the soul or 
vital principle, was applied to the great luminary of the sky. In 
the religion of Egypt, one of the chief deities was Ra, who per- 
sonified the sun, the great storehouse of heavenly fire, from which, 
as from the fire of the Grecian Zeus, all the lesser flames of heaven 
aud earth were said to emanate. ‘here was no idol or material image 
of Ra in the great Sun-temple at Heliopolis. The only vi- 
sible symbol in which the life of .the world was displayed to 
those who visited his temple, was the solar disk with the Urceeus 
serpent entwined around it and rays of light ending in human 
hands, one of which offers the phallus (the great emblem of 
generative power) to his worshippers. So, too, the Saxon and 
Norse Sun-god, Frea or Fro, to whose beneficent providence were 


* British Burma, Chap. 1V, p. 94: edit. 1878. 
T Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, Chap. II, p. 64. edit. 1868, 
t Hume’s History of England, in loco, 
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ascribed the fertilizing rains, the life-giving sunshine, and the 
blessings of fruitfulness and peace, was worshipped as the god of 
marriage, and represented by a phallus like the Egyptian Ra, * 
Sometimes Ra was represented asa hawk or sun-bird, like the 
Avni Garutmat of the Indian sky (that “‘well-winged celestial bird,” 
as the Vedas call him), or the eagle of the Olympian Zeus, or the 
colossal raven of the North American races, or the red swan 
of the Ojibways, or that lost and nameless bird of Hebrew my- 
thology, which “takes the wings of the morning and sets in 
tle uttermost parts of the sea,” (Psalm CXXXIX, 9). Hence in 
the burial vaults of ancient Egypt, the soul painted on the 
wall as hovering round the mummied form, which it intends to 
reanimate with a second life, is represented as a hawk with human 
head, that is, a miniature sun illuminating the body of man. + 
Blood is the colour of fire, besides being one of the chief em- 
bodiments of life ; and hence in the religion of the Sun, blood 
has been one of the chief offerings made by the worshipper. Thus, 
the native hunting tribes of Brazil paid homage to the sun with 
birds’ feathers smeared with blood, preserving them in their cabins 
as guardians of the family life, and sprinkling them afresh from 
time to time with blood newly offered to the same deity. In 
the temples of Mexico the rising sun was welcomed every morn- 
ing of the year with the blast of trumpets, the smoke of incense, 
and drops of blood drawn from one of the priests’ own ears, 
In New Granada the holiest sacrifice that could be made by the 
priests of the Chibcha tribe was the blood of a pure: youth, 
daubed just before daylight on the peak of a mountain, so as to 
catch the first rays of the newly arisen sun, t In the creat 





* The following passage is quoted by Mr. Kemble (Saztons in England, 
Vol. I, Chap XIT, p. 337), regarding Fro or Frieco, from an account given by 
Adam of Bremen :— . Vertins (Deus) est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque 
largiens mortalibus. Cujus etiam simulachrum fingunt ingenti Priapo.” And, 
in another place, the same Adam writes: “Si nuptiz celebrande sint, sacri- 
ficia offerunt Fricconi.” 

The snaky and phallic emblems of Ra or Aten-Ra are described in 
pages 163-4 of ‘Teile’s History of the Egyptain Religion, Triibner’s edit. 
1882. The other sun-gods of Egypt were also symbolised by a phallus ; for 
(hem, see p. 80 and p. 219: and for Amun, see p. 149. The same writer 
in p. 114 remarks that every sun-temple in Egypt had a phallus made of 
stone and gilded. 

t The Egypt of the Past, by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, published by Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1881. This author, however is not entirely responsible for the 
colouring and interpretation given in the text. See also Teile’s Religion of 
Egypt, p. 71. 

a These three examples are taken from p. 261-3 of Tylor’s Primitive 
Cujture, Vol. I, edit. 1871. The interpretation of the blood offeriug is my 
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national festival that used to be held in Mexico, in pre-Christian 
times, in honor of the Sun-god (Tezcatlipoca), a beautiful youth, 
after being worshipped for one whole year as an incarnation of 
the sun and an emblem of his youthful vigour, was sacrificed by a 
priest dressed in a red or blood-coloured mantle. While the 
youth was being immolated, his heart still quivering with life and 
dripping with blood was held up to the full blaze of the sun, and 
in this way the soul or life of the youth was rendered back to the 
god who gave it.* The Thugs of India, (a sect of secret mur- 
derers, which has been lately suppressed), kept their dreadful 
instrument, the pickaxe, constantly turned towards the west as 
the region of darkness and death ; and the ceremony for con- 
secrating the pickaxe was declared invalid, if the shadow of any 
living thing fell upon it, while the consecrating ceremony was 
being performed. + 

The examples hitherto quoted relate solely to animals and 
plants. But the maxim corpus est terra, anima est ignis was 
applied not merely to man himself, but to the entire physical 
universe. Arguing from the analogy of his own organism, man 
was led to regard the world of created things as one vast animal 
body, which drew life and sustenance from an omnipresent, all- 
permeating flame. It is common with modern pantheists and poets 
to speak vaguely of the soul of nature. But it was more suited 
to the capacities of primitive men to fix upon some visible 
force or element by which this soul could be defined and realized ; 
and the element usually chosen for the purpose was fire. By 
altering a single word, the celebrated couplet of Pope can be 


made to express the great physical doctrine of antiquity: 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and fire the soul. 


The leading thought of the Egyptian religion, the point at 
which all its rays converged in one focus of light, was the doctrine 


——— + ——— ae — ———————— 








* The facts here related are given in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Vol. 
1, p. 63: edit. 1860. The explanation of the sacrifice is my own. Mr, 
Prescott’s own interpretation is that “the tragic story of this prisoner is 
the type of human destiny, which, brilliant at its commencement, too 
often closes in sorrow and disaster.” As the youth in question was avowed- 
ly an emblem and incarnation of the sun, the worshippers of the sun-god 
could scarcely have paid their patron deity a worse compliment. Such an 
interpretation is not merely antagonistic to the very aim and meaning of the 
sacrifice, but is opposed to what Mr. Prescott himself has said in page 52 
of the same chapter: “the highest placein the future world was reserved, 
as in most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in battle, or in sacrifice. 
They passed at once into the presence of the sun, whom they accompanied 
with songs and choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens.” 

+ Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thugs, p. 46: edit. 
London, 1837. 
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of cosmic fire. “The Goddess Neith,’ says Dr. Teile, “like all 
the other deities of Northern Egypt, is a personification of the 
heavenly fire. She represented the cosmic fire, hidden, myste- 
rious, to which all that is owes its existence.” The epithets, by 
which Neith and the other deities or powers representing the 
soul of nature are commonly described, are “the young-old,” 
“lord of the long times,” “ the first-existing,” “ the lord of cen- 
turies”—all of which indicate that the subtle creative flame 
which animates the body of nature was the oldest and first of 
elements. ‘The speculations of the ancient Hindus bore a close 
resemblance to this doctrine. 


Iu the Vedic hymns Agni is said “ to have stretched out the heaven 
“and the earth, to have illuminated the primeval darkness, to have 
“caused the sun to ascend the sky, to have made all that flies, or 
“walks, or stands or moves.”’* In the old religion of Persia the 
creation and orderly arrangement of the world were ascribed to 
Ahura Mazda, “ the all-creative spirit,” the essence of whose na- 
ture consisted of fire and light :—* He first created, by means of 
“his own inherent fire, the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
“through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the inborn 
“good mind. When my eyes beheld thee, the essence of truth, 
“the creator of life, who manifests his life in his works, then I 
“knew thee to be the primeval spirit, thou Mazda.’t The fire 
called Asha Vahista, which specially represented the fixity and 
order of the world, is invariably spoken of as Ahura Mazda’s 





* These remarks as to the cosmogonic character of Agni had been writ- 
ten before I had seen Religions of Jndia, by A. Barth, who in Chap. 1 
p- 10., has thus described the functions of the Vedic Agni: “ He begets the 
“ gods, organizes the world, produces and preserves uviversal life, and is in 
“a word a power in the Vedic cosmogony. *** He isa sort of anima mundi, 
a subtle priuciple pervading all nature,” &c. Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1882. 


The passage relating to Neith is quoted from Teile’s Aistory of the 
Egyptian Religion, (‘friibner’s edit, 1882), p. 205. The other deities or 
powers representing the cosmic flame are Shu (pp. 85, 6) Amun, pp. 149, 
150), Pthah (pp. 91-5), Chnum (p. !31). The various sun-gods of Egypt, 
Re, Osiris, Horus, Munt, Chem, Set with their respective goddesses, were 
all looked upon as creative powers. 


Tf Quoted from the fourth section of the first Gathai Yasna XXXI in 
Hang’s Essays on the Parsis, p. 151; edit. 1878. The name Ahura Mazda 
has been corrupted into Ormuzd in European books. The etymology given 
by Prof. Max Miiller derives the name from the two Sanskrit words 


~ 
the § aes which mean the Wise Spirit. But the late Dr. Hang con- 


sidered this to be a mistake. He points out in p. 301, note (1), that the 
oldest form of the word Mazda was Mazdao, which he derives from mad 
(all), and dao (creator.) Hence Mazda means the all-creator. 
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son. * The cosmogony of the Norse commenced with a pri- 
meval chaos, in which neither earth nor heaven could be distin- 
guished, and no form of life existed. This was followed by “a 
luminous, burning, flaming world situated towards the south,” 
from which a warm breath exhaled, and the first germs of life 
were created, + The earliest philosophers of Greece tried one 
element after another in their attempts to hit upon some pri- 
mordial principle, by which the formation and maintenance of 
the world could be explained. But fire, the element chosen by 
Heraclitus, was the one finally accepted by the nation. Aristotle 
taught that Zeus, the great god of the Greeks, was merely a 
name for the fire of the sky; and this doctrine received after- 
wards a wider extension from the Stoics, who held that 
“the world-spirit is a primeval fire, just as the soul of man, which 
“is an emanation from it, consists of warm ether.” { The doc- 
trine of a pan-cosmic fire, guided by an indwelling mind, is thus 
stated by Virgil :— 

Principio coelum ac terras camposque liquentes 

Lucentemque globum Lune Titaniaque astra 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelestis origo 
Seminibus, &c. 





Zineid, VI, 724 ff. 
The races of North America believed and still believe in a 
Great Spirit, Gitchi Manito, who animates the entire creation, 
whose voice speaks to them in the wind and thunder, whose 
eye shines upon them with his light, whose breath warms 
them with the solar heat, or destroys them with the forest fire. 
Some tribes identify this being with the sun, others with fire ; whiie 
others attempt to conceive him as something more ethereal than 
either § The natives of Mexico preserved up to the time of the 
Spanish conquest the worship of the Fire-lord, whom they called 
Hue-hue-teotl, “ the old-old-god,”—a title which appears to imply 
that they considered fire to be the primeval element and tho 
chief agent in the work of creation ; but creative functions were 


a 





* See, for example, Vendiddd, Fangard VIII, 2, 5; and 8,79, Sacred Books 
of the Hast, Voi. LV. 

t Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Chap. V, p. 98: Bohn’s edition, 1859. 

t Oxford Essays, 1858. ‘lhe quotation is from an essay on the Ancient 
Stoics by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 95 ; who quotes from Dr. Zeller’s Philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Vol.1II, pp. 67-122. 

§ See Great Deserts of America, by Abvé Em. Domenech, Vol. II, p. 379. 
Loskiel’s Indians of North America, Part I, pp. 4:-5. The Great Spirit is 
sometimes conceived mnder the image of a gigantic bird, which evidently 
means the sun. | 
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afterwards assigned to Tezcatlipoca, the Sun-god, who under 
the patronage of the Aztecs came to be regarded as the higher 
deity of the two.* A similar inference is suggested by the 
uame of another Ancient of Days, Unkul-unkulu, “ the old-old- 
one,” whom the South Africans still faintly worship as Creator,— 
a kind of obsolete Titan, like the Greek Prometheus, who was 
once master of the world, came down to the earth, and put 
the first life-flame into forms. of clay. Fire-worship in a 
purely pantheistic sense could not have prevailed widely among 
savage tribes. But it is worth noticing that in the mythologies 
and folklore of even the most backward races fire is of ali the 
elements the most ubiqitous. Its existence anywhere and 
every where seems to have been assumed by a kind of universal 
instinct, At one time it is concealed in a tortoise, at another 
in a fish, at another in the ocean, at another in the cloud, at 
another in rocks, and at another in trees. Fire comes down from 
the sky or rises up from the earth at the bidding of priests, 
wizards, and inspired sages. Though it exists every where, it 
prefers, as a rule, to hide itself. It “has, therefore to be sought 
out, or stolen, or brought down by a bird, or rubbed out of wood, 
or struck out of rock. That fire exists in a latent form in 
every particle of matter was taught by scientific men in Europe 
up to a very recent date; and the doctrine has only lately been 
expelled from our school-books by the discovery that heat 1s in 
all cases merely a mode of motion. t 

Closely allied to the hypothesis of a cosmic fire, which is sup- 
posed to animate the body of nature in the same way as the 
life-flame animates the body of man, is the recognition of the 
all-ruling Sun, who sheds his’ liquid beams, fraught with life 
and light into the generative pores of the earth, and who by 
his own undeviating course through the heavens affords: , the best 


s -— 


* Tylor’s Primtive Culture, Vol. II, p. 253: edit. 1871. See also Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, Book I, Chap. I, p. 62, where he says: “ Tezcatli- 
“poca was called ‘the soul of the world, and was supposed to have been 
“its creator.” 

+ Religion of the Amazulu, by Rev. Callaway, a Missionary in South Africa, 
Part I. The deity named was worshipped as Heaven-god, Thunderer, 
Creator, and as the first great ancestur of mankind, like Prometheus by 
the Greeks. 

The notion of the world being fringed with fire occurs in the poet Gray, 
who says of Milton: “ He passed ‘the flaming bounds of space and time :” 
(See Ode on the Progress of Poesy). In. Japan the four quarters of the 
compass are represented as the ‘Gods of the Four Quarters, ” and the heads 
of each of the idols is “surrounded with flames”; (see Unbeaten Tracis 
in _ Vol. I, Letter VILI., p. 72, by Miss Arabella Bird : edit. » Murray, 
1881) 
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model of that fixity and order, of which he is in part the cause, 
In alinost all the ancient civilizations, from China to Peru, the 
Sun has been pointed to as the type of the divine nature, the 
pattera to kings and rulers, his vice-regents or descendants 
on earth, and the maker and sustainer of the universe, In 
Egypt he was worshipped as Creator with the title of Ré, in 
Assyria with that of Bel, and in Phoenicia with that of Baal. * 
In Persia, under the name of Mithra, he was the close ally and 
associate, but not the equal, of the “all-creative Spirit,” Ahura 
Mazda.+ In India his creative powers are distinctly recognized 
both among the Brahmanized or so-called Aryan tribes and 
among the non-Aryan or indigenous. By the former he is called 
“the soul of the world,” dtmd jagatas, and receives the various 
names of Surya, Savitar, Pushan, Mitra, Vishnu, &, By the 
latter under the various names of Sing-bonga, Bira Pennu, or 
Bella Pennu, he is reckoned the maker of all things in heaven and 
earth, and is said to have brought the inferior deities into being, 
that they might serve as his agents in carrying out the minor 
details of the universal scheme.t In the New World he is vene- 
rated by many of the hunting tribes as the symbol and minister 
of Kitchi Manito, the Great Spirit, as Mithra was of Ahura Mazda 
in the old creed of Persia, In Mexico under the name of Tez- 
catlipoca he almost superseded, (as we have shewn already), 
the “old-old-god,” who personified the primeval creative fire. 
In Peru, under the name of Ynti, he superseded and usurped 
the functions of an older deity, “ Pachacamac,” “he who sustains 
or gives life to the universe.” § In Japan, before the days of 
Buddhism, he was worshipped under titles which signified Vivi- 
fier, Fulfiller, Soul-lodger ; and is to this day declared to be 
the ancestor of the Micados, as he was that of the Incas in the 
old kingdom of Peru. || An eternal, parentless, uncreated Creator 
is worshipped by the savages of Polynesia under the name of 
Taaroa, who is variously represented as the god of fire, or of 





_* Hence Eusebius (in Preeparat, Evangelica. I, 6), describes the Phosni- 
cians and Egyptians as holding that the Sun, Moon and Sturs are the 
sole causes of the generation and destruction of all things. ‘Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 268. 

t The relations of Mitra to Ahura Mazda are described in page LXI, 
of Introduction to Zend-Avesta, in Vol. IV, Sacred Books of the East. 


{ The expression dtm@ jagatas occurs in Rig-Veda, I, 115,1, and in 
many other places. The worship of Bira Pennu or Bella Pennu by the 
Khonds of Orissa is described in Macpherson’s India, p. 84. 

§ Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, Vol. I, Chap. ILI, p. 87, Note *: edit. 1860, 

|| Mythology of the Ancient Japanese, p. 44; being an article in West- 
minster Review, No. CVI, Jaly 1878. 
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sun, or of sky. The wide-arching, sun-holding, light-giving, rain- 
giving sky has sometimes been more honored as Creator than 
the Sun himself. Nyongmo among the Negroes of the Gold- 
coast, Zeus or Jupiter among the Graeco-Roman states, Odin 
among the Norse, and Tien among the Chinese, are conspicuous 
representatives of the Sky-god in this imperial capacity.* The 
following extracts from indigenous poetry will shew that the mind 
of the savage, in seeking to realize the unity and omnipresence 
of creative power, could sometimes rise to the same level as 
that of the Greek or Egyptian or Brahman, and select like them 
the sun or sky or fire as the foundation of his creed :— 


* He was; ‘l'aaroa was his name ; he abode 
In the void. No earth, no sky, no men. 
Taaroa calls, but nought answers. 

Alone existing he became the universe. 
The vrops are Taaroa; the rocks are 
Taaroa; the sands are Taaroa; and it is 
Tius he himself is named.” 

Polynesia. 


Zevs éotiv aiOnp, Zevs d€ yh, Zevs Sovpdvos. 


Zevs toe td mavta xdtt tHvd WreptEpov. 
Greece. 


“ F¥e rises, wonderful, the eye of the sun, 
Of water, and of fire, collective power 
Of the gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and sky 
With his luminous net ; he is the soul 
Of all that is fixed or moveable.” 
India. 


I have opened the heaven and the earth. 

I am the seat of Neith, hidden in the hidden, 
Covered in the covered, barred in the barred ; 
Unknown I am knowledge. 

I am hid in the flame that never ceases to burn : 
Heaven is shut-up, and the waters are enclosed. 
Where the waters rage, there the fire is still, 
The abode of Neith is on the throat of Nunhur. 


Lgypt. 
The mode {n which men gave public expression to this faith 














was by the lighting of Periodic Fires,—a custom which still 
prevails in India, and once prevailed very extensively through- 
out the Norse, the Slav, and the Germanic races in Europe, and 
in several parts of the New World in times preceding the 
Spanish conquest. The object of these festivals was to propitiate 





* A full account of Taaroa and of the various names and characters under 
which he is worshipped by the Polynesian race is given in Tylor’s Primt- 
tive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 312-4. Nyongmo is described in the same work in 
p. 815. Odin’s nature and antecedents are described in Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, Chap. V, p, 91-3: Bohn’s edition, 1859. 
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the Sun, whose celestial fire kindles and renews at stated 
erlods the generative fires of the earth; and hence the times 
selected for the celebration of these ceremonies were the solstices, 
the equinoxes, and the beginuings of the agricultural seasons. 
Men seem to have thought that by a general lighting of fires 
in fields and hill-tops they renewed the energies of the sun itself, 
as it passed through the various phases of growth or decay, 
While the sun was rising in the morning, they revived the 
slumbering flame and put new fuel on the hearth or altar, or 
if the last spark in the ashes was extinct, they performed the 
rite of the New Fire by rubbing wood on wood, This custom 
(as we learn from the Vedas) was observed with great punctie 
liousness by Brahman householders during the earliest age of 
Indian culture. In Europe at the midsummer solstice, when the 
sun had reached his zenith and appeared to be standing still, 
burning wheels were sent rolling down the hill-sides, as if to 
help him to surmount the summit of the sky, and begin 
his descent on the other side. In America, tov, the great feast 
of Raymi held at Cuzco was celebrated at the time of this 
solstice, At the winter solstice, when the Sun had completed his 
annual round, public bonfires were lighted to symbolize the birth- 
day of the new sun and stimulate his energies for the coming 
year. The Yule log of Christmas-tide in our own country fs 
a survival of this custom, In India the two great fire festivals, 
Diwali and Holi, mark the seasons, when the two great annual 
harvests are cut, and the new ones are sown: but the mass of 
legend, which has accumulated round these festivals, has destroy- 
ed almost every trace of their real significance and history. 
“Some nations, like the Etruscans in the Old World and the 
Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried these ideas to a 
high degree of development, and celebrated with magnificent 
ceremonies the renewal of the secular or astronomical “periods, 
which might be shorter thana century. Some details of the festival 
among the Aztecs have heen preserved. On the last night of 
every period (52 years) every fire was extinguished, and men 
proceeded in solemn procession to some sacred spot, where with 
awe and trembling the priests strove to kindle a new fire by 
friction, It was as if they had a vague idea that the cosmos, with 
its sun, moon, and stars, had been wound up like a clock for 
a definite period of time. And had they failed to raise the vital 
spark they would have believed that it was because the great fire 
was being extinguished at the central hearth of the world.” * 


* Quoted from article on Fire in Zneyel. Britannica, 9th edition; last 
page of article. The annual fire festival in honor of Neith is described 
in Teile’s Religion of Egypt, (Triibuer’s edit., 1882), p. 208. The ceremony 
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In some countries the assimilation of lite to a flame was pressed 
stil] nearer home by the theory that the process of generating 
a new fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, one of harder and 
the other of softer substance, was the exact counterpart of the 
process by which a new birth is generated in the animal body, 
Nowhere is this theory more explicitly announced than in one 
of the hymns of the Indian Vedas :-—*“ This process of friction, of 
“veneration has begun. Bring this mother of the people, (the 
*‘Jower wood); let us rub out Agni as was done in the days 
“of old. Skilled in the process bring the upper wood (the male) 
“into contact with the lower one lying under it. Being im- 
“pregnated she brings forth the vigorous Agni.”* The word 
mentula, whose phallic meaning is well known to classical 
readers, was derived from a root signifying the boring stick used 
for kindling new fire; and the word ¢exépa in Greek has 





of the burning wheel performed annually in Europe at the summer 
solstice is alluded to in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 166. The Yule log of 
Christmas-tide is mentioned in p. 247 of the same work. 

* Rig-Vida IIT, 29, 1-4; quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p 209. 
The same comparison is also implied in Sakuntala, 1V, 84. In his Zarly 
History of Mankind, Note (3). p. 255, 3rd ed. 1878, Mr. Tylor conjectures 
that the upper wood (uttardrant), used in Hindu ceremonies, was 
simply a block of wood, by which the boring stick was held steady as it was 
being drilled into the lower wood ; and he appears to refer to certain Euro- 
pean scholars (Kuhn, Roth, &c.,) as holding this view. If this supposition 
were correct, the whole force of the comparison or metaphor described 
in the Vedic extract would be destroyed. But the supposition is entirely 
errcneous. ‘The ulfardrani is not a block used for steadying the boring stick. 
It is the boring stick itself. I referred the question to Babu Rajkumar 
Sarvadhikdri, professor of Sanskrit in the ‘‘anning College, Lucknow, and 
the substance of his reply was as follows: The upper arani, or boring stick, 
consisted of a piece of Sami tree sharpened at one end into a point, which 
is called mantha pramantha, or shanku. The lower arani was a plank 
earved out of the aswattha wood, which is of softer fibre than the Sami. 
The other end of the boring stick is surmounted by a small iron kuob, 
which fits into an iron plate prepared forthe purpose. It is this iron plate 
which keeps the boring stick steady. It takes two persons to generate new 
fire by this means. One person, who is generally the Brahman's own wife, 
jerks the cord twisted round the boring stick; while the other, the fire- 
priest himself, keeps the boring stick steady in its place, and holds the two 
woods together, and repeats mantras, or mystic texts for the production of the 
sacred fire, as the boring stick revolves. The process is therefore very similar 
to that by which the Esquimaux kindle a new fire in the arctic regions. A 
picture of the Esquimaux method is given in Mr. ‘l'ylor’s Early History of 
Mankind, p. 242. The only difference is thatthe savage sees nothing sacred 
in the process ; whereas the Indian fire-priest regards it with feelings of the 
most intense awe. 


+ Mentula is of the same root a8 gay, which in Sanskrit meaus the 
boring stick, 
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the double sense of the hearth on which the sacred fire of the 
household is kept constantly burning, and the passage to the 
uterus in which a@ new life is conceived. The same notion must 
have been present to the minds of our Teutonic ancestors: for 
the need-fires, by whieh they sought to secure fertility to fields 
and health to flocks, could only be lighted by married men, and 
only by the method of rubbing wood on wood; and on such 
occasions an image of Fro, adorned as usual with his phallic 
symbol, was often erected close at hand.* The “auspicious 
plank,” in which the fire-drill was bored in Roman ceremonies, 
was made of ivy or the vine; and the relation of the creeper 
to the harder and stronger tree which supports it was understood 
to be the same as that of wife to husband. f Similarly in Hindu 
ceremonies the lower wood is taken from the branch of an 
aswattha or sacred fig tree; and the aswattha selected for the 
purpose must be one growing as a parasite out of the Sdmi or 
acacia, from which the boring stick or upper wood is taken. 

In all these instances it is the friction method of kindling 
a new fire which symbolizes the process of generating a new life, 
Sometimes, however, the concussion method was interpreted in 
a similar light. In the marriage ceremonies of the Norse, the 
union of man and wife was solemnized by the bridegroom placing 
« hammer, (the instrument with which Thor struck fire and 
water out of a cloud), in the lap of the bride. { 





* The following curious passage is quoted by Mr. Kemble, (Sazons in 
England, Book I, Chap. XII, pp. 358-9), from the Chronicle of Lanercost, 
A.D. 1268: “Quidam bestiales, habitu claustrales, non animo, docebant 
“idiotas patrie ignem confrictione de lignis educere et simulachrum 
“ Priapi statuere, et per hee bestiis succurrere.” 

t Tabulam felicis materie, see Mr. Kelly's Indo-Luropean Folklore, 
Chap. II, p. 44. Compare Horace, Epod. II, “Ergo aut adulté vitium, 
propagine altas maritat populos.” Compare also Rig Veda, X, 10, 14 :— 
“Thou shalt embrace another man, O Yami, as a creeping plant embraces 
a tree.” But the most graphic account of the marital connection supposed 
to exist between the tree and the creeper occurs in Ramayana, Book 1, 
where, when K4ma (the Indian Cupid) had inspired the whole creation 
with the love passion, it is said that “the tree bent its boughs to kiss the 
creeper.” (See Growse’s Ramayana, p. 45). Compare also the song ad- 
dressed to the Chief in the Lady of the Lake :— 

_Oh that the rosebud, which blooms in you island, 
Were wreathed in a garland around thee to twine. 

t The classical reader will recollect the Graecian fable, in which Ixion, 
when he attempted to ravish Juno, is thrown off upon a cloud, whom he 
embraces and who thus becomes the mother of the centaurs. An illustra- 
tion of Thor’s hammer, inserted in the curved or central part of a pair of 
pincers, may be seen in Vol. I of Rivers of Life, by Major General 
Forlong, Edit. 1883, p. 84. As a rule, however, the concussion method 
was not considered such a_ suitable symbol of the process of generation 
as the friction method. Ia Rome, for example, flint and steel were uot 
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The identification of the process of fire making with that of 
life-making explaius the markedly amorous character ascribed 
in most mythologies to the deities of fire, sun, or sky. The 
love-adventures of Zeus, the supreme sky-god of the Greeks,— 
of Apollo, their national sun-god,—and of Hercules, whose mythic 
labours symbolize the sun toiling with exhaustless energy 
through the obstacles of wind, cloud, and rain, are among the 
most dramatic episodes of Greek mythology. Indra, the great 
god of the Indian sky, surpasses even the Olympian Zeus in 
lascivious recklessness ; for he seduces the wife of a holy sage 
and makes love to a Ddanavi or demoness, while his dissolute 
court, unlike Olympus, is peopled with courtezans,—the lewd 
Apsaras, who (as their name implies) were the mermaids of 
the Indian sky-ocean.* Freyr, the sun-god of the Norse, is 
less fickle in his desires than Zeus or Indra; but he undergoes 
a more passionate love-labour than either in his long and painful 
courtship of the earth-goddess Gerda. The nine months’ wait- 
ing, till she at last ceases to be cold and yields to his wooing, 
typifies the patient and at last successful efforts of the sun to 
pierce the frest-bound surface of the earth in Iceland and Nor- 
thern Scandinavia.t .In Mexico, before its conquest by the 
Spaniards, the sun-god (Tezcatlipoca) was typified (as we have 
already seen) by a youth distinguished for his personal beauty and 
masculine vigor, Four beautiful maidens were selected to keep 
him company, till the day came round when he was to be offered 
up in sacrifice. ¢ In the old religion of Peru, the Iuca or reign- 
ing emperor was believed to be a descendant of the sun 


_ 





allowed to be used for relighting the sacred fire of the hearth, if this 
happened to go out. See Coulange’s La Citie Antique, Chap. J. The flint 
and steel were adopted by the Latin church in order to emphasize the re- 


punciation of the heathen rite. 
* See note (153) in page ‘82 of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, where 


Indra makes love to a Dauavi, that is, a woman of the Asura or demon tribe. 


In one place, (Rig Veda, VI, 46,3), Indra is called aza , Which 


Sayana explains mille membra virilia habens. The Sage whose wife was 
seduced by Indra was Gautama, and the wife’s name was Ahaly4. The 
story is told not in the Vedas, but in the Ramayana. Mr. 
Wheeler (History of Zndia, Vol. I, p. 49) thinks that the myth must 
have originated in “the opposition of the Brahmans to the worship of 
Indra.” The interpretation, however, given in the text is more simple 
and less hypothetical, besides being much more in accordance with the 
spirit of ancient mythology. 
te Tales, by Karl Blind, p. 545: Contemporary Review, October 
{ Prescott’s Conquest of Mewico, Vol. I, p. 68. This author however, is 
not responsible for the interpretation given by me of the reason why these 
maidens were given to the youth. 
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himself, and it was made an essential badge of his solar origin and 
office, that he should be furnished with an immense seraglio, 
such as would have put even the Hebrew Solomon to shame or 
jealousy. The “virgins of the sun” as fast as they came of age 
were perpetually being added to the number of his brides, until 
the list “ amounted in time not only to hundreds, but thousands.’* 
Perhaps Solomon himself thought he was doing honor to tle 

ods of sun or fire, whose worship he had embraced to the 
neglect of that of Jehovah, by keeping a prodigious harem. 

The avimals chosen to represent the deities of fire, sun, or sky, 
appear to have been selected more on account of their amorous 
disposition and masculine power than for any other reason. Thus 
Parjanya, one of the numerous sky-gods of the ancient Hindus, 
was likened at one time to “the procreative horse,” at 
another to “the impreguating bull.” Horses were sacrificed to the 
sun by the Greeks on mount Tayigetus, and the same animals, as 
Herodotus tells us, were sacrificed to the sun by the Massagetze of 
Tartary. + The chariot of Pushan, one of the Vedic sun-gods, was 
drawn by a team of yoats. Thor, the Norse god of thunder and 
rain, whose hammer was the sacred type of nuptial procreation, 
was called ‘ the stern lord of goats ;” and it was by these his chariot 





* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, Chap. III, p. 107. This serves to ex- 
plain the extraordinary custom which has prevailed in many parts 
of the world, and notably in India, of temple women, whose attach- 
ment to the god of sun or fire takes the form not merely of dancing and 
singing before the shrine, but of devoting themselves to his ministering 
priests, and by implication to the god himself, in a manner less innocent 
but more characteristic of the phallic attributes ascribed to him. Herodotus 
tells us that_there was_a chamber on the top of Belus’ temple, with only 
a bed and table ; ana that a Theban temple was provided with a couch, 
to which the proudest ladies of the land were accustomed to go. It is 
related in I Samuel, I], 22 that the sons of Eli, the High Priest of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle, established a similar custom amouvg the Israelitish 
women “who assembled at the door.” In contrast with this guilty custom, 
Spenser has given us in Faerie Queene, Book III. Canto VI, an account of 
how the nymph Chrysogone became unconsciously pregnant by the Sun- 
god, as she lay asleep under the open sun after bathing in a fresh stream of 
water :— 

“ Miraculous may seem to him that reads 
“So strange example of conception : 

“ But reason teacheth that the fruitful seeds 

“ Of all things living, through impression 
“Of the sun beams iu moist complexion, 

“ Do life conceive and quickened are by kind.” 


Tt Rig Veda V, 83,6 : and Rig Veda VII, 101,6: “ Parjanya is the bull 
** that impregnates all the cows: in him is the soul of the moving and, 
‘‘ stationary world.” For the Massagete, see Herodotus I, 216, and IY 
184, 
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was drawn. * The same animal was sacred to the Egyptian 
sun-god, Hesiri or Qsiris, who was worshipped in connection 
with the Nile as the author of life, fertility, and abundance, 
The bull has been more widely honoured in this respect than any 
other animal in nature. A beast of this species, distinguished 
by the name of Muevis, was consecrated to Ra, the other 
great sun-god in the old religion of Egypt; and another kind 
of bull, known as Hapi or Apis, was worshipped in the 
same country as denoting the procreative energy of Hesiri and 
the Nile. + Siva, the great fire-god in the modern creed of 
the Hindus, is worshipped throughout India under the double 
emblem of the bull and the lingam; and living bulls are to 
this day dedicated to this deity as they were dedicated to Ra 
and Hesiri more than 3,000 years ago in Egypt. t The winged bulls 
that have been exhumed of late years from the ancient temples 
of Assyria exhibit the sun-god partly in the character of the 
celestial bird, which takes its daily flight across the sky, and 
partly in that of the vigorous bull, who sheds life and fertility 
on the earth. The herds of cattle sacred to Apollo, the sun-god 
of the Greeks, are known to every reader of Homer. Strange 
tales are told in Hellenic history or tradition of the brazen 
bull possessed by Phalaris, the potentate of Agrigentum.in B.C. 
570, in the interior of which human victims were said to have 
been roasted. Possibly the real explanation of these tales is that 
the bull of brass was an effigy to Apollo, to whom human vic- 
tims were offered in the island where Apollo's own cows were 
said to graze ; justas human victims were sacrificed to Tezcat- 
lipoca in the sun-religion of Mexico. Most readers are aware of 
the myth in which Zeus assumes the form of a bull in the 
pursuit of a love adventure. In the old creed of Persia the bull 
was the most sacred of animals; but by the time when the 





* Rig Veda VI, 57,3. Thorpe’s Edda, edit. 1866, Part I, p. 57 and p. 60. 


+ The Nile was called by the Egyptians Hapi or Apis,—the very same 
name as that given to the sacred bull, and for obvious reasons. Both were 


worshipped as the male principles of generation. 
t One of the Sanskrit words for dull is Hq CHOY aud gaya isa 


word for horse ; all of them being derived from ZW which means to rain 
> 


or sprinkle. Anfolder word for dull is Saq (Ukshan), which is derived 


from the root uésh, which means to sprinkle. Hence the Latin vacca and 
the English ov. Every one who has lived in India is aware that Siva’s bulls 
are protected by the British Government, and that they are the only 
bulls employed by the people for breeding purposes, In this respect they 
sustain the, phallic character of the deity, to whom they are dedicated. 
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Vendidad was compiled, its worship had already “passed from the 
adoration of the living bull to that of the mythical mundane 
monster, who was killed by the evil spirit, and from whose 
creative limbs and life-giving blood all animals and plants were 
believed to have sprung :—“ Hail, holy bull! Hail to thee, be- 
neficent bull! Hail to thee, who makest increase! Hail to thee, 
who makest growth! Hail to thee who dost bestow thy gifts 
upon the excellent faithful, and who will bestow them on the 
faithful yet unbora.’ But this pious invocation to the mythic 
world-bull of Persia is nothing in comparison with the myth of 
Ezypt, accordiug to which the primeval Apis was miraculously 
born of a virgin cow, the Creator himself having over-shadowed 
her with an effluence of his own fire, a spark of the ethereal 
essence. * The cat, as an emblem of the erotic character of 
the sun, is known from Scandinavia to China, It was believed 
by the Norse that the chariot of Freyja, the love-goddess, 
and her brother Freyr, the sun-god, was drawn by a team of 
cats. In 1871 nearly half the marriages in Scotland took place 
on Freyja’s day or Friday ; while in England, by a vatural reaction, 
Friday has come to be considered an unlucky day for the celebra- 
tion of such events. In Egypt the Great Cat (Mau) is explained 
in the Book of the Dead,—a manuscript of immense antiquity 
—to have been a symbol of the sun, or the sun-god himself. 
It was the custom in those days to expel evilspirits by a rattle 
adorned with a cat’s head ; and up to the time of Herodotus and 
for some centuries later live cats were kept in temples and held 
up to popular worship. In China it is customary even now to 
put a wooden cat on the gable ends of the roofs of houses, this 
being considered a safeguard against the demons of barrenness, 
infirmity, and death. f 


* Vendiddd, Fargard, XXI, 1. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 1V_ p, 224, 
edit. 1880). This Parearo is devoted to the praises of Water and Light— 
both of which are addressed as life-giving and healing powers. The chap- 
ter well commences with the praises of the Holy Bull, which strikes water 
out of the clouds or cows, and sheds showers of heat and moisture into the 
generative pores of the earth. The primeval bull praised in this hymn was 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the bright or good creation by 
Ahura Mazda; but it was killed by the Evil Spirit, Abriman. the author 
of the dark creation, with the help of Gahi. When the bull was killed, all 
kinds of animals and plants sprang up out of the fragments. This is describ- 
ed in Buudahis, Chap. XIV, (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. 435). 
The three great fires of ancient Iran (Fr6étak, Gasasp and Bfrzin-Mitré), 
are said to have first rested on the back of the mundane ox. See Bunda- 
his, Chap. XVII, 2-7.. Tie miraculous birth of the premeval Apis is tuld in 
Teile’s Egyptian Religion, Edit, 1822, p. 100, 

t See Goldziher’s Mythology of the Hebrews: excursus D, p. 342: edit. 
London, 1877. See also p. 540, 1, of article on Water Tales, by Karl Bliud, 
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Il, 


As fire was identified with life in the individual body, so a 
public fire kept constantly burning on a central hearth or altar 
represented the collective life of a tribe, state, or nation, and was 
worshipped as such by the community. In the ancient world, 
both in the east and west, and in the new world discovered by 
Columbus, almost every form of political life centred round a pub- 
ic fire. The perpetual flame that burns self-kindled and self- 
nourished at Baku, on the borders of Europe and Asia, is almost 
the only fire that has survived, at which pilgrim fire-worshippers 
f rom various lands, (Ghehers, as the Moslems call them), can yet 
rekindle the dying embers of a creed, that was once the dominant 
faith in Egypt, Western Asia, and Europe. The glowing antici- 
pations of Zarea, the renowned Gipsy king, who aspired to be 
the Moses of his race, “the saviour of a people blessed by no 
prophet,” give a true description of the conditions under which 
scattered and wandering hordes have been welded into mighty 
states :— 

‘T’ll guide my brethren forth to their new land, 
Where they shall plant and sow and reap their own, 
Serving each other's needs, and so be spurred 
To skill in all the arts that succour life ; 

Where we may kindle our first altar fire 


From settled hearths and call our Holy Place 
The hearth that biuds us in one family.” 


Spanish Gypsy. 

Looking first to Eastern lands, where the oldest civilizations 
were founded, we find that almost every temple in Egypt had its 
perpetual fire. Fire-worship was largely practised in Chaldza and 
Assyria ; but the records are too scanty to enable us to speak 
positively as to whether perpetual fires were kept or not. The 
fire-pillars of Phosnicia, and the temple of the Tyrian Baal, where 
stood no image but the eternal fire burning on the hearth, are well 
known to history. * Every reader of the Old Testament knows 





in Contemporary Review, October 1881. What he says about marriages in 
Seotiand has been taken from Report of the Registrar General, accompanying 
the (Census returns for 1871. What he says about China is on the authority 
of Mr. N. B. Dennys, author of Folklore of China. He shews too that 
the cat was selected as a type of the sun not only from its erotic character, 
but also from its glowing eye. In proof of the amorousness popularly 
ascribed to cats he qrotes the German proverb, Wer die katzen gern hat, hat 
bei Weibern Gliich. On the cat »s an emblem of the sun-gods of Egypt, see 
Teiles Exyptian Religion, pp. 193, 98. and 86. 

* Moner's Phonizier. Vol. 1., p. 327, 337, &c., quoted by Tylor in Pri- 
mitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 255, edit. 1871. An accvunt of the perpetual 
fire sacred to Neith is given by Dr. Tiele in his Zgyptian Religion, p. 208. 
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how much these Tyrian fires were reverenced and copied by the 
Israelites, It seems, indeed, from the accounts given in the book 
of Exodus and elsewhere, that a sacred fire dedicated not to Baal 
or Moloch, but to Jehovah, was one of the badges of the new 
faith to which the Most High had called them, A fire speaking 
to Moses from a bush, which fed the flame but was not cousumed 
by it, typified that Jehovah would shortly deliver them unharmed 
out of the furnace of affliction, into which their task-masters had 
thrown them. In the passage of the Red Sea a sacred fire went 
before them as a symbol of the Divine presence,—“ a cloud (or 
smoke) by day and a pillar of fire by night.” The law was de- 
livered to them by “a voice exceeding loud” speaking out of the 
smoke and flames of Sinai ; “ Mount Sinai was altogether in a 
smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire:” (Exodus 
XIX, 18). In their long wanderings through the wilderness, it 
was the sacred fire which shewed them when to halt, and when to 
move forwards: (Exod. XL, 36-38). After the conseeration of 
Aaron and his descendants to the high priesthood, “ there came out 
“a fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the 
“burnt offering and the fat.” (Levit. 1X, 24). It was specially 
prescribed among the ceremonial precepts of Moses that “ the 
“ fire upon the altar should not be put out, and that the priest 
“should burn wood on it every morning. Tie fire shall be ever 
“burning on the altar; it shall never go out.” (Levit. VI, 12, 13). 
Here is a distinct record of the establishment of a perpetual 
fire to be maintained and watched by priests, like the perpetual 
fires of Egypt and Phoenicia: and we are expressly told that when 
“ Aaron's sous, Nadab and Abihu, offered strange fire before the 
“Tord, which He commanded them. not, there went outa fire 
“from the Lord and devoured them.” (Levit. X, 1, 2). Lamps 
are still kept constantly burning in the Jewish synagogues in 
memory of the perpetual fire that burnt in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and as a symbol of the continuity of the national life. 

In the ancient creed of Medo-Persia we have shewn al- 
ready how distinctly the life of the individual body was 
defined to be ‘“animal-fire which consumes both food and 
water.” The same people were not less noted fur the 
keeping of perpetual fires in token of the collective life of the 
nation. We know from Herodotus that Xe:xes spared the pan- 
Hellenic sanctuary of Delos, because its perpetual fire impressed 
him too keenly with its resemblance to those of his own religion 
and country. But direct evidence of the existence of such 
fires is furnished by the sacred books of the Persians them- 
selves. The very same chapter in the Bundahis which describes 
the fire of the individual body alludes to three great historical 
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fires, which were kept constantly burning in fire-temples on the 
tops of mountains and were called respectively Frévak, Gisasp, 
and Birzin-Mitro. The Frébak fire was at first established (as 
the legend relates), ‘in the reign of king Yim on the glorious 
mountain in Khv&rizem,” a province to the east of the Caspian ; 
afterwards ‘in the reign cf king Vistasp, upon declaration from 
“revelation, it was removed from Khvarizem and established 
“on the shining mountain in Kavulistan, the country of Kabul, 
“just as it remains there even now.” Here, then, is contem- 
porary testimony to the existence of a perpetual fire, which formed 
the nucleus of a fire-worshipping community in Cabul, in about 
880 A. D, or two centuries subsequent to the overthrow of the 
Sassanian dynasty by the Mahommedans. The fire Gidsasp was 
established “on the Asvanand mountain” in the provinee around 
Lake Kékast, “where it continually gave protection to the world, 
until the reign of Kai-Kbfsréh,” when the dominion of the 
fire-worshippers came to an end, and the sovereignty passed 
to the Arabs, The third fire was established on mount Révand, 
where “until the reign of king Vistésp it ever assisted in like 
manuer, and continually afforded protection.” Wonderful stories 
were told of these three fires,—how they were once blown into 
the sea by the wind, and how they sprang up out of the water 
“like three breathing souls, to the back of the ox,’ the great 
primeval world-bull. to which we have already alluded. ‘In 
the reign of Yim’’—the mythical ancestor of mankind,—‘ every 
“duty was performed more fully through the assistance of these 
«three fires.” * Ever since the Mahommedan conquest in A. D, 651, 
the fires of Persia have been dying out. Some of the fire- 
worshippers took refuge in Iudia, and in this country, wherever 
Parsis are settled, an everlasting fire is kept, whieh is preserved 
with a more than vestal care, and is ever fed with perfumes and 
dry well-blazing logs, An oppressed remnant of the race still 
keeps up its everlasting fires at Yezd and Kirman, in their 
old Persian land. Probably these are the oldest fires that could 
be found in the face of the earth. 

Turning to the classical soil of Greece and Italy, we find that 
sacred fires kept constantly burning on the public hearths or 
altars were the centres around which the ancient commonwealths 





* Bundahis, Chap. XVII. The Mahommedan conquest is distinctly 
alluded to in Bundahis, Chap. XXXIV,9: “The Sassavians bore the 
sovereignty 460 years, and then it went tothe Arabs.” A century ago, 
the. fire-worshippers in Persia numbered about 100,000 souls, ‘There are 
now only about 8°00 or 9,000 souls. The Parsis in Western ludia num- 
ber about 150,000 souls. 
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grew up; and we have the testimony of the ancientsj*them- 
selves that the extinction of the public fire was considered the 
most fearful of all prodigies, because it typified the extinction 
of the state.* At Athens the life-flainne of the state was pre- 
served in atemple or court called the Prytaneion ; and as the 
constitution of the ci‘y expanded, the Prytanes (originally priests 
of Pyr or Fire) came gradually into possession of almost the 
entire political power. It was only by the union of the 12 
fires of the 12 burghs or petty communities of Attica, and 
their location in a common hearth dedicated to Athene Polias, 
that Athens became the first city in Greece. f The towns 
or burghs of Elis attached themselves to a public fire at 
Olympia, which was kept burning night and day in honor of 
Pan, the vod of shepherds ; and it was here that persons from 
all parts of Greece assembled to witvess trials of athletic and 
artistic skill. t ‘The towns of Argolis confederated themselves 
around a common fire at the port of Kalauria, sacred to 
Poseidon, the ‘guardian of the waves ; and it was to this fire that 
Demosthenes. the Athenian, fled for refuge from the rage of 
Antipater. The burghs of Arcadia established an eternal fire 
at Mautinea, in honor of Demeter, the Earth-Mother ; aud it was 
only by the help of the league so formed, that the Theban 
Epaminondas gained the decisive victory, which broke the power 
of Sparta. The Cyclades of the A%gz:n confederated them- 
selves around the fire at Delos, the sacred isle of the Sun-god, from 
which a new fire was taken every year by each member of the 
league. All Greece attempted to confederate herself round the 
sacred fire, which was_kept constantly burning at Delphi. In 
the states of Greece, whenever the public fire happened to go 
out, all business was stopped, all tribunals were closed, and the 
life of the body politic was for the time suspended. Whenever 
anew colony was sent out, the emigrants took with them a 
flume from the public fire of the mother-state, and thus the 
continuity of the national life was preserved: or if vo such flame 
could be procured, a new fire was publicly kindled by the leader 
of the colony at the founding of the new city. Aristophanes in 
founding his city of birds gives a mock solemnity to the event 
by bringing in a priest, who kindles a sacred fire, while a poet 
sets up a strain of heroics, and a soothsayer recites oracles and 
auguries. It was the neglect of such rites which according 
to Herodotus was the cause of the destruction of the new 





* Dionvsius, Il. 67 : Livy. XXVI, 1. 
T Thueydides, Il, 15: Platarch’s Theseus, 24. 
t Pausanias V. 15: sec. 56. 
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settlement founded by the Spartan Dorieus, only three years 
after its establishment. * 


In Rome as in the various states of Greece, the perpetual 
fire kept burning on the public altar was the cota rorews, 
the hearth-fire of the city, round which the hopes and fears of 
the citizens were centred, just as in private houses the perpe- 
tual fire maintained in the inner court of the building was the 
rallying point of all the interests, traditions, and duties of the 
household. ‘The celebrated fire of Vesta, established first at 
Alba Longa and afterwards transferred to the foot of the Palatine 
hill, on which the oldest part of Rome was built, was believed 
to have been carried into Latium by “the pious Aineas”’ from 
the altar of king Priam’s hearth and to have beeen re-lighted 
by the pious Numa from the sun-beams, Rome only began to 
be great, when the three tribes, of which her mixed population 
was composed, consented to mingle their respective fires on a 
common altar in the temple of Vesta. In Rome, as in ancient 
Persia, the worship of the Vestal flame was fire-worship of the 
purest type: for Vesta (the goddess in whose name this worship 
was paid) was merely the personification of the fire itself: 
whereas in Greece almost every perpetual fire was dedicated to- 
the patron deity of the state (such as Athéné, Apollo, Demeter, 
Poseidon, Pan, &c.), and it was through this fire that. offerings were 
made to the tutelar god or goddess. Hence in Greece the per- 
petual fire was partly a symbol of the permanence of the Divine 
presence, and partly of the continuous life of the state In 
Rome it was only the last. Ovid was astonished to find that 
Vesta, that is, the pure flame itself, had no image :— 


Esse diu stultus Veste simulacra putavi : 
Mox didici curvo-nulla subesse tholo, 

Ignis inextinctu’s templo celatur in illo, 
Effigiem nullam Vesta vec ignis habet. 


Fasti VI, 295. 


Augustus was not really master of the Roman empire, till he 
had assumed charge of this Vestal fire and taken upon himself 
the title and functions of Pontifex Maximus,—that is the 





* Herodotus V. 42. It was M. Coulanges, who in his learned and or- 
gival work called La Citie Antique of which a condensed translation has 
been published by Mr. Barker), first drew attention to the vast importance 
of the part played by sacred fires in the formation of the Greek and 
Roman states. 

+ Ovid, Fasti IV. The three tribes were Ramnes (Romans proper), 


Tities or Sabiues, and Luceres or Etruscans. 
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cuardianship in chief of the eternal fire, which guarded the life- 
flame of the eternal city. * 

The great historical fires of the Grogco-Roman world died 
out with the decay of the polytheistic creeds which fed them. 
But, like the fabled Phoenix of Egypt, they sprang into a new life 
immediately afterwards out of their own ashes. The “ eternal 
lamps,” which still burn in the Latin and Byzant ne churches, 
were lighted (in a metaphorical, if not a literal sense) from the 
embers of those pagan flames. It is well known that there is 
no element so sacred as fire in the Roman Ritual, and that the 
title of Pontiff or Pontifex Maximus has descended to the head 
cf the Latin church, who now reigus at Rome as the spiritual 
and once the almost political successor of Augustus. It was 
urged by Bishop Strossmayer, in the presence of the 700 pre- 
lates assembled at the late Ecumenical council, that the Pope 
of Rome could not be declared infallible, because Marcellinus, 
who was Pope from 296 to 303 A. D., “was neither more nor 
“ess than an idolater, having entered into the temple of Vesta 
“and offered incense to the goddess.”*+ 

Perpetual fires were kept by many nations of the old world 
outside the reach of Greek or Roman influence. The Demaras 
of South Africa are keeping one to this day; and its care is en- 
trusted to the King’s own daughters, The old Germans kept an 
ever-burning lamp before the statue of Thor. their god of thunder. 
The Prussians had an everlasting fire, which the Crive or sacrificing 
priest was obliged to maintain with oakwood in honor of their 
god Perkun. The Lithuanians had in Wilna an everlasting fire 
called Zinez, aud punished the priests with death, if they permit- 
ted it to go out. The sacred flame at Arkona in the temple of 
Suantwit, the Slavic god of light, could not be approached by the 
priests except with bated breath ;—which reminds us of the mouth 
veil (or Paitiddna, as it is called in tne Vendiddd),—a piece of 
white cloth, with which the fire-priests of Persia covered their 
mouths when serving the fire, lest the holy flame should be polluted 
by mortal breath. At Kildare, in Ireland, a perpetual fire was 





* Oue of the chief functions of the Pontifex Maximus was copere 
Vestales virgines, the selection of the Vestal virgins who watched the 
sacred flame. See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
under the word Pontifex and under the word Vestales virgines. These 
virgins were under the special control of the Collegium Pontificum of 
which the Pontifex Maximus was president or principal. 

{t This event is related in Major-General Forlong’s work called Rivers of 
Life, Vol. I: edit. 1883, p. 340. 

t Vendiddd, Fargard XIV, 8 (26). The name by which the Parsis now 
call the mouth-veil is Penom, manifestly a contraction of Paitiddna. ‘he 
mvuth-veil is still worn by the fire priests of the TAzid tribe, who live in 
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maintained in honor of Bridgit, the bright or shining god. It was 
surrounded by a fence, which no man was allowed to approachs 
and was not to be blown on with the mouth, but only with bel- 
lows, * 

Turning from the old to the new world, we find that the same 
notions and rites were in active force at the time of the discovery 
of America;—such is the uniformity of human instincts. The 
Aztecs of Mexico, no less than the Prytanes of Athens, received 
ambassadors in their temples of fire, where, as at the national 
hearth, they feasted their foreign guests. In every Mexican temple 
there were two altars, “on which fires were kept, as inextinguish- 
able as those of Vesta.” + The use of a common fire-temple of 
circular form, like the shape of Vesta’s temple at Roine, testified 
to the common origin of the Assenai and Maicha tribes in the same 
continent. The Mobiles, the Chippeways, and the Natchez had each 
a corporation of Vestals. If the Natchez let their fire die out 
they were bound to renew it from the Mobiles. The Moquis, 
Pueblous, and Comanches had also their perpetual fires. The Red- 
skins discussed important affairs at the council fires, around 
which each Sachem or delegate marched three times, turning all 
sides of his person towards the flame, “It was a saying among 
our ancestors,” said an Iroquois chief in 1753, “that when the 
fire goes out at Onondoga,”—the Delphi of the League,—* we 
shall no longer be a people.” { The national fire of the Natchez 





Eastern Persia. The custom is alluded to in Strabo XV, 14. The same 
rule is prescribed in Manu’s Institutes, Chap. IV, sloka 53: “ Let him (the 
Brahmin) not. blow the fire with his mouth; let him uot throw any foul 
thing into the fire, nor let him warm his feet in it.” The Persian custom is 
dealt with in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, page 168, Note 7. 

* Tbe everlasting fires in Northern and Eastern Europe are alluded to in 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vql. Il, p. 257, edit. 1871, where he quotes 
from Hanusch, Slaw. Myth, pp. 88, 98, The allusion to the everlasting fire 
of the Demaras, is taken from a note in article on Fire in Enel, Brit. 9th 
edition ; but the author does not quote his authorities. What follows in 
the above paragraph has been quoted almost verbatim from a printed letter 
(Letter VI, page 41) by the Right Rev. Leo Meurin, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Bombay, to the address of a Catholic Layman, on the subject 
Zoroaster and Christ. ‘Yhe Bishop himself quotes from Sepp., Heidenthum, 
1., p. 202. An account of St. Bridgit’s day is givenin Brands Popular Anti- 
guities, p.p. 1¢8, 9; Edit. 1877. 

T Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Chap. III, p. €0: Edit. 1860, 

All these examples are taken from a uote to an article on Fire, by 
M. Em. Reclts, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, A fuller account 
of the fire at Onondaga may be seen in Morgan's Ancient Society, page 137, 
Note. Edit. London 1877. It is worthy of remark, as shewing the 
connection felt to exist between earthly and heavenly fire, that the time 
at which the Sachems assembled at Onondaga was sun-rise. Allusions to the 
sacred fires of the Cherokees and Sioux occur in pp. 387-8, Vol. II 
of Great Deserts of America, by Abbe Em. Vomenech, In the Abbé’s 
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burned day and night in two separate temples. “ Their divine ~ 
“legislator had predicted the most frightful calamities, if ever 
“this fire was extinguished in both temples at once.” The pro- 
phesy has been fulfilled. Both fires have gone out: and the 
national life of the Natchez has perished. In Cuzco, the great 
capital of the Incas, and the Rome or Mecca of the South 
American continent, not only was the Sun himself worshipped 
with the most solemn rites as the perpetual providence of the 
dynasty and empire, but he was brought down to the earth and 
represented by a sacred fire, which was entrusted to the care 
of “the virgins of the sun.” This flame was relighted once a 
year from the sunbeams. “If by any neglect it was suffered 
“to go out in the course of the year, the event was regarded 
“as a calamity that boded some strange disaster to the 
“ monarchy.” * 

Thus, in almost all parts of the world, so far as the rites and 
mythologies of the different races can be traced, the life of the 
individual body, and the collective life of the body. politic, have 
been conceived as a flame, or (what is the same thing at bottom) 
as an emanation from the sun, And modern science has proved 
that this ancient instinct was in the main correct. It is now 
a well-established fact that animal life is a perpetual burning 
of oxygen, and that the food administered to the living body 
is merely the supply of fuel necessary to keep the fire alive, + 
Not less certain is the fact ,that all the phenomena of life, and 
in fact every form of energy displayed on this planet of ours, 
depend upon the continued emission of the sunbeams, without 
which all life and activity must cease and the earth itself must 
die. { The present century is preemivently the age of fire ; for 





Vol. II, p. 418-9 we have an account of the perpetual fire of the 
Natchez and of the fire kindled by Montezuma still burning at Pecos. 
The everlastiny fire kept in the Sn temple of the Natchez of Louisiana 
is also alluded to in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I1, p. 262, who quotes 
from other original authorities. 

* Prescott’s Histury of Peru, chap. II{. 102. Edit. 1850. 

{+ The ancient philosophers of India had very nearly caught this fact. 
The following expressions are quoted by Mr. A. Gough from Sankaracharya- 
Sarvaushadam, sarvapraninam dehadéha prasamanam annam uchyte: “ Food 
‘‘ is called the universal remedy, because it regulates the burning of the 
‘body of all living things.” PAtlosophy of the Upanishads, chap. LV. p. 77. 
Edit. Trubner 1882, 

t The following extract from Professor Tyndall’s work on Heat gives 
an eloquent description of the fact here stated, page 43) :— 

** As surely as the force which moves a clock’s hands is derived from the 
arm which winds up the clock, so surely is all terrestrial power drawn from 
the sun. Leaving out of accoutit the eruption of volcanoes and the ebb 
and flow of the tides, every mechanical action on the earth’s surface, every 
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heat has of late years been made to give force and motion 
even to inanimate bodies. The fire of the steam-engine, fed 
with fuel, as the fire of the animal body is sustained with food, 
has made us masters of time and space, and shortened the methods, 
and multiplied the products, of almost every form of human 
industry. The electric current has been snatched from the grasp 
of the great thundergods of autiquity, aud taught to write, 
speak, aud shine at the will of man. 


IIL. 


If fire is the essence of life, it follows that the same 
element must be a remedy for disease, impurity, or whatever 
else might be deemed inimical to the vital principle. And so, 
in fact, it has been regarded in a Jarge number of rites and cus- 
toms, which cau be explained in no other way. Betweeu bealth 
and purity no broad line of distinction can be drawn ; for in early 
times physical disease was confounded with ceremonial pollu- 
tion, and this again with moral evil.* Each, alike, was ascribed 





manifestation of power, organic and inorganic, vital and physical, is pro- 
duced by the sun. His warmth keeps the sea liquid, and the atmosphere 
a gas, and all the storms which animate both are blown by the mechanical 
force of the sun. He lifts the rivers and the glaciers up the mountains ; 
and thus the cataract and the avalanche shoot with an energy derived 
immediately from him. Thunder and lightining are also his transmuted 
strength. Every fire that burns and every flame that glows dispenses 
light and heat which originally belonged to the sun. In these days, un- 
happily, the news of a battle is familiar to us; but evey shock and every 
change is only an application or misapplication of the mechanical force 
of the sun. ‘Lhe sun comes to us as heat, he quits us as heat; and between 
his entrance and departure, the multiform powers of our globe appear. 
They are all special forms of solar power, the moulds into which his 
strength iis temporarily poured, in passing from its source through in- 
finitude,’ 

* The Vendidéd has been described by the translator, Mr. James Dar- 
mesteter, as “‘ The Parsi Code of Purification.” Introd. p. LXXXIILI. Speak- 
ing of sickness, this writer says in p. XCIII, “ Logic required that the sick 
“man should be treated as an unclean one, that is, as one possessed.* * * * 
“The medicine of spells was considered the most powerful of all, and 
“although it did not oust the medicine of the lancet and that of drugs, 
‘“‘ vet it was more highly esteemed and less distrusted.” The same writer 
in speaking of purity remarks: ‘“ Purity aud impurity have not in the 
* Veudidad the exclusively spiritual meaning which they have in our 
“ langnages ; they do not refer to an inward state of the person, but chiefly 
‘*to the physical state of the body. Impurity or uucleanness may be 
‘described as the state of the person or thing that is possessed of the 
“ demon; and the object of the purification is to expel the demon,” 
p. LXXXV-VI. Every reader is aware that the same confusion between 

hysical disease, ceremonial pollution, and moral evil pervades the Jewish 
aw. For example, Nauman the Syrian is healed of his leprosy by bathing 
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to a visitation of the evil spirit; and the confusion has survived 
even to our own day, in the trite saying that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. In the remarks which follow we shall attempt 
to describe the part which fire has played as a healer of diseases, 
a purifier of the body, and a type of the inward purity of the 
soul! 

The earliest and roughest method of using the fire-remedy 
was by the direct application of the flame, This is still prac- 
tised among the savages of Australia, where, in milder cases of 
injury, the sorcerer administers an actual flame to a bleeding 
sore or sprain. In Japan, especially in the tracks unbeaten by 
foreigners, where the old customs of the people are still rife, 
the application of fire to the skin is the catholicon for almost 
every form of disease; and this, not merely as a remedy for 
existing ailments, but as a preventive against possible or expected 
ones. Operations for the latter purpose are usually performed 
at spring time, just as in England bloodletting was once prac- 
tised at this season for the general improvement, (as was sup- 
posed), of a person’s health. Four round marks are burnt on 
each side of the spine, and the same number on each leg; and 
the chest and sides receive each their appropriate share. The 
following extract from the poetic Edda implies that the 
ancient Norse were in the habit of branding their bodies for the 
production of health :—“ Against evil, I will go burn thee, cure 
and medicate thee, although to me thou art hateful.” * All 
over India the custom of directly applying the flame is more 
or less practised. In the Deccan the life of the celebrated Dr. 
Wolff, who had- been suddenly attacked with cholera, was saved 
by the application of hot irons, when other remedies had failed, 
“The natives have a remedy for cholera,” says the great mis- 
siovary traveller, “which consists in putting a hot fron on the 
stomach ;” and in this way the disease was arrested. t In Upper 
India it is customary among the natives to put layers of ashes 
as hot as can be born on wounds, sores, or tumours; and if a 
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seven times in the Jordan,—river bathing being the most approved means 
for removing ceremonial uncleanness, Again, if a man was born blind 
or with any other physical defect or taint, the question raised was— 
Did this man sin or his parents ? 

* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Isabella L. Bird, Vol. I, Fourth Edi- 
tion, 1881; p. 141. The allusion to the Australian practice is taken from 
a note on Article on Fire in Encyc. Brit. 9th Edit. For the Norse custom, 
see Thorpe’s translation of the Edda, Part IT, p. 103. Edit. Trubner, 1866, 

¢t Travels and Adventures, by Dr. Wolff: p. 449, Edit. 1861. In the Punjab 
Notes and Queries, there isan allusion to the custom of branding chamars, 
(men of a low and despised caste), for removing cattle disease, See page 27, 
December No, 1883. This is branding by proxy. : 
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man has been bitten by a snake or scorpion, to insert a burning 
brand into the bite, so that the flesh (as they think,) may be 
purified by the contact of fire and the poison go out with the smoke. 
If they are not very eager to put fire to their own bodies, they 
do so very freely to those of their cattle. The remedy commonly 
employed for removing lameness, weakness, &c., in the limb of 
a horse or bullock, is to pass a burning brand or a heated iron 
several times, in paralled lines, across the part to be cured. 
Whenever a brass vessel, used for containing food or water, has 
been touched by any person or thing considered to be unclean, 
the impurity is removed by placing it on a fire and putting 
lighted coals inside it. Mere cleansing by water is declared to 
be insufficient among all the respectable castes in India. 

The direct application of fire as thus practised, absurd as such 
a remedy may now seem to our minds, has led to important 
discoveries in the art of healing, as many other savage customs 
have done in other fields of scientific research. The cauterizing 
of sores, wounds, bites, &c., for destroying proud flesh, or stopping 
the discharge of blood, or preventing the spread of poisonous 
matter through the system, is a principle too well known to require 
comment, and the theory of the counter-irritant has been worked out 
in various forms which operate in the same way as roughly applying 
aflame. From the account given by Dr. Wolff of his own cure, 
it does not seem that even he perceived the secret of the remedy 
which saved his life; and it is certain that no native physicians 
in India, except those trained in our system, could give a rational 
explanation of his escape. 

The next stage in the use of the fire-remedy was to bring 
the person or thing within the influence of the flame, but short 
of actual, or atleast prolonged, contact. Momentary contact has 
been very highly esteemed in its day, as is clear from the once 
widespead practice of passing or leaping through aflame, It 
js well known how commonly this custom prevailed in Europe 
among the Teutonic nations in their days of barbarism, and how 
the custom still lingers in Bohemia, at least in tradition, if not 
occasionally in fact. Medizval Tartar tribes, who prior to their 
conversion to Islam had scruples against using water for the 
washing off of pollution, appeased their consciences by passing 
through fire, or between two fires placed sufficiently near.* We 
are told by a Greek historian that Romulus and his followers 
prepared themselves for the ceremony of laying the foundations 
of Rome by lighting a fire of brushwood and leaping through 
tho flame, so that they might purify themselves for this sacred 





* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, II, p. 393, edit. 1871. 
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act from all physical and moral stain.* Among the Syrian and 
Pheenician nations the custom of “ passing through fire unto Moloch” 
was so commonly practised, that the Israelites and their kings 
more than once caught the contagion of their example. In 
some parts of Bavaria, seed is still passed rapidly through a 
flame, before it is sown in the fields, to ensure its rapid germi- 
nation and growth, In certain parts of Southern India, sick 
persons and penitents are made to leap through fire or pass 
through a row of burning huts, with a view to the removal of 
disease or guilt.-- In all parts of India the natives pass their 
legs and arms through a flame, as a remedy against sprains, 
cramp, rheumatism, &c. In Turkestan sick children are made 
to leap over burning fires, and are struck seven times on the 
back, while the physician shouts at the disease or demon whom 
he thus seeks to expel: “ Begone to the sea; begone to the 
“desert.” In China the wedding outfit of the bride is not 
considered fit to be conveyed into the bridegroom’s house until 
it has been most carefully purified; and this is done by placing 
each garment in a sieve and holding it for a moment or two 
over a vessel of brass, in which burning coals have been placed. 
“ Evil and unpropitious influences,’ says Mr. Doolittle, “ are 
“firmly believed to be expelled or warded off by this process 
“of sifting the clothes of the expectant bride.” When this 





* Dion Halic. I, 88 

+ In the year 1881, the custom in Southern India, having led to some 
disaster, Was made the subject of a reference to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, of which the following account has been extracted from a local 
newspaper :— 

Fire Festrvats ry Mapras.—Mr. W. T. S. Whiteside, Magistrate of 
North Arcot, having called the attention of the Madras Government to 
cases of loss of life from the practice of walking through fire at certain 
native festivals, with a view to its suppression, the following order has 
been passed on the subject:—The Government apprehend, that it is im- 
possible to hold that this “ fire-walking” is generally dangerous to those 
practising it. When the attention of the Government of Madras was 
first turned to the practice in 1854, the District Magistrate’s predecessor, 
an excellent administrator, classed it as idle and foolish rather than brutal 
and inhuman; nothing in the way of prohibition was, in bis opinion, 
called for—(page 24, Selections of Government Records, No. VII). Other 
officers reported to the same eftect. His Excellency in Council questioned 
whether it amounts to much more than the rushing or leaping through 
the fires of St. John, a practice which existed in our own days in Bohemia, 
and perhaps still exists there,—a practice which, coming down from the 
days of Sun-worship, prevailed largely throughout Europe, and which it 
took centuries of civilization, not ‘* the long period of twenty-seven vears, ” 
to eradicate, in so far as it is-eradicated. ‘The Governor in Council does 
not think that Mr. Whiteside has made out a case for any further action at 
present on the part of Government. 
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rocess has heen completed, the outfit is carefully locked out of 
sight, until the bride takes it away to her husband’s house. * 

Mere proximity to a flame, short of leaping through it or 
over it, has been considered efficacious as a preventive or re- 
medial agency. In the Punjab (as I have heard from persons 
who have lived there), a patient’s recovery is believed to be 
accelerated, if his bed is placed between burning logs. In 
Upper India, if a person has been possessed by a witch, he is 
fumigated with sulphur and incense; and if he has _ been seized 
by a bhut or malignant spirit, (the explanation usually given 
for epilepsy, fainting, &.), a fire is lighted in his room, and 
offerings of oil, ghee, and grain are thrown upon it, while 
mantras or spells are recited by the Brahman. The Persians 
kindle fires on the terrace of the house where the sick man 
lies. From Norway to Central America, fields and flocks have 
been fertilized and strengthened by lighting huge bonfires, 
which, so far as the flame could be seen, expelled the demon 
of barrenness and death. The Basutos of South Africa fumigate 
a growing field of corn and cattle captured from the enemy 
with the flames and smoke of bnrning logs; and if a mother 
sees her child walk over a grave, she hastens to call it, and light 
a small fire at its feet. + Among the Romans the rites of lustratio, 
or purification, were almost as elaborate as those of the Hindus or 
Jews. They consisted in the sprinkling of water with Jaurel 
branches, fumigating with fragrant boughs and herbs and sul- 
phur, and stepping over fire. Fields and flocks, as well as 
armies and men, were purified in this way. Sheep, as Ovid has 
told us, were lustrated once a year at the festival of Palilia, 
with a view to preserving them from disease, contagion, and 
other evils.¢ The custom of the need-fire, nydfir, or noth-feuer 
prevailed very extensively arhong the Celtic and Teutonic nations 
of Europe in their days of heathendom; and after they had 
been converted, it was prolonged far into the Christian age, not- 
withstanding the imperial edict published by Karl the Great 
against the kindling of such fires, tllos sacrilegos ignes quos 





* Social Life of the Chinese, 1868; chap. II, pp. 50,1. The allusion 
to the customs in Bavariaand Turkestan have been borrowed from notes 
in page 232 on article in Fire in Eneycl. Britannica, 9th edition. The 
author, however, does not quote his authorities. 

+t Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL, p, 398, edit. 1871; where he quotes 
from Casalis’ Basutos, p. 258. What is mentioned in the text about the 
Persians is given on the authority of article on Fire, Ancyc!. Britannica. 

t Ovid's Fast IV. 735, &c. Cato, De Re Rustica, 141, A detailed ac- 
count of Roman rites for purifving, &c. can be seen in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under the heading Lustratio. — 
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niedfyr vocant. Whenever the swine, sheep, or cattle began to 
sicken or die, need-fires were lighted, and the beasts were driven 
between them, If the fields shewed signs of barrenness, torches 
were lighted and carried round their boundaries ; faciunt etiam 
brandas et circuunt arva cum brandis, Fires were lighted 
around wells and fountains to ensure that the water should be 
pure. Itis recorded by Mr. Kemble that a meed-fire was lighted 
by a Scotch farmer, on the occasion of a eattle epidemic, so 
recently as in 1826,* Amongst the Chinese the accessory of 
candles and incense is used in almost every ceremony practised 
by the Tauist priests for the treatment of disease. In one 
instance a paper charm is burnt in one of the candles, and its 
ashes, mingled with hot water, are drunk by the patient as a 
medicine. In another instance the god of medicine is worship- 
ped, as usual, with candles and incense, and the ashes of the 
incense are then taken home, where they are carefully preserved 
and worshipped as the “ Doctor,” and incense and candles are 
daily burnt before them till the patient recovers.-+ In ancient 
Persia, the remedy for a woman who had been delivered of 
a still-born child, was “to drink gomez mixed with ashes, and 
“thus to wash over the grave within her womb.” The ashes 
employed for this purpose were taken from the sacred fire of 
temples, the earthly representative of lightning, and the most 
powerful destroyer, as was supposed, of the demons of death 
and sickness, f 

It should be noticed in passing that the sprinkling of ashes 
on fields, and the fumigation of persons and things, barbarous as the 
origin of these customs may have been, are now fully recog- 
nized.as useful remedial agents by scientific men. Every farmer 
knows the value of woodasb asa restorative of the fertility of 
the soil; and the burning of sulphur fires as an agent for 
purifying the air and arresting the spread of infectious diseases 
is recognized by the medical profession, We can hardly doubt 
that these methods, like those of cautery, &c. to which we have 





* Kemble’s Saxons in England, Vol. I, chap. XII, pp. 360, 2; edit. 
1849. The words quoted from the Capitularies of Charlemagne are given 
in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, chap. IX. p. 258, edit. 1878. For further illus- 
trations, see Brand’s Popular Antiquities, pp. 127-8; Edit. 1877. See also 
pp. 167-9. 

il oe Social Life of the Chinese, chap. V., p. 105, and p. 108, 
edit. ' 

t Vendiddd, Fargard, V, 51 (148). (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, 
p. 62. edit. 1880). Gomez was the urine of the ox or bull, the efficacy 
of which as a purifier, has travelled from Persia to India. The sanctit 
of the ox was derived from the-myth of the great primeval world bull, 
w hich has been already described in this essay. 
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already alluded, were suggested by customs and traditions be- 
queathed to us from savage or barbarous times. ‘The following 
extract from a recent treatise might almost apply to a description 
of a medieval need-fire :—“ All the fires should be lighted at one 
and the same time, and the sulphur sprinkled on them simulta- 
neously. The piles of wood should be large heaps so as, to 
last for several hours. They should be placed at distances of 
from 40 to 50 yards to surround a village, particularly to the 
windward of it, and in places where cholera has its habitat ; and 
where several cases have occurred, they should be burnt at close 
intervals,” * 

Sometimes the aid of noise, (to which evil spirits have in all 
parts of the word been said to be especially averse), has been 
added to the silent influence of fire. The Patagonians, for ex- 
ample, at times of sickness fire off guns and revolvers, and throw 
burning brands into the air. In Upper Burma muskets are 
fired off at the funerals of officials and great men to expel 
the death-demon from the neighbourhood; and in every part 
of Burma, British or Independent, immense rockets are fired off 
iu the vicinity of the pyre, in which the body of a phoongy or 
Buddhist monk is burnt.f The Finns and Esthonians believed 
that lightning, the fiery sword of Ukko, destroyed the demons of 
sickness; and for this reason “the holy stones,” which were 
believed to be chips from rocks struck in the sky, but were in 
fact the celts, arrow-heads and knives chipped and polished by 
their ancestors in the days of savagery, were carefully preserved 
in houses as safeguards of the health of the inmates. I 
China at times of eclipse the mandarins expel the demon, 
through whom the sun and moon, (the patron deities of the 


* See Dr. Tuson’s Observations on the efficacy of Sulphur Fires in epidemics 
of Cholera Brown and Co, Calcutta, 1880. 

T Forbes’ British Burma, 1878, p. 97, and p. 219. The allusions to the 
custom of the Patagonians and Finns are given on the authority of Encycl. 
Britannica, article on Fire. I have myself seen more than one 
instance in Burma of the importance attached to noise asa devil-driver. 
But I never met with any man who could tell me why a larger amount 
of fire and noise was considered necessary after the death of a monk or 
phoongy than after that of ordinary men. If we are to believe in the 
uniformity of human instincts, an explanation is furnished in Vendidad 
Fargard [V, 28 (86), which runs thus:—“ If the dead one be a priest, 
“the Drug Nasu (the death demoness) rushes forth; if she falls on the 
“eleventh, she defiles the tenth.’ In other words the amount of mis- 
chief and pollution which the death-demon causes to survivors depends 
upon the rank and sanctity ef the dead. The higher the being whom 
the devil has overcome, the stronger he must have been himself, and the 


remedies employed for expelling him from among the living must be 
atropg in proportion. 
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empire and of the imperial dynasty), are cheated of their light 
by a censer of smoking incense, the lighting of large wax 
candles; and the vigorous beating of gongs and drums. The 
method of expelling epidemics, especially cholera, in the same 
country, is very similar. The people of the neighbourhood form 
a procession, and parade the alleys and streets carrying lamps, 
lanterns and torches, and making the air ring with the din 
of gongs and drums and with the yells and shouts of an excited 
mob. “It was asserted,” says Mr. Doolittle, “that by this 
“means the evil influences and epidemic diseases, which existed 
“in the neighbourhood or district, would be surely driven away 
“to another, and then from that neighbourhood to another 
“and so on until the city and the suburbs became entirely free 
“from their influence or presence.” * The efficacy of noise, com- 
bined with fire, is not unknown in India. A raja or native 
prince, within my own knowledge, fired off his gun one evening 
at a bhut, or malignant spirit, whom he fancied he saw lurking 
behind a tree. In a certain district in the Punjab, where a 
cattle disease had broken out, “the people said that if several 
volleys were fired near the animals the disease would leave them.” 
This was accordingly done, in order to satisfy the villagers. In 
the funeral ceremonies of great men in Madagascar, asin Burma, 
the death demon is expelled by the firing of muskets, as an ear- 
witness thus relates :—“ Next morning we were startled by the 
regular firing of musketry gradually coming nearer, and on look- 
ing out I saw the funeral procession in the public road approach- 
ing my house.” Ff. 

It is seldom that we meet with such explicit declarations of 
the remedial influence of fire as those to be found in the Vedas, 
—the most ancient extant poetry of the Hindus. A medicinal 
plant named Pitudré is worshipped in one of the hymns as “ the 
“body of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of Rakshasas (evil spirits), 
“and the chaser away of diseases” ; and this plant was invoked 
in incantations to save the dying or recall the dead to life. + In 
another prayer for the recovery of a dying man, Agni is invoked 
in the following terms:—“In front of this sick man I place 
“Agni, who knows how to carry him across. Let his breath, 





* Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, edit. 1868. The expulsion of 
the eclipse is told in pp. 248-9, that of the epidemic in pp. 119, 20. 

{ On the volley-firing in the Punjab, see Punjab Notes and Queries, p. 27, 
December 1883. See also Extracts from Punjab Census Report of 1881, by 
Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, p. 119. For the Madagascar custom, see pp. 206-7 of 
Madagascar Revisited, by Rev. W. Ellis, Murray, 1867. 

t Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 449. The passage quoted isthe 28th 
verse in Atharva Veda, VIII, 2. 
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“let his soul, let his sight come, and then his strength; let his 
“ body acquire sensation and stand firm upon its feet. Provide 
“him, oh Agni, with breath and with light; restore him fur- 
“nished with a body and with strength. Thou hast the knowledge 
“of immortality ; let him not depart, or become a dweller in the 
house of clay.” * In like manner, another Vedic divinity, Brihas. 
patii—the god who presided at the altar of Agni and who is 
sometimes identified with Agni himself,—is in virtue of his fiery 
character praised as “the slayer of pain or disease,” and in 
one hymn a legend is recorded of him, in which he rescueg 
a man who had called in vain upon other gods to help 
him. In another place, plants are said to draw their life from 
Bribaspati,—which clearly connects his fiery nature with the 
health-giving principle. 

The sun has been invoked as a healer of diseases in the same 
terms as earthly fire. In one of the Vedic hymns, from which 
we have just quoted, he is called upon to save a dying man :— 
‘‘ Let the Sun, the Lord, thus raise thee up by his rays” (Atharva 
Veda, V, 30, 15), In a later legend of the Hindus, Samba, a 
son of Krishna, was attacked with leprosy, under the curse of 
the quick-tempered hermit, Durvasas. But by fasting, penance, 
and prayer, he obtained the favour of Sarya (the sun), who drove 
the poison out of his blood by a more than ordinary im- 
pression of his pure and vitalizing rays. The worship of the 
sun asa god of health must at one time have prevailed very 
extensively in Europe amoung the Teutonic nations; for to this 
day in Pomerania the fever-stricken patient prays thrice turning 
towards the sun at sunrise:—‘‘ Dear Sun, come down soon, and 
“take the seventy seven fevers from me. In the name of God 
“the Father, &c.” + In India, in ancient times, the first streaks 
of sunrise, which divide day from night, were worshipped as a 
dual deity under the name of the twin Asvins, ‘ the horsemen- 
pair.” Throughout the Vedic hymns these deities are celebrated 
as the physicians of gods and men,—the wonder-workers, who 





* Atharva Veda, V, 30, 12—14; quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. 
V, p. 442. The allusions to Brihaspati are in Vol. V. p. 279-281. The 
man whom Brihaspati rescued from death is called Trita. 

t Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, Il, 269. ed. 1871; where he quotes 
from Wuttke’s Volksaberglaube, p. 150. Mr. Tylor is not, however, respon- 
sible for the interpretation given in the text. He simply informs us of the 
fact, without offering any explanation of the belief which could have 
prompted the utterance of such a singular prayer. A similar example of the 
mixturé of worship of the sun with that of the Trinity may be seen in the 
a in the Song of the Sun. See Thorpe’s Edda, Part IJ, p, 125; 
verse 76, 
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restore sight to the blind, activity to the lame, health to the sick, 
strength to the infirm, and youth to the aged; anda large cycle 
of legends has gathered round their name oa account of the cures 
and deliverances they are said to have wrought. * The multifa- 
rious and circumstantial character of these legends,—the largest 
collection connected with any one deity that is to be found in the 
Vedic hymns,—has attracted the attention of European scholars, 
‘by whom various explanations have been offered. Professor 
Benfey, (following Dr. Kuhn and Professor Miiller), is content to 
treat these legends merely as myths of the orthodox or solar 
type, that is, as personified descriptions of those changes in the 
aspect of the sky, which accompany the daily approach of dawn. 
The late Dr. Muir considers, very justly, that “this allegorical 
“interpretation is not likely to be correct, as it is difficult to 
“suppose that the physical phenomena in question should have 
“been alluded to under such a variety of names and circum- 
“stances” ; and he thinks it is more probable that the poets, who 
wrote the Asvin hymns, “ merely refer to certain legends, which 
“were popularly current, of interventions of the Asvins on 
“behalf of the person whose names are mentioned.” No doubt 
these legends were popularly current. But this does not explain 
what made them popular, or what brought them into existence, 
or why they were fastened upon the two Asvins in preference to 
any other deity. Professor Goldstiicker considered “ the myth 
“of the Asvins as one of that class of myths, in which two 
“distinct elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, 
“have been gradually blended into ono.” He believed that the 
Asvins were originally a pair of “ horsemen or warriors of great 
“renown, who inspired theit contemporaries with awe by their 
‘‘ wonderful deeds, and more especially by their medical skill ;” (this 
is the historical element); and that these same horsemen “ were 
in course of time translated to the companionship of the gods,” 
where they became invested with the distinctively solar characters 
which we find ascribed to them in the Vedic hymns: (this is the 
cosmical element), + The possibility of such a transformation from 
the historical to the solar is most readily granted. {| But the old 





* An analogue to this twin deity, the Asvins, is furnished by the Vedas 
themselves in the person of Yama, which simply means the Twin or Duo 
and which was originally a personification of the twilight, morning or 
evening. The Asvin legen’s are summed up in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts 


Vol. V, edit. 1870, pp. 243-248. 
+ This brief review of the opinions of European scholars is taken from 


Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 248, and pp. 264-7. he 
{ The many instances, which might be quoted, of historical persons 
becoming invested with solar characters after death, and even during life, 
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scholastic maxim, entia non sunt multiplicanda, must be applied 
to the interpretation of myths not less rigorously than to any other 
field of scientific research. Now, there is no necessity in this case 
for supposing that the Asvins were a pair of historical knights, who 
were deified after death and translated to the sun on account of 
their medical skill ; for, (as [ have proved already), the possession 
of healing properties is itself a solar attribute ; and this is what 
mythologists of the Aryan school have overlooked. Moreover 
there is no parallel in legend or history of mounted warriors 
becoming distinguished in the tame and peaceful art of medicine, 
which is invariably the function of priests or wizards. On the 
other hand there is a peculiar fitness in ascribing healing powers 
of the first order to that particular aspect of the sun’s career 
which is personified by the two Asvins: for as in earthly cere- 
monies it was only the newly made fire that was considered 
pure and efficacious for removing the unclean, so in the recogni- 
tion of heavenly fire as a healer of diseases, the first meed of praise 
was due to the earliest and purest rays of the newly arisen sun,— 
“the twin horsemen or pervaders,” whose watchful providence 
compelled the retreat of night with all her sickly dews and dark 
retinue of malignant spirits. It is to the rising sun, as the 
reader may have observed, that the Pomeranian peasant address- 
es his prayer to be relieved from sickness. Nor is the faith, 
which is implied in the peasant’s prayer without some foundation 
in fact. For most persons must have felt the cheering and revi- 
ving effects of sunrise after along and painful night; and it is 
well known that the last hours of the night are those in which 





shew how rash it is to reduce every traditional hero of antiquity toa solar 
myth, as the modern school of mythologists is so fond of doing. ‘The his- 
torical David, King of Israel], has many features in common with the solar 
myth: “be was ruddy and withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 
to look to:” (1 Samuel, XVI. 12). Now it is well known that atrue born 
Israelite is universally sallow and never ruddy. The semi-historical Samson, 
whore very name signifies the Shiner, is possessed of ‘invincible locks” 
on which his strength depends, just as the sun‘s energy depends upon his 
_ beams, which in all languages have been compared to hair. Hamlet, in seek- 
ing to extol his murdered father, begius at once to divest him with solar 

and other divine characters : 

“ See what a grace was seated on this brow ; 

‘* Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 

“ An eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 

“A station like the herald Mercury 

“ New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill: &c.” 

Hamlet, III, 1V, 55-9. 


The facility with which historical personages can be invested with solar 
and other divine characteristics is well set forth in Asiatic Studies, by Sir 
A Lyall. 
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deaths most commonly occur, and that the pulse begins to beat 
more slowly by several degrees when daylight sets in. 

The purifying and healing effects of the sun, especially in 
cases of leprosy, are widely recognized in modern India, It is 
customary for persons attacked with leprosy to observe the Sun’s 
day or Sunday, (Aditya-war, which has been shortened to Jtwar), 
with a kind of fast, aud to make offerings to the sun on every 
day of the week. It is recorded of the founder of the Bhinga 
family in the Bahraich district, Oudh, that he pronounced a 
curse against the temple of Balairka, (the child sun, as the name 
implies,) because he (the Bhinga ancestor) had not been “ thorough- 
“ Jy cleansed of his leprosy even after he had undergone penauces 
“ before that shrine.” * Thus it is to the infant or newly arisen 
sun that healing powers have been specially ascribed in modern 
India, as they were to the horsemen-pair, who represented the 
first streaks of dawn, in ancient India, 

The sun, under the name of Airyaman, the god of heavenly 
light, is very prominently recognized in the Vendiddd as a god 
of healing. When the Evil Spirit (Angra Mainyu), the author 
of the bad creation, created 99,999 diseases, the Good Spirit 
commissioned Airyaman to visit the earth and administer the 
needed remedies. The sun-god obeyed the call, and came saying : 
“I drive away the disease, the rottenness, and the infection, 
“ which Angra Maniyu has created by his witchcraft against the 
“bodies of mortals.” + 

The examples hitherto quoted relate chiefly to the curing of 
disease or the removal of ceremonial uncleauness. The instances 
which we are now going to quote will relate chiefly to the expul- 
sion of devils. This is only another aspect of the same fact : for 
to remove an impurity is the same thing as to expel the demon 
who causes it. The three great occasions in human life, when it 
is most necessary to attract good spirits and to banish evil ones, are 
births, burials and marriages. For the washing away of ceremonial 





* History of the Bhinga Raj Family, p. 12, by Raja Uday Protap Singh, 
Calcutta, 1883. Since the Mahomedan conquest of Bahraich, the temple of 
Balarka has been converted into the mausoleum of Saiyad Salar Masand 
Ghazi who is worshipped by the Mahomedans as a Saint. This double 
origin of the shrine explains the reason why the tomb is, to this day, wor- 
shipped by Hindus and Mabomedans alike. 

~ Vendiddd, Fargard, XXII, 21, Sacred Books of the East, Vol 1V, p. 229. 
But the translator, Mr. James Darmesteter, has given no explanation of 
the fact that Airyaman was invoked as a god of healing. All that he says 
in his preliminary remarks, p. 229, is that“ he appears here in the character 
“of a healing god, whichis derived in a very natural manner from his 
* primitive and general character.” It is uot clear how the healing art can 
be easily deduced from such vague data, 
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pollution water has, for obvious reasons, been more frequently 
used than fire, especially among the more backward races. But 
fire has been widely used as an accessory element ; and, whenever 
the two agents have been brought into comparison, precedence has 
generally been given to fire. 

Among the ceremonies connected with the birth of children, we 
will first allude to those in which. the mother is the person 
primarily concerned. In Burma, after the birth of a child, the 
woman is kept for three days at least lying between lighted logs, 
Inthe Punjab, among the caste of Jats, a fire is kept constantly 
lighted in her room ; and a pitcher of water is placed near at hand. 
In India generally, among all the respectable castes, it is the 
custom to keepa fire Lurning night and day iu the room, and 
another fire smouldering at the door of the house in which the 
woman is lying, so that no evil influence may be permitted to 
enter. In ancient Persia great importance was attached to a 
fire being lighted in the room, at the time when a child is born, as 
the following extract will shew :—‘“ The rule is this, that the 
“labour of childbirth is not to be accomplished at night, except 
“with the light ofa fire, or the stars, or the moon upon it ; for 
“oreat opposition is connected with it, and over the soul of him 
“who works in the dark, there is more preponderance of the evil 
“ spirit.” In “the churching of women,” as practiced in the 
Latin church, fire is still used as the symbol or medium of purity: 
for the woman, who desires to receive a blessing after childbirth, 
must kneel on the steps of the chancel holding a lighted taper in 
her hand. In the protestant churches the old formalism conuec- 
ted with the use of fire has been dropped. But in Norway and 
Sweeden, traces of pagan rites may still be found in the remoter 
villages, though even there they have now become almost obsolete. 
In such places, as the woman goes out to be churched, a live coal 
is thrown after her by her ftiends, to expel the trolls who might 
bewitch her on the way. * The feast of Candlemas is still called the 
feast of the Purification of the Virgin,—which shows clearly that 
the lighting of torches and candles, which used to be carried in 
procession on that day in England up to the second year of Edward 
VI, had its origin in a sense of the necessity of fire for removing 
the evil influence attendant on child birth. + 





* 1 became acquainted with the Burmese custom from having spent 
8 me years in that province. The Jat custom is described in a paper 
by Sirdar Gur Dayal Singh, C.S., read before the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 
on 2nd May, 1883. The extract from the Persian book isfrom Shayast La 
Shayast, XII,7: (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p.342. The Swedish 
custom is alluded to in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Voi II, p. 178. 

+ Brand’s Popular Antiquities, pp. 22-7, Edit. 1877, 
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In describing the use of fire in funeral ceremonies we must distin- 
guish between the rite of cremation, by which in some countries 
the corpse is disposed of, and the fire and water ceremonies which 
are performed immediately afterwards for the purification of the 
living. It was believed in early times (and the belief is still 
current in backward races), that when a man dies, the power of 
death threatens from the corpse, as from a stronghold, the whole 
world of the living. “ From the dead ” as the Vendiddd puts it, 
“it defiles the living, and from the living, it rushes upon the 
living.” The first thing then to be done after a burial is to ex- 
pel the contagion of death. In Thibet, the mourners returning 
from a funeral stand before a fire, and wash their hands with 
warm water, holding them over hot coals and repeating sacred 
texts. In Tartary, in pre-Islamite times, the clothes and property 
of the dead could not be appropriated by the survivors, till they 
had been passed between two fires. In ancient Rome, after the 
completion of the funeral rites, the mourners sprinkled themselves 
with scented water, and stepped over fire. The customs of the 
Israelites must have been based upon a similar instinct ; for other- 
wise it would be difficult to understand the excessive importance 
attached to a bath, in which “ the ashes of a red heifer” were 
mixed with the water ; (Numbers XIX, and Hebrews IX, 13). In 
China the funeral rites consist of a long series of ceremonies, in 
which lighted candles and the fumigation of incense hold a promi- 
nent place. About half the Vendidad is taken up with describing 
ceremonies for the removal of uncleanness caused by contact with 
dead bodies. But we have no-space to do more than quote the 
description of the death-demoness herself, for whose expulsion 
these rites were established :— Directly after death, as soon as 
the soul has left the body, the Drug Nasu comes and rushes upon 
“ him, from the regions of the north, in the shape of a raging fly, 
“with knees and tail sticking out, all stained with stains, and 
“ like unto the foulest Khrafstras.’’ The burial towers of the 
Persians were called Dakhmas, “On these (says the Vendidad) 
“ the fiends take food, as men in the material world eat cooked 
‘meal and cooked meat. Thus from the Dakhmas arise the infec- 
“ tious diseases, itch, hot-fever, humours, cold-fever, rickets, and 
“hair untimely white, There death has most poweron man from 
“the hour when the sun is down.” Till within about 300 years 
ago it was the custom in England to keep candles burning night 
and day over the bodiesof the dead, and occasionally to carry 
torches and lights with the hearse into the burial ground. * 





* The Chinese ceremonies are alluded to in Doolittle’s Social Life of the 
Chinese, Chaps. VI and VII. Allusions to the Thibetan and Tartar rites 
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In the ceremonies connected with marriage, fire, with or with- 
out water, has been widely used. We shall quote examples 
from two countries only—China and Greece, neither of which 
could have borrowed anything from the other. In China the uses 
of fire in the long list of nuptial ceremonies are almost endless, 
Candles must be lighted, and incense burnt before the ancestral 
tablets, at the time of betrothal. The bride’s outfit, as we have 
shewn in another place, is most carefully sifted over burning 
coals, On the day of the marriage, a lighted lamp and candles 
are placed on the bridal bedstead ; and “ this light, though in 
“broad daylight, is regarded as peculiarly efficacious in keeping 
“away evil spirits.” The bridal procession is led off amid the 
explosion of crackers; and is headed by men carrying each a 
large lighted candle. The bride pays homage to the fire of the 
hearth on arriving at her new home. When the bride and bride- 
groom kneel before the ancestral tablets, a lighted candle is 
placed at each end of the table on which the tablets stand. At 
tlie first wedding dinner, lighted candles are made to shed their 
flame over the festive board, in broad daylight, &.* In 
Greece, after the completion of the sacrifices to the gods of 
marriage, both bride and bridegroom were bathed in water fetch- 
ed from a fountain, to which some exceptional sanctity was 
attached. ‘he marriage procession was accompanied with nup- 
tial torches ; and in some places, it was customary to burn the 
axle of the carriage on its arrival at the bridegroom’s house, 
The bride was conducted into the house by the bridegroom’s 
mother who bore a lighted torch. One of the closing ceremonies 
was the dedication of the bride to the sacred hearth-flame of the 
new family, of which she now became a member. f 

The baptism of newborn babes, by fire, or water, or both, {s 
common to all religions. The,object for which it was originally 





are given in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. Il, edit. 1871, p, 395, and p, 393. 
The Roman rites are described in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, under Funus. The description of the Drug Nasu and Dakhmas 
is quoted from WVendidad, Fargard VII, 2, and 56. (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. IV, p.75 and 88). Avery good account of the Parsi_ burial 
towers, or Towers of Silence on the Malabar hills, is given in the Cornhill 
Mazagine, Oct. 1883. On the use of torches in English funerals, &c., see 
Brand’s Popular Antqguities, pp. 440 ff, and pp. 466 ff. 

* Doolittie’s Social Life of the Chinese, chaps, Il and III. Mr. Tylor 
(in Primitive Culture, Vol. Il, p. 425, edit. 1871) alludes to “ the lifting 
“of the bride in China over burning coals,” and quotes Doolittle as his 


authority. This however is an oversight: it was not the bride, but the 
clothes of the bride, which were lifted over coals. : 

+ Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, under the heading 
Marriage. 
ges may be seen in Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 391. 


An account of the use once made of torches in English marria- 
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astablished was to remove from the child the natural taint con- 
tracted in the maternal womb, and tlius to expel the evil one, to 
whose agency the pollution was ascribed. But physical pollu- 
tion implied, in a less or greater degree, moral guilt, as the same 
devil was the author of both. Hence the notion of birth-siu 
was gradually substituted for that of birth-taint, and by this means 
baptism acquired at last the dignity of a purely ethical rite, 
such as it now is in the creed of Christendom. “ Behold I was 
“shapen in wicke/ness, and in sin hath my mother conceived 
“me, —this saying of the Psalmist, whether we interpret it in 
the lower or higher sense, embodies the sentiment, out of which 
baptismal rites in all lands have sprung up.* The following 
extract from Shdyast-La-Shdyast will shew what baptism meant 
to an ancient Persian :—“ When the infaut shall be born, the 
“woman (or nurse) shall take it up, and make the fire burn 
“high, For three days and three nights no one is to pass 
“between the fire and the child, nor to show the child toa 
“sinful man or woman. They are to triturate a little sulphur 
“in the sap of a plant and smear it over the child’ + In 
China, at the present day, as a missionary and close observer of 
their customs has remarked, “ it is believed that the child at the 
“time of its birth is exposed to some very unpropitous influences, 





* Psalms of David, 61,5. There is no reason to doubt that the psalmist 
in this verse alludes to birth-sin as much as, or possibly more than, to 
birth-taint. But verse 7, which comes almost immediately afterwaris, 
takes us suddenly back to the ceremonial washings of the Levitical law: 
“Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean ; wash me, and I Shall be 
whiter than snow.” ‘This psalm is said to have been written by king 
David to express the remorse he felt (after Nathan’s reproof) for the 
murder of Uriah the Hittite. In II Samuel; XLII, 20, we are told that 
as soon as David learnt that the chili born to him by Uriah’s wife was 
dead, “he arose from the earth, and. washed and anointed himself and 
‘*changed his apparel, and came into the house of the Lord.’ In other 
words. he underwent a thoroughly Levitical lustration by bathing in 
water, smearing himself with scents, changing his dress, and presenting 
hiunself before the priests; and in this way he considered himself cleansed 
from the taint of the murder of Uriah. Ovid had learnt to cousider a 
water-bath but a poor remedy for the pollution of manslaughter :— 

Ab nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina czedis 
Flumineda tolli posse putetis aqua. 

And Shakespear has repeated the sentiment of Ovid in still grander 

terms: 


Could all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand would rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red, 
t Shdéyast La Shdyast, chap. X, 15, (Sacred Books of the Eust, Vol. V, 
p. 322; edit. 1880). 
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“which, unless prevented in due time, will certainly cause 
‘its death.” On the the third day, therefore, a paper charm 
on which some sacred text has been written by the priest, is 
burnt, ‘and its asbes are put into the water, in which the child 
“is washed as a kind of purification.” Afterwards, when the 
child is one month old, the birth-hair, (in which some traces 
of the original taint are supposed to reside), is shaved off in 
front of the ancestral tablets, while incense and candles are 
kept burning close at hand.* In some parts of the Malay 
peninsula, as soon as a child is born, it is immersed in the nearest 
stream and, on the return to the house, itis passed several 
times over a fire, on which fragrant wood has been thrown. In 
Madagascar a fire is kept burning for several successive days in 
the room where the child lies; the child is then carried out of the 
house in its best clothes and brought back again to its mother, 
both times being carefully lifted over the fire kept burning at 
the door of the house. Among the Greeks, the ceremony of 
lustration, which they called Amphidromia, was performed when 
the child was about seven days old, and consisted chiefly in the 
babe being carried round the fire of the domestic hearth and 
undergoing the sprinkling of water.t In the old religion of 
Mexico the ceremony of baptism had risen almost to the same 
ethical level as the rite which has been substituted in its place 
by the Spanish conquerors. Fires were kept constantly burning 
from the time of birth, and on the fourth day the child was bade 
to receive the life-giving water and passed four times through 
the fire: “The lips and bosom of the child were sprinkled with 
“water, and the Lord was implored to permit the holy drops 
‘to wash away the sin that was given to it before the foundation 
“of the world; so that the child might be born anew.” t The 
superiority of fire to water as an emblem or medium of the 
divine grace is most distingtly announced in the New Testa- 
nent ; but fire baptism was never developed into an established 
rite in the Christian Church, except among a few obscure sects in 
the East. It should be noted, however, that in the Roman 
Church, all baptism is, by implication at least, baptism by fire 





* Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, chap. IV. pp. 86-88, edit, 1868, 
The cutting off of the birth-hair is practised all over India, and by the 
Negro races in Africa, 

t The Malay ceremony is alluded to in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. 
II, edit, 1871, p. 390: that of Madagascar in the same volume and page. 

t Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico, chap. III, p. 53, edit. 
1860, The author quotes from two eye-witnesses. ‘I'he fire portion of the 


Mexican rite is told in Tylor, Vol. II, p. 394, 
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rather than by water. In the office of Holy Saturday the water 
of the baptismal font is blessed for the entire year, which is 
to follow, by thrice dipping into it the Paschal candle, the light 
of which is intended to symbolize, in a spiritual sense, the light 
of the world. The very spark with which the candle is lighted 
is struck by the priest from a flint, which is said to typify the 
son. of God, the corner stone of the church, Filiwm tuum 
angularem scilicet lapidem. As the candle is being dipped into 
the font, a prayer is offered up by the priest, that “this fire may 
“fertilize the whole substance of this water, and make it fruit- 
“ful for the regeneration of souls”; totam hujus aque substan- 
tiam regenerandi facundet effectu. The metaphor implied in 
the word fecundet, by which new or spiritual birth is substituted 
for physical, takes us back to the old philosophy of fire and life, 
more ancient by thousands of years than the Roman Church and 
even more widely extended. InScotland, as an eye-witness relates, 
the pagan rite of fire-baptism survived the establishment of Christian 
baptism by water, to which it was attached as a sequel :—“ On their 
return from church they take the newly baptized infant, and vibrate 
it gently three or four times over a flame, saying thrice, Let the 
flame cousume thee now or never.’* 

The purity of fire in general, and especially of the public and 
perpetual fires on which the life-flame of states or nations was 
believed to depend, was attested by the establishment in various 
parts of the world of vestal priests and virgin priestesses as guar- 
dians of the sacred flames, In ancient Rome the eternal fire 
of Vesta was watched by a sisterhood of virgins, each of whom 
on admission within the. precincts of the atrium was bound by 
the most solemn vow of chastity, the violation of which was 
punished by burying her alive in the ground called campus _scele- 
ratus, into which the corpses of the worst criminals were thrown. 
In Mexico, in times preceding the Spanish conquest, the sacred 
fires were tended by the youth of both sexes, who were selected 
froma very tender age. The girls were entrusted to the charge 
of nuns or priestesses of the sun; “ while the boys were drilled 
“in the routine of monastic discipline, decorating the shrines 
“of the gods with flowers, feeding the sacred fires, and taking 
“part in the religious chants and festivals.” In Cuzco, the 
old capital of Peru, the great temple of Coriancha was tended 
by a numerous sisterhood of vestals, who were known as the 
virgins of the sun, “These were young maidens, who at a 
“tender age were taken from their homes and introduced into 





* Brand’s Ponular Antiquities, p. 338. Edit. 1877. 
t Prescott’s History of the Congiest-ef Meaico, chap. ILI, p. 58, edit. 1860, 
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“ convents, where they were placed under the care of matrong, 
“who had grown grey within their walls, From the moment 
“that they entered the establishment they were cut off from 
“all connection with the world, even with their own family and 
“friends. It was their duty, above all, to watch over the sacred 
“fire obtained at the festival of Raymi.”* The maintenance 
of the perpetual fire of the Demaras of South Africa is en- 
trusted by the chiefs to their own daughters, so long as they 
remain unmarried. A legend in the “ Chronicles of Japan ” relates 
that a plague once fell upon the people which slew more than 
half of their number; and that in order to remove this plague, 
the Mikado transferred the altars of the sun-goddess into new 
temples specially built fur the purpose, and appointed two 
virgin-priestesses to tend them. f In the county of Kildare, 
Ireland, the ‘‘ everlasting fire” was preserved by “holy virgins 
called Ingheaw Andagha, or daughters of fire,” down to the 
time of the Reformation ; and these, like the daughters of the 
Demara chiefs, were often the first ladies of the land. t The 
close resemblance between the vestal institutions of Rome and 
those of Cuzco has led Mr. Tylor to suspect that Garcilaso de 
la Vega, the Peruvian historian, who was himself of Inca blood, 
has drawn upon his imagination in describing the institutions 
of Cuzco, with a view to raising the reputation of his ancestral 
city to the level of that of Rome.§ But the numerous other 
examples which we have now brought forward would tend to 
shew that the resemblance was due to the uniformity of human 
instincts rather than to invention on the part of a too patriotic 


historian. 





* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, chap. III, p. 105. 

{¢ Mythology and Religious worship of the ancent Japanese ; article II in 
Westminster Review, No. CVII, July 1878, p. 39. The allusion to the 
Demara. custom is taken from Znéyc. Britannica, 9th edition, article on Fire, 


page 229, note 1. | 

t General Forlong’s Rivers of Life, p. 339, Vol. I, 1883. 

§ Tylor’s Early History of Maukind, chap. 1X, p. 250-2: edit. 1878. 
The points of resemblance which have excited Mr. Tylor’s scepticism are 
4 in number: (a) The establishment of vestal virgins bound by the 
strictest rule of chastity; (6) the existence of a perpetual fire which they 
were appointed to watch; c) the use of a concave mirror for relighting 
the fire, if it went out; (d) the rule by which a virgin, who broke the 
vow of chastity, was buried alive, There is abundant analogy for the 
three first, as I have shewn in this and the previous essay. I see nothing 
extraordinary in the fourth. Burying alive is not an unusual way of dis- 

osing of the worst criminals, Outside of Lucknow there is a monument 
Built on the spot where a notorious dacoit was buried alive during the 
reign of Wajid Ali Shab, the last king of Oudh, Burying alive as a 

inishment for criminals ia alluded to in the Edda. See translation by Mr. 


U 
Pisces, Part II, p 124: Triibuer’s Edit. 1866, 
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In fact, the more we study the beliefs and customs of man- 
kind in regard to the purity of fire or any of its other functions, 
the more convinced we feel of the fundamental similarity of the 
human mind and of the impossibility of using such resemblances 
as ethnical landmarks either for the so-called Aryan or the 
non-Aryan nations. To the fathers of speculation, fire, or its 
great heavenly archetype the sun, was a spiritual conception, and 
not as with us, a merely physical fact :— 

They see with other eyes than ours; where we 
Behold a sun, they spy a Deity. 

“Tt grieves the sun indeed,” said the Persian prophet, “to 
“shine upon aman defiled ; it grieves the moon ; it grieves the 
“stars.”* The ancient Hindu prayed to Agni, the fire-deity, 
“to forgive whatever sins he may have committed through human 
“weakness and to make him guiltless towards Aditi,” the in- 
finite celestial light.f The Incas of Peru confessed their sins 
to the sun, and “prayed to the waters to carry them away to 
the ocean: “Oh, thou river, receive this day the sins which 
“T have confessed unto the sun: carry them down to the sea 
“and let them never more appear,’ { To tle Greek or Roman 
of ancient times, the eternal fire of the hearth was “a formi- 
“dable divinity, ‘charged to watch over what passes in the interior 
‘of houses and to punish mankind.” Virgil could find no better 
way of blackening the name of Sinon, than by making the 
perjured impostor appeal to the eternal inviolable flames of 
heaven as witnesses of his integrity : 


Vos eterni ignes et non violabile vestrum 
Testor numen, ait, 


4ineid, Book II. 

In the Latin church, (as I have heard), no new cross can be 
consecrated, until lighted tapers have been placed at its base, 
Within our own day a furious controversy has been waged in 
the English Church as to whether lighted candles can be allowed 
on the communion table or not. There is, in fact, no age or 
country, in which priests and teachers have not laboured with 
fervent zeal to feed the great fire-tradition of the world. 


IV. 


As phallic fire, (heat without light), was the mainspring 
of life in the animal body, so the pure ethereal fire, (light without 


* Vendiddd, Fargard IX, 41. 
t Reg Veda, IV, 144. Hindus of respectable caste consider it impious 
put their feet over a fire to warm them. 

Culture, Vol. II, p. 394. 
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heat), was the essential property of all such souls as were deemed 
worthy of survival in a higher sphere. The belief in a future 
life is common to all creeds ; but the modes of the soul’s survival 
have been supposed to be very various, All modes, however, can 
be classified uuder two main headings. Either the soul migrates 
after death into other bodily forms, or it assumes a separate incor. 
poreal existence in the world of spirits. It is with the last doctrine 
only that we are now concerned; and in connection with this we 
have to show that fire or light is not only the substance of which 
exalted souls are said to be made, but the chief characteristic of the 
region assigned for their residence, 

First, as to the composition of souls, In the Vedic hymns 
we are told that Agui (fire) “is the nave of immortality,” 
amritasya nabhih. lf we expand this metaphor, the meaning 
is that fire is like the nave of a wheel, from which the rays of im- 
mortality radiate to the souls of men, illuminating them with its 
own properties of purity and light, (Rig Veda, III, 17,4). In the 
institutes of Manu it is said that the pious Brahman “ will go to the 
highest region by a straight path in an irradiated form.” In one 
of the Vedic liturgies it is said that “men will become immortal 
“by knowledge or by work,—that knowledge which is Agni, of 
“that work which is Agni,” (Satapatha Brahmana, X, 4, 3,9). In 
other words, those persons whose souls have been enlightened 
with the flame of divine knowledge, or who have performed the fire 
sacrifices according to the appointed rites, will themselves 
acquire the nature of fire and become immortal in the future life. 
On the other hand, (as the same text gves on to slow), “ those 
“who do not so know, or who do not perform this rite, are in- 
“deed born again, but become again and again death’s food”; that 
is, they are reborn in other bodies, and thus become subject to new 
deaths and to all the evils attendant on bodily existence. Such 
was the creed of the ancient Hindus.* That of the ancient 
Persians, their kinsfolk, was very similar. We are told in the 
Bunduhis, (Chap. XVII, 9), that “the breathing souls, that is, 
“the souls of men awaiting birth, are lodged in those (mundane) 
“fires,—a counterpart of the body of man, when it forms in the 
“womb of the mother, and a soul from the spirit-world settles 
“within it, which controls the body when living:” and we are 
further told in the same text, that “when that body dies, 





* This is one of the few passages in Vedic literature, which contains the 
germ of the doctrine of transmigration. ‘This doctrine received its greatest 
prominence in the post-Vedic age under the teaching of Buddha. In the 
Institutes of Manu this doctrine had begun to be prominent, but the Vedas 
themselves scarcely recoguize it. “iP 
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“the body mingles with the earth and the soul goes back to the 
“spirit,” fire returning to fire, and clay to clay. The traditions 
of the Egyptian priesthood, which were current under the name of 
Hermes ‘l'rismegistus, teach us that at the moment of death “ our 
“intelligence, one of God’s subtle thoughts, escapes the body’s 
“dross, puts on its fiery tunic again, and floats henceforth in 
space.” In the philosophy of the ancient Germans the soul ofa 
child about to be born was believed to enter into it from above in 
a ray of lightning ; and at the time of death to return to the up- 
per world in the flames of the funeral pyre, which was lighted 
with a spark struck from the hammer of Thor.* In the language 
of Japan the word for soul is compounded of tama, which 
means precious, sii breath, and hi fire. Hence the soul of 
the dead was the precious breath-fire, which survived the 
body.+ Every reader will recall the lines of Pope, in which the 
dying Christian thus addresses bis soul :— 


Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame. 


According to St. Augustine the soulof a saint, when it reaches 
the upper world, is made of light, and excels the sun in brightness 
to the same degree that the sun itself excels any other celestial 
body. ¢ ‘The folklore of England is full of legends of what were 
called Fetch-lights or Deadmen’s candles. These lights were 
supposed to be the souls of the dead, and were said to go before 
the hearse and shew the very spot in the burial ground,in which 
the body was to be interred. § 

Next, as to the abode of souls. In most of the more advanced 
creeds of antiquity there is a judge of- the dead, and two distinct 
worlds are assigned for the residence of departed souls,—a region 





* See Fire Burial among our Germanic Forefathers, by Karl Blind ; edit, 
1875, p. 12, 

+ The reference to Japan is made on the authority of a statement in 
page 43. of the Westminster Review, Art Il, July 1878, on the ancient chro- 
nicles of Japan, The allusion to Hermes Trismevgistus is taken from Art. on Fire 
in Encyl. Brit. 9th edition. The Egyptian idea of ascribing intelligence or 
wisdom to fire, and making this faculty, rather than any other, the immortal 
part of our nature, is a point freqnently insisted on in the Indian Vedas, Of 
Agni it is said that ‘- he sees and knows all worlds, knows the recesses of 
‘‘heaven, the divine ordinances, the races or births of gods and men, &c. 
See Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 215. Immortality is everywhere said to 
be the reward of knowledge. ‘' The stars are the houses of the gods ; who- 
‘‘ ever knows this possesses houses,’ that is, acquires the divine nature. 
—Taittiriya Brahman, I, 5, 2, 6. 

~ This is given on the authority of Mr. Growse’s Ramayana, p. 16, 
note (2). 

§ Brand's Popular Antiquities, p. 710. Edit. 1877. 
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of light and happiness to those in whom the spirit of fire presides, 
and a dark underworld for the rest. Inthe ancient creed of India 
the judge of the dead was Yama; and the difference between 
the two worlds was expressed in the maxim :—“ heaven is light, 
aud hellis darkness: (Muahdbharata, XIV, 6969). Elsewhere it 
is said :—“ Let him depart, Oh Yama, to those holy sages born of 
“ the fervour of meditation, to those sages versed in all know- 
“ ledge, who guard the sun, ” (Rig Veda, X, 154,5). In another 
bymn (X, 88,15) it is said :—‘ The rays of the sun are the pious ; 
the light whick is above, is Prajapati or the heavenly world.” In 
a third hymn (X. 88,15) the Pitris, or souls of ancestors, are said 
“ to have adorned the sky with stars ;” that is, they are them- 


selves the stars. 


“ Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun is placed, in 
that immortal, imperishable world, place me O Soma! 

Where king Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret place of heaven is, 
where these mighty waters are, there make me immortal ! 

Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds are 


radiant, there make me immortal ! 
Where wishes and desires are, where the place of the bright sun is, where . 


there is freedom and delight, there make me immortal.”’ !* 
Rig Veda, IX, 113, 7-10, 


In the old religion of Persia, which was ethnically allied to 
that of the ancient Hindus, a similar doctrine prevailed. There 
were two distinct worlds for departed souls, the one bright and 
luminous answering to the good creation of Ahura Mazda ; and 
the other dark and loathsome, answering to the bad creation of 
Angra Mainyu, and fit only to be the receptacle of the impure 
and evil. It was prescribed by the authority of the priests that 
a fire should be lighted at the time of death and made to 
burn high, so that the righteous soul might alight upon it on 
first leaving the body. “ From thence it goes out to the stars, 
“ then out to the moon, then to the sun.” Last of all it reaches 
the Eternal Lights in the hightest heaven, its appropriate abode. 
On the other hand “ hell was in the middle of the earth ; for it 
‘was there where the evil spirit pierced the earth and rushed in 
upon it, &e;” and it was to this region that souls devoid of the 
spirit of fire, that is, possessing no purity or light, were consigned. 
“ Regarding the cold, dry, stony, and dark interior of mysteri- 
“ous hell, it is revealed that the darkness is fit to grasp with 
‘the hand, and the stench is fit to cut with a knife.” fF 





* These verses are translated in Muir’s Sunskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 306, 
edit. 1870. They are also translated by Professor Max Muller in Chips 
from a German Workshop, Vol. I. p. 46. The translation given in the text 


‘is the latter. 
See’ Shdydst La Shdyést, chap. XII, 5 ; Bundahis, chap. III, 27 ; and 


chap. XXVIII, 47. 
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Similar beliefs have prevailed in nations having no ethnical 
connection with either India or Persia. In Egypt the souls of 
the departed were weighed in the balance (a representation of 
which may be seen on every mummy case) by Osiris, the judge 
of the dead, some passing into the dark under-world in the west, 
others ascending to the bright sun in heaven. * It was believed 
in Mexico that the common herd passed away toa lower world 
called Mictlan ; while the heroes who fell in battle, and the men 
and babes who were slain in sacrifice, * went at once into the 
“ presence of the sun, whom they accompanied, with songs and 
“ choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens. "+ In 
Peru it was thought that the low castes were consigned to the 
dark kingdom of Cupay fixed in the centre of the earth, or migra- 
ted into new bodies on earth; while the Incas and the nobles 
roturned to the sun, from which they had originally come.+ The 
Greek and Roman ideas of afuture life were summed up ino 
the following couplet :— 

Corpus terra tegit; tumulum cireumvolat umbra ; 

Manes Orcus habet ; spiritus astra petit. 
Thus while the ghost haunted the tomb, and the Manes went 
to the lower world, the spirit took its flight to the stars. The 
reader need scarcely be reminded of the scriptural expression,— 
“the righteous wil) shine as the stars, ” 

Such notions were not confined, however, to the more advanced 
nations. The degraded Australian has starred the sky with the 
fabled benefactors of his savage race,—the discoverers of fire, of 
the ant-pupas, and of the eggs of the loan-bird,—iu the same way 
as the Hindu has decked his firmament with the Seven Rishis 
and the Greek or Roman with his deitied heroes and ancestors ; 
sic itur ad astra. There is a striking correspondence between 
the notions held by savage and cultured nations regarding the 
Milky Way, that lies across the sky like a road. “The Basutos 
call it the way of the gods. The Ojis call it the way of spirits, by 
which the souls of deified mortals go up to heaven. It is known 
among the North American races as the Path of the Master of 
Life, or as the Path of Spirits, or as the Road of Souls where the 
ghosts of the dead travel to the land beyond the grave, and where 
their camp fires may be seen blazing as brighter stars. These 
savage imaginations of the Milky Way fitin with the Lithuanian 





* Egypt's Place in Universal History, by Bunsen, Vol. IV, p. 618 ff. 


Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Vol. V, passim. 
For the Mexican doctrine, see Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I, 


p. 52; and Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 80, Edit, 1871. 
The Peruvian doctrine is aladed to in Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, 
Vol. I, p. 85. 
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myth of the Road of Birds, at the extremity of which the 
souls of the dead, supposed to flit away like birds at the time of 
death, dwell free and happy. That souls dwell in the galaxy was 
taught by the Pythagore@ans, who maintained that the phantasms 
which appear to men in dreams came down to earth from this ag 
their favourite retreat. It was also familiar to the Manichean 
sect of Christians, whose fancy transferred pure souls to this 
wonderful column of light.” * 

That the sun is the region in which exalted souls will enjoy 
eternal bliss, is a doctrine proclaimed by modern theosophists 
not less fervently than by those of ancient times. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, in his “ Physical Theory of Another Life ” has laboured to 
prove that the sun is not merely the astronomical ccntre to the pla- 
nets revolving round it, but the heavenly centre and final meeting- 
place of all those souls, who by faith and good works have acquired 
an ethereal and incorruptible body, after having completed, 
within the corruptible organism of the flesh, a probationary period 
of residence on their respective planets. Science has long been 
puzzled with the question as to the means by which the light and 
heat of the sun are maintained and renewed, A French writer 
(Louis Figuier) comes to the rescue with a theory, which sball be 
stated in his own words :—“ Thus, we find, that neither astronomy 
“ nor physical science offers us any satisfactory explanation of the 
“constant maintenance of solar radiation. Common sense tells 
“us that this furnace, constantly in activity, must be as constantly 
“fed: but science is as yet unable to discover the nature and 
“ source of its aliment. Here, where science places nothing, we 
“venture to place something. In our belief solar radiation is 
“maintained by the continuous, unbroken succession of souls in 
“the sup. These pure and burning spirits are perpetually 
“ replacing the emanations perpetually sent through space by the 
“sun to the globes which «surround him, Thus we complete 
‘that’ uninterrupted circle, which binds together , all the 
“creatures of nature by the links of a common chain, and 
“attaches the visible to the invisible world. The-sun, the centre 
“of the planetary aggregation, the constant source of heat and 
“light, which sends forth motion, sensation and life upon the 
“earth, is in our our belief the final dwelling place of purified 
“perfected souls, which have attained their most exquisite subtlety. 
“They are entirely devoid of material alloy; they are pure 














* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 324: edit. 1871. Inthe creed of the 
Ancient Persians the Milky Way was called Vanant, and was believed to 
stand directly over hell in order to keep the demon; in awe : See Haug's 
Essays on the Parsis, p. 217: ‘Triibner’s Edition, 1878, 
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“ spirits, who dwell in the midst of the blazing atmosphere and 
“the burning masses which compose the sun. From their throne 
“of fire, these souls, all intelligence and activity, behold the 
“ marvellous spectacle of the march of all the planetary globes, 
“which compose the solar world, through space. Placed in the 
“centre of this vast world, understanding the secrets of nature 
“and all the mysteries of the universe, they are in possession 
‘of perfect happiness, of absolute wisdom, and of illimitable 
“knowledge.” * When we compare these theories with the 
belief of the wild Alapaches of Florida, who hold that the sun 
is the bright dwelling place of departed chiefs and warriors, + 
and with the doctrine aunounced by the Brahmans of India 
some 3,000 years ago, “that the rays of the sun are the pious,” 
we must admit that there is not much difference after all, so far, 
at least, as these speculations are concerned. between the yellow 
savage of America, the dusky fire-priest of India, and the white 
philosopher of Europe. 

What fire baptism was to the soul on entering the body, fire 
burial was to the soul on leaving it. By the one it was purified 
(as far as possible) for its sojourn in the flesh ; by the other it 
was separated from the flesh and transmitted, in a pure and more 
perfect form, to the world of spirits. In many of the Vedic 
hymns fire burial or cremation is not merely described, but explain- 
ed. “ When thou hast matured him, oh Agni, then send him to 
“the Fathers,* * * *, As forhis unborn part, do thou, Agni, 
“kindle it with thy heat; let thy flame and thy lustre kindle 
“it: with those forms_.of thine, which are auspicious, convey it to 
“the world of the righteous,* * ® ®. Whatever part of thee 
“(the dead) any black bird or ant, or serpent, or beast of prey has 
“torn, may Agni restore it to thee whole, and Soma who has entered 
“into the Brahmans.” (Rig Veda, X, 16. 1-6). Thus fire, with 
the help of the Soma or wine offering, which lightens up the 
mounting flame, is to furnish the dead with a new ethereal body 
similar to his late earthly one, but free from its manifold im- 
perfections, aud to bear him away to the regions of light. ‘Thou, 
oh Agni,” says one of the Vedic liturgies, “art our cord and 
“our bridge; thou art the path that conducts us to the gods.” 
(Tait. Brdh. II, 4, 2,6) Man is said in another place to have 
three separate births, the first from his mother as he enters the 
world, the second through fire sacrifice while he remains in it, 





* The Day after Death, or our Future Life according to Science, by 
Louis Figuier: English Translation, published by Bentley and Son, 1872, 
Chap. IX. ~ 

T Brinton’s Myths of the New World, p. 233. 
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and the third through fire burial or cremation as he leaves 
it: (Sat. Brédh. XI, 2, 1,1). “Borne by those undecaying fly- 
“ing pinions of thine, oh Agni, wherewith thou slayest the 
“ Rakshasas (demons), may we soar to the world of the righteous, 
“whither the ancient, earliest-born sages have gone before:” 
(Vajas. Sanhita, XVIII, 52). In the later Indian writings the 
Sati or “ good woman,” who consents to be burnt alive on her 
husband’s funeral pyre, is said to be conveyed with him, and by 
the same element, to swarga or heaven. In the Ramayana there 
is a legend told of Kabandha, a hideous monster, who had once 
been a handsome Gandharva or demi-god, but had been deformed 
for some offence committed against Indra. This monster begged 
for the rite of cremation, when he was at the point of death. 
It is said that while the body was burning his pure spirit arose 
out of the flame in the shape of a beautiful Gandharva and 
mounted into the sky. The virtue of fire as a soul-conductor to 
the world above, is thus described by one of the Dyak tribes in 
Borneo. ‘As the smoke of the funeral pile of a good man 
“rises, the soul ascends with it to the sky: as the smoke from 
“the pile of the bad man descends, his soul with it is borne 
“down to the earth, and through it to the regions below.”* In 
many countries a distinction has been made between those who 
are, and those who are not, deemed worthy of the honor of fire 
burial. Chiefs and kings, priests and warriors of renown, being 
possessed of a more luminous soul, are burnt, flame returning 
to flame; but the common herd, being of the earth earthy and 
possessing no light, go back to darkness and are buried in the 
kindred clod. Among the Ghonds and Bhils of India at the 





* This saying is quoted by Mr. Tylor in Primitive Culture, Vol. Ii 
p. 85, from St. John’s Far Last, Vol. I, p. 181. And Mr, Tylor, after 
quoting it, asks :—“ Did this exceptional idea come into the Dyak’s mind by 
contact with Hinduism?” As the Hindus are not known to have penetrated 
to Borneo, the matter must remain in doubt. If it was borrowed from 
Hinduism, it verifies, at all events, the interpretation which we have put 
upon the passages quoted from the Vedas. 


t The following extract from article on Fire in Encyel, Britannica, 9th 
edition, will serve to illustrate this point:—*Among Alonquins and 
“Ottaways those only of the ‘Great Hare totem,’ among the Nicaragu- 
‘fans none but the Caciques, among the Caribs no others than the priestly 
“caste were entitled to the honour of cremation. The tribes of Upper 
“California were even persuaded that such as were not burned were 
‘liable to be transformed into brutes.” In ancient Germany the juniper tree, 
because it emitted a fragrant smell, was reserved for the funeral pyre of 
princes. Other kinds of wood were sufficient for less distinguished men. See 
fire Burial, by Karl Blind, p. 6, and p. 19: edit. 1875. On the value attached 
- burial in Greece and Rome, see /liad VII, 410, and Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
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present day, as among the Colchians in ancient times, the 
privilege of cremation is allowed to men but denied to women. 
In Greece the honour of a funeral pyre was denied to suicides, 
men who had committed the crime of extinguishing their own 
life-flame. 

The doctrine of purgatory is the logical sequel to the rite of 
fire-burial. If the soul was not pure enough to pass at once 
into the regions of light, an intermediate process was necessary 
to clear it of the taint of sin. This process is described by Virgil 
as the lot of those souls who have gone to the shades below, 
but are not fit for immediate admission into the pure regions 
of Elysium. Purgatory, according to this poet, can be effected by 
wind ; or by water, (both elements of purity), or by fire :— 

Ergo exercentur penis veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt ; aliz panduntur inanes 


Suspense ad ventos, aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus aut exuritur igui. 


Aineid, V1, 739. ff 
Purgatory by fire, and by fire only, is most distinctly recog- 
nized in the Mazdean or Persian creed. It was said that at 
the great conflagration, which was to precede the final victory 
of the Good Spirit, Ahura Mazda, over the powers of evil, the 
souls of all men, good and bad alike, would undergo purgation 
by fire. ‘ All men will pass into that melted metal, and become 
“pure: to the righteous man it will seem as though he walked 
“continually in warm milk ; to the wicked it will seem as though, 
“in the world, he walked continually in melted metal.” Not 
only human souls, but the earth which we inhabit, and even the 
hell of the evil one who has corrupted it, are to be purged of the 
taint of sin on that great day. “The stench and pollution which 
“ were in hell are burned in that metal, and hell itself becomes quite 
“pure. The Good Spirit sets the vault, into which the Evil Spirit 
“ fled, in that metal ; he brings the land of hell back for the en- 
“ largement of the world: the renewal of all things arises by his 
“ will, and the world is immortal for ever and ever. The earth 
“becomes an iceless, mountainless plain. Even the mountain, 
“whose summit supports the Kinvar bridge (the bridge of souls), 
“is brought down and will no longer appear.” * This doctrine 
of purgatorial fire passed from the Persians tothe Jews, after 





* Bundahis, Chap XXX, 20, 31, 32. This passage bears a remarkably 
close resemblance to 2 Peter III, 12,13 ; and it bears a closer one atill to 


the following lines in Tennyson’s In Memoriam :— 
They tremble, the sustaining crags ; 
The spires of ice are toppled down 
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the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus the Great. From these it 
passed into the speculations of the early Christian sects and 
into the writings of the Catholic fathers ; and thus by degrees 
it found its way into the very heart of Christendom, both East 
aud West, where it still remains, Purgatory, in all cases, has 
veen considered punitive as well as healing and purifying. This 
is clear in the first two cases, from the quotations already 
given: for the melted metal, which is torture to the evil, igs 
“like a warm milk bath” to the good. As regards the third, the 
following extract from an old English rhyme will shew ‘in what 
light purgatory was looked upon by the masses, whatever may 
have been the teaching of the Church :— 


From Brig o’Dread, nae brader than thread, 
Every night and awle, 

To Purgatory Fire thou comest at last, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 


If ever thou gave either milke or drink, 
Every night and awle, 

The fire shall never make thee shrink, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 


But if milke nor drink thou never gave naen, 
Every night and awle, 

The fire shall burn thee to the bare bane, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. * 


It is not difficult to see how the punitive fire of purgatory 
which was to last only for a time, was developed by degrees into 
the punitive fire of a hell, which is to last for ever, and with 
no object except to torture. Such is the atrocious fiction which 
has found its way into the creed of Christendom as popvu- 
larly taught and understood. Very different, however, is this 
brimstone world from the kingdom of Hel, the pale and cold death 
goddess of the Norse, whose name it has appropriated and dis- 
torted, and whose supposed region in the days of heathenism was 
one of frost, mist, and snow. 





And molten up, and roar in flood ; 
The brute earth lightens to the sky, 
The fortress crashes from on high, 

And the great Zon sinks in blood 


And compassed by the fires of hell ; 
While thou, dear Spirit, happy star, 
O’erlook’st the tumult from afar, 

And smilest knowing all is well.” 


* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, p. 465. The Brig o’Dread alluded to in 
this metrical dirge is the Bridge of Souls, like the Kinvyar bridge of the 
ancient Persians and the Sirat of the Mahommedans, 
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Fire ordeal performed the same kind of function for the living 
that fire purgatory was intended to perform for the dead. As 
the latter produced purity, so the former proved innocence. 
« Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day shall 
“declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire 
“shall try every man’s work of what sort itis.” (1 Cor, III, 13). 
Such, in a figurative sense, is the language of St. Paul, and such 
in a literal sense has been the practice of mankind. ‘Three exam- 
ples will suffice, one taken from India, another from Scandinavia, 
and the third from our own country :— 

“They bring a man with his hands tied before the Raja, saying, He 
has carried off something, he has committed theft. Heat the axe for him. 
If the man is guilty of the deed, but falsifies himself intending to deceive, 
and screens himself with a lie, he lays hold of the red-hot hatchet and is 
burnt, and thereupon is put to death. If he is guiltless he tells the truth 
about himself, and with true intent, clothing himself with the truth, he 
lays hold of the glowing hatchet, and is not burnt, and is not put to 
death. As he is not burnt in that ordeal, so is the sage unhurt in the 
fiery trial of metempsychosis. All this world is animated by the super- 
sensible. ‘This is real, this is self. That art thou, Svetaketu.” 

Chandagya Upanishad. 


She to the bottom plunged her snow-white hand, and up she drew the pre- 
cious stones. “ See now, ye men! I am proved guiltless in holy wise, boil 
the vessel as it may.” The heart of Atli laughed within his breast, when 
he beheld the hand of Gudrfin unscathed. “Now must Herkia go to the 
cauldron, she who had hoped to injure Gudifin’ No one has seen misery, 
who saw not that, how the hand of Herkia was burnt. Then they led the 
woman to a foul slough ; and thus were Gudrfin’s wrongs avenged. ~ 

Third Lay of Gudrin, Edda. 


“ Fire-ordeal was performed either-by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a 
piece of red-hot iron of one, two, or three pounds weight; or else by 
walking barefoot and blindfold over nine red hot ploughshares laid length- 
wise at unequal distances. By the latter method Queen Emma, the mother 
of Edward the Confessor, is said to have cleared her character, when sus- 
pected of familiarity with Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. 


However various may have been the modes of applying the 
test in different parts of the world, the test itself has never 
varied ; for it rested on an uniform, unchanging instinct. Fire 
could never hurt the innocent. The pure element spared the 
pure, but burnt and blistered the guilty. The same principle, 
as we have shewn already, holds good in the fires of Purgatory, 
which impart a pleasant warmth to the good, but inflict an 
insufferable torture on the evil. Numerous legends are extant of 
persons who have slept and walked in fire without being harmed, 
It is told of Zarathrusta, the priest and prophet of the most 
high god of ancient Persia, that, when he was a child, a hostile 
magician seeking to destroy him, threw him into a blazing fire, 
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in the midst of which the godlike infant fell peaceably asleep. 
The legend of Sita’s fire is well known to Hindus, To prove that 
there was no stain upon her, after she had been recaptured from the 
demon Ravana, she walked alive into the midst of a blazing 
bon-fire. But Agni, the fire-god, took upon him the form of aman, 
and leading her quietly out by the hand, proclaimed to the spec- 
tators—‘‘ She is without a stain; had there been any stain upon 
‘her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from me.” * 
In the legends of the Norse, Brynhild had vowed to wed that 
man only, who should ride over the blazing fire that ‘was laid 
around her father’s hall :—* The fire began to rage, and the earth 
to tremble ; high rose the flame to heaven itself. Sigurd urged 
(the horse) Grani with his sword. The fire was quenched before 
the prince, the flame allayed before him. ” + Readers of the Old 
Testament will recall the scene on the plains of Chaldaa, in 
which the three Hebrews “bound in their coats, hosen, and 
hats were cast into a burning fiery furnace” by the king of 
Babylon, and how they came out unharmed: “upon their bodies 


“the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, © 


“ neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
“passed on them.” (Daniel III, 27). The same furnace however 
destroyed the guilty men, who had cast them into it. 

With such examples before us, it is not surprising that men of 
extraordinary grace should have been invested, even in the present 
life, with those attributes of fire and light, which are the special 
marks of exalted souls in the world beyond. Such men are des- 
cribed sometimes metaphorically as burning and shining lights, 
andsometimes literally as having their brows encircled with aureoles 
which shine without burning. When Moses descended from 
Mount Sinai after receiving the law, his face was so dazzling 
bright that the children of Israel could not look at him while he 
conversed with them, and he was therefore forced to wear a veil ; 
(Exodus, XXXIV, 33). The meeting of Parasu Rama with Rama 
Chandra, his great Ksatriya rival, is one of the most .dramatic 
scenes in the legendary history of India. While the former was 
still at some distance, nothing but a mass of flame, fejasah rdsih, 
could be seen moving towards the foe. When the encounter took 





* The story as given in the text is told in Mr. T. Wheeler’s History of 
India, Vol. II, p. 384; edit. 1869. A slightly different version is given 
in Tulsi Das’s Ramayana, Book VI. “ The flame was cool as sandal wood, 
‘“‘as Sita entered it, meditating on her lord. Her shadow and the stain of 
“social disgrace were alone consumed in the blazing fire.” (Growse’s Trans- 
lation, p. 483 ; edit. 1883). 


+ The Edda of Semund translated by Mr, ‘Lhorpe, Part II, p.69, Triib- 
ner’s Edit, 1866, 
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place, the defeat of Parasu Rama was sigualized by his becoming 
suddenly darkened and lustreless, nisprabhah. * In the Institutes 
of Manu, the most influential code of Hindu law, it is declared that 
“ there is no difference between the fire and a Brahman” ; and 
an offering of food to such a holy ian is said to be “ an offering 
“in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, "—a precept of which the 
Brahman caste has keenly availed itself from that day to this 
by claiming, as it still does, the first and largest share at every 
feast given by men of other castes at times ‘of marriage or 
burial. + Men who have been translated to the skies without 
dying were conveyed there in and through the same element, as 
that used in cremation or purgatory for conveying the souls of 
the dead tothe same quarter. Thus Romulus, the legendary 
founder of Rome, is said to have been caught upinaflash of 
lightning sent by his father, Mars, We are told that Elijah, 
the prophet of Thisbe, was taken up ina chariot of fire : “ As the 
“still went on and talked, behold there appeared a chariot of fire. 
“ and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
“went up by a whirlwind into heaven,” (II. Kings, LI): 
and hence among certain tribes in the Caucasus he was deified 
and became the god of thunder and lightning. | The translation 
of Sarabhanga, as told in Tulsi Dés’ Ramayana, was effected 
by “the fire of his own devotion,” This aged anchorite, like 
another Simeon, had made up his mind to die as soon as he had 
seen Rama, the incarnate god, and the destined destroyer of Ravan. 
He had taken his stand upon the funeral pile, and was about to 
set fire toit for the purpose of self-immolation, “ when the fire 
“of his devotion consumed his body, and by Ra&ama’s favor 
“ he ascended to Vaikunth, ” the heaven of Vishuu. § 





* Raghuvansa, by Kalidasa, canto XI sloka 63, ff. 

+ Institutes of Manu, Chap, IIT, 212, 98,168. 

{ Similarly in Greece the hightest peak of Aigina, once the seat of Zeus, 
the great ‘l'hunder-god of the Greeks, is now called Mount St. Elias, See 
Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, p. 239 + edit. 1871. 

The Ramdyana of Tulsi Dds; translated by Mr. F. 8. Growse, Alla- 
habad, 1838. Book III. The Forest, page, 339. 

The story as told in Ramayana by Valmiki is somewhat different. There 
the saint does actually set fire tothe funeral pile, and is not consumed by 
the fire of his own devotion. VAlmiki’s version of the legend may be read 
in Mr. Griffith’s Metrical translation, Vol. III, p. 21 :— 

“ Then rose the flame above his head, 
On skin, blood, flesh, and bones it fed, 
Till forth, transformed with radiant hue 
Of tender youth. he rose anew. 
Far shining in his bright attire 
Came Sarabhanga from the pyre : 
Beyond the seat of Gods he passed, 
And Brahma’s sphere was gained at last.” 
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By a natural or rather necessary sequence of ideas, the nature 
of gods was identified with the same element as that of the souls 
of men after death : for the conception of divine spirits is the 
same at bottom as thatof human souls, and the same sacrifices 
and offerings have been made to both. In the Vedic hymns we 
are told that “all the gods are comprehended in Agni, ” (Rig 
“ Veda, V, 3,1); and that “he (Agni) surrounds them as the 
“ circumference of a wheel does the spokes ;” (V, 18,6). In 
another place it is said that “ the gods obtained immortality by 
“Aoni;” (Atharva Veda, IV, 23,6). In the same hymns the 
“ods are sometimes called by the generic name of Adityas, or 
sons of Aditi, the Lnfinite or Eternal ; and according to Professor 
Roth, the eternal element “ in which the Adityas live, and which 
“ constitutes their essence, is the celestial light.” But the common- 
est name for god or divine being in the Vedic hymnsis Deva, from 
the root div, which means “ toshine, ” Hence Deva means “ bright, 
“ ethereal being,” and this is the name found in most of thelanguages 
of Europe, as in Latin dews, in Greek theos,in Lithnanian dewas, in 
Lettish dees, in old Prussian detws, in Lrish dia, in Welsh duw, in 
Cornish duy, and in the Norse pluraléivur, The foundation of every 
polytheistic creed, which has recognized powers of evilas antagonistic 
to those of good, is that the gods are formed of light, and the devils 
of darkness. Nor are such conceptions confined to the lower creeds, 
The reader need scarcely be reminded that light or fire is the 
image by which the Most High revealed himself to His own _ pro- 
phets and apostles, and that Satan is everywhere called the Prince 
of Darkness. In Daniel’s vision of God’s kingdom, it is said that 
“ God, the ancient of days, sat ; his throne was like the fiery flame, 
“and his wheels as burning fire ; a fiery stream issuedaund came forth 
“from before him. (Dan. VII, 6). In the Book of Wisdom it is 
said: ‘* Wisdom is the brightness of eternal life, and _ the 
“unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and theimage of His good- 
“ness.” (VII, 26) We are told that, in the miraculous conver- 
sion of Saul, ** suddenly there shone round about him a light from 
“ heaven, and he fell to the earth, &c.,”; (Acts, LX, 3). - We are 
also told that “cloven tongues like as of fire” were the symbol 
chosen by the Most High to signify the visible descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Apostles; 4 cés, II, 3. . 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of heaven first born, 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam 

May I express Thee unblamed ? Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 


Dweit from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 


Paradise Lost, Book IIT. 





This version of the story shews very plainly what fire was expected to do 
in the rite of cremation. It affords a practical illustration of the texts 
which I have quoted from the Vedas, 
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Tire sacrifice is a contrivance, practised by all nations, and with- 
out borrowing from each other, for conveying ethereal food to 
ethereal beings. Just as fire-burial helps to separate the soul from 
the corpse and trausmits it so separated to a higher sphere, so fire- 
sacrifice detatches the soul of the offered victim from its body and 
conveys it with the smoke to the deity who is invited to receive it. ‘Lhe 
flesh, that is, the solid parts of the animal are eaten by the sacri- 
ficers, who are themselves animals of flesh and not ghostly or spiri- 
tual beings. But the sonl, the essence, the ethereal parts of the 
offering, are intended for the gods, whose own nature is ethereal and 
not carnal, It is only by fire that these ethereal parts can be 
extracted from the fleslily mass and wafted into the air in wreaths 
of odorous smoke ; and it is to this fact that we must ascribe the 
universality of the custom of fire sacrifice :— 

kvicon &' ovpavoy ixev EXtocomevy Tept KaTVvi 


Iliad, 1, 317. 


“ An offering made by fire, for a sweet savour unto the Lord. 
Leviticus, 1, 13. 


Sometimes the victim’s soul was conveyed to the deity in a less 
spiritual form,—namely, through the blood and without the 
help of fire; for by a very rational and wide spread instinct, the 
blood itself was believed to be the life or soul of the animal offerea.* 
Hence in all sacrifices, whether fire was used or not, the blood was 
poured out as a separate offering ; aud for man to touch such food, 
was declared to be unlawful and impious. being an encroachment 
ou the rights of the deity. On this point the Levitical law was 
rigorously strict. The blood of the victim was invariably sprinkled 
before the sanctuary or-poured upon the horns of the altar, before 
the roasting of the flesh was commenced ;+ and the angel of death, 





* Among the Karens of Indo-China, and among the Papuans or natives 
of New Guinea, the word for soul is a synonym for blood; and the same 
connexion, (as Mr. Tylor remarks, in /yimitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 389), 
appears prominently in Jewish and Arabic philosophy. The most horri- 
ble sentence which Elijah could prouounce against the heathen Queen 
Jezebel was that dogs should lick her blood; that is, that the foulest of 
animals (as the Jews considered it) should consume her very life or soul, 
In many languages a man’s soul has been called his shadow, oxca, umobra, 
shade. But the shadow could not be used in sacrifice, while the blood 
could. The blood after being poured out disappeared by degrees; and 
the deity was supposed to come and lick it up. 

+ See Leviticus I, 11: “Aud the priests, Aaron's sons, shall sprinkle 
“ his (the victim’s) blood round about upon the altar.” See also Deut. XLI, 
23 :—“Ouly be sure that thou eat not the blood ; for the blood is the life, 
“ and thou mayest not eat the life with the flesh.” In the council of the 
Apostles, which sat at Jerusalem, the prohibition against eating blood 
or things stravgled was confirmed: see Acts XV. 20. In the Roman 
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who smote the first born in Egppt, only consented to pass by the 
doors of the Israelites on condition that “ the blood of a male lamb 
without blemish was sprinkled that night on the two side posts 
and on the upper door post of the houses,” in which the Israelites 
dwelt (Exodus XII.) It was not till the later days of the Hebrew 
monarchy, that a new class of teachers, the prophets, arose in Is- 
rael, who reclaimed against the barbarous and blood-stained rites of 
the Levitical priesthood :—* I delight not in the blood of bullocks, 
‘for of lambs, or of he-goats. Wash you and make you clean. 
“Put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, 
‘* Cease to do evil ; learn todo well.” Though a blood-offering was 
believed to be acceptable to the deity to whom it was made, yet in 
most countries, savage as well as cultured, the consummation of 
the sacrifice was by fire. There isa legend current among the 
Ojibways of North America, which is so characteristic of the mode 
in which the fire sacrifice works, that it is worth quoting. A 
certain youth, having contrived with the help of the Moon to gain 
access to the Sun, was taken by the latter to witness the sacrifice 


of a white dog, which some medicine-man or sorcerer on the earth | 


was then offering up as a victim. The dog was killed and roasted ; 
and when the sacrificers had divided the animal and were about 
to commence their feast, the medicine-man turning to the Sun 
exclaimed :—“ We send thee this, Great Manito.” Immediately*the 
Sun and his companion beheld a white dog rising towards them in 
spiritual form ; and then and there they dined upon it.* Such was 
the virtue ascribed to fire sacrifice by the ancient Hindus, that in 
one of the Vedic liturgies it is said :——“ Even if a man who is called 
“a no-Brélhman or a person of bad reputation performs it, still 
“this oblation goes to the gods, and is unaffected by the unworthi- 
ness of the priest ;” (Ait. Brah. I, 15). Not only the souls of ani- 
mals, but also those of inanimate things were believed to be con- 
veyed to the spirits above (that is to the gods), by means of fire; 
“ This boiled rice is complete in its limbs, joints, and body. He 
“ who knows this is born complete in limbs, joints and body :” (Ath. 
Veda XI, 8, 32.) There was always au ethical element implied in 
the institution of sacrifice ; for the custom was based upon what. is 
really the foundation of all morality,—mutuality of service,—fire 
offerings being considered to be as necessary to the subsistence of 
the gods, as the gods were necessary to the protection of mn. 
This is plainly set forth in the Bhagavad-Giia, or divine hymn, 





Catholic rite, called the sacrifice of the mass, the wine, which has been 
trunsubstantiated into the blood of Christ, is not administered to the 


communicant. 
* Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, p. 355., edit, 1871, 
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which is accounted one of the highest efforts of the Indian intelli- 
gence. ‘‘ Prajdpati of old created beings with their rites of sacri- 
“ fice, and said, Hereby shall you propagate yourselves ; this shall be 
‘to you-the cow of plenty. Sustain with this the gods, and let the 
“gods sustain you: supporting each other in turn, you shall attain 
“the highest happiness. Fed with sacrifice the gods shall give you 
“the food that you desire. He that gives them nothing and eats the 
“food which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men who eat the 
“ leavings of the sacrifice are loosed from their guilt ; but they that 
“ cook for themselves alone, and not for the gods, eat sin,”* 

Fire fs not more congenial to divine or luminous spirits than 
{t is abhorrent to devilish ones, Evil spirits are always dark. 
It is in the dark that they chiefly swarm; and in the dark, that 
evil deeds are mostly committed by men. 

The earth is full of darkness and cruel habitations. 
New Testament. 
Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world, 
Shakspear. 

Most races are afraid of going out in the dark without carrying 
some kind of light for protection against evil spirits. ThiS 
was observed by Sir George Grey in Australia, by Bonwick in 
Tasmania, by Schoolcraft in America, by other witnesses in 
the Malay Peninsula. f In ancient India the fire fetish, 
Agni, was praised for “driving away the Dasyus (devils) from 
“the house, and creating a large light forthe Arya;” (Rig Veda, 
VII, 5, 6). In modern India, at the present day, the lady of 
the house bows to the lamps when they are first brought into 
the room in the evening: this ceremony is known by the name 
of dipdarshan. In Japan, in the less beaten tracks, no one 
would dare to go to sleep “ without having an Andon (paper lan- 
tern) burning all night. Iceland, when the Norse first discovered 
it, was ‘‘a contrie alle fulle of devilles;” and the only way 





* The translation given in the text is quoted from Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, by Mr. A. Gough, Trubner’s Oriental Scries. All who are 
interested in Indian subjects must feel grateful to Mr. Gough for the 
clear and masterly analysis which he has given of the Upanishads. In 
Dr. Tiele’s Lgyptian Religion, p. 167, the fllowing passage occurs. “The 
texts tell of hundreds, thousands, millions of such offerings; and the 
mode of expression proves that the Egyptians regarded these offerings as 
being food to the gods.” 

t Grey’s * Australia,” Vol. II, p. 302. Bonwick’s “ Tasmanians,” p. 180 
Schoolcraft s * Indian Tribes,” Part III, p. 140, Journal of tie Indian, 
Archipelago, Vol. I, pp. 270-298: quoted in Tylor’s ** Primitive Culture,” 
Vol. If. p. 178. ae 

t Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, p. 137, Vol. I, by Miss Arabella Bird. 
Edit, 1831, 
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for expelling those noxious beings was by lighting large bonfires, 
and shooting fiery arrows into the air. The graves of the Norse 
warriors, who had died on the field of battle, were supposed to 
be guarded during the night “ by means of certain sacred and 
“wandering fires, which played around the tombs” * The lamps 
kept burning on sepulchres in the dark burial vaults of Christian 
churches are too well known to require further allusion, The 
efficacy of fire as an expeller of the “ prince of darkness” is dis- 
tinctly recognized in the Roman ritual, in the office for the 
Benediction of Candles :—* Ut quibus cumque locis. accensze 
“sive posite fuerint, discedant principes tenebrarum, et contre- 
“miscant, et fugiant pavidi cum omnibus ministris suis, &c. ” 
Perhaps the most graphic picture of the devil’s horror of light 
or fire, and of the fragrant offerings burnt on it, is to be seen 
in Japan, where at one of the shrines of Buddha there is an 
efigy of acaptured demon, who is writhing in torture, because 
‘‘by a grim irony he is made to carry a massive incense-burner 
on his “shoulders.” Most readers will remember Milton’s des- 
cription of the kingdom of Satan :— 
*“ Yet from those flames 
No light; but rather arkness visible 


Served ouly to discovers sights of woe, 
Regioas of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 


Aud rest can never dwell,” 
Paradise Lost, Book I, 


Most readers, too, will recall the scene described by the same 
= in which the Son of God was assailed at night time by a 
10st of demons in the midst of a furious storm ¢ :— 


Nor yet stayed the terror there ; 
Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Enuvironed Thee ; some howled, some yelled, some shrieked, 
Some bent at Thee their fiery darts, whilst Thou 
Sat’st unappalled in calm and sinless peace. 
Thus passed the night most foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice grey ; 
Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, anid laid the winds 
And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised 
To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire, 

Paradise Regained, Book IV, 


A recent tourist in the unbeaten tracks of Japan was struck 
by the resemblance of the ritual of that country with what she 





* See Mallet’s * Northern Antiquities, ” Bohn’s edition, 1859: pp. 286,7. 
and page 714. 

Tt Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” Vol. I, p. 115. By Arabelia L. Bird : edit, 
London, 1881. 

t This only repeats what had been said 2,000 years befcre by a fire-priest 
in Ancient Persia :—“ As long as the sun is not risen, all the demons are 
“eudeavouring to spread havoc throughout the seven regions of the 
earth, &c.” Haug's Essays on the Parsis, p. 199 ; edit, 1878, 
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had seen in different parts of Europe :—‘‘ From whence,” she 
asks, “came the patterns of all these shrines, lamps, candlesticks, 
“and brazen vessels, which Buddhist, Ritualist, Greek, and 
“Romanist alike use, the tongues of flame in the temples, the 
“holy water, the garments of the officiating priests, the candles 
“and flowers in the altar, the white robes of the pilgrims, and 
“all the other coincident affinities which daily startle one?” * 
The answer is that they were suggested by the universal instinct of 
mankind, which in all ages and countries has regarded fire as 
the life of the individual body, the collective life of the state, the 
source of physical health and mental purity, the symbol of the 
divine presence, the expeller of evil spirits, and the essential 
property of exalted souls, 

“Thou, Oh Death, knowest the sacred fire that is the means of winning 
@ sojourn in Paradise. Teach me about it, for I have faith. They that 
are insphered in Paradise partake of immortality. I choose this as the 
second wish, 

“Yama replied: [I know the fire that leads to Paradise, and tell it to 


thee ; therefore listen, Know that that fire, which wins the endless sphere 
for him who knows it, is seated in the heart.’ 
Kathaé Upanishad. 


‘Purity is for man, next to life, the greatest good; that parity which 
fs procured by the law of Mazda to him who cleanses his own self with 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.” 

Zend Avesta, 


Most sacred Fire, that burnest mightily 

In human breasts, ykindled first above 

Among the eternal spheres and lamping sky, 

And thence poured into men, which men call I.ove, 

Not that same which doth bave affections move 

In brutish minds and filthy lust inflame ; 

But that sweet fit that doth true beauty love, 

And chooseth Virtue for his dearest dame, 

Whence spring all noble deeds and never dying fame. 
Faerie Queene, Book IV, Canto III. 


JOHN, C, NESFIELD, 





* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. I, p. 209; by Arabella L. Bird : edit. 
London, 1881. ‘The “holy water” springs from the same sveurce as the 
holy fire. For water, too, has a philosophy of its own, as an element of 
bodily and spiritual purity, such as we have attempted in this essay to 
describe concerning fire. Nor is it difficult to explain the origin of the 
“ white robes.” White, in all creeds, is the emblem of purity, like fire and 
water. White girdles were worn by the ancient fire-priests of Persia 
and are still worn by them in Bombay. White dogs are sacrified to the 
sun in America. White animals of any kind are sacrificed to Bella 
Fenna, the Sun-god or Light-god, by the Khonds of Orissa, White horses 
were, for the same reason, sacred in Persia; see Herodotus I, 189. The 
bull Mnevis, which represented the sun or fire in ancient Egypt, was of 
a white or fawn colour. White cows were sacrificed to the sun at 
Heliopolis. The official dress of an Egyptian, as of a Persian, priest was 
a white mantle. See Dr. Tiele’s Lyyptian Religion, p. 96, p. 197, and p, 110, 
Trubner’s Oriental Series, 1882, 
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> ter following Postscript appeared in the Calcutta Edition of 
December 31st :— 


During the past fortnight, the whole aspect of the Ilbert 
Bill controversy has undergone a_ transformation, almost  thea- 
trical in its suddenness. On Saturday, December 22nd, with. 
out any previous indication of what was coming, there appeared 
in the daily papers a communication from the Defence Association 
to the effect that a concordat had been arranged with the Govern- 
ment, the general features of which were as follows :— 


1. No Native, other than a Native District Judge, and a Native District 

Magistrate, is to exercise Criminal Jurisdiction over European British sub- 
ects. 

2. The European British subject in every such case (inclusive of offences 
triable by a District Magistrate) is to be entitled, as of right, to be tried by 

a Jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British subjects. 

3. This right, moreover, is to be conferred even in non-Jury Districts. 

4. This right is to apply in every case triable by a District Magistrate, 
even when such Magistrate is himself a European British subject. 

5. The result of this agreement will be to establish upon a permanent 
basis, and, as a matter of final legislation, this principle—the rights and 
liberties of European British subjects in criminal matters will in every °case 
be safe-guarded by a decision or verdict of men of their own race. 


On Monday, December 25th, this startling announcement was 
supplemented by the following additional communication from 


the Defence Association :— 


“That no misunderstanding should arise,the European and Anglo- 
Indian. Defence Association supplement their communication of Friday 
evening last by giving the exact terms of the Concordat on the subject 
of the Criminal Procedure Code :—On the basis of the modifications 
approved in the Secretary of State’s despatch, the right to be given to 
European British subjects, when brought for trial before a District 
Magistrate or Sessions Judge, to claim trial by Jury, such as is provided 
for in Section 451 of the Criminal Procedure Code, subject to the following 


conditions :— ‘ 
1.—No distinction to be made between European and Native District 


Magistrates and Sessions Judges. 
2.—'I'he powers of District Magistrates under Section 446 of the Code 


to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two thousand 


rupees. 
The Executive Committee of the Defence Association will accept this 


understanding as a settlement.” 

The effect of these unexpected announcements has been to 
put an immediate and almost complete stop to the violent and 
painful agitation which has so long been distracting the country 
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The compromise thus incicated has been accepted by the Euro- 
pean community as a satisfactory concession to their claims and 
a full recognition of what they have maintained to be their 
just and inalienable rights, and tle storm that a fortnight ago 
raged so dangerously has been succeeded by a sudden, and it 
may be unnatural, lull. There are not wanting, however, warn- 
ing voices to point out that this compromise possesses no 
elements of stability, aud that in all likelihood the present feeling 
of satisfaction is merely a temporary and evanescent incident 
which must by and by be succeeded by a renewal of strife. The 
restoration of the right toa jury, a majority of whom shall be 
European British subjects, is oftered to the European commu- 
nity as a compensation for their acquiescence in the jurisdiction 
of native judges. The right of trial by jury was abandoned in 
1872, because it was admitted on all hands to be altogether imprac- 
ticable in this country, and to involve in many cases a denial of 
justice. It is now proposed to restore this right universally. 
But nothing has yet been advanced to show that trial by jury, 
abandoned in 1872 as impracticable, has again become practi- 
cable in 1883. ‘The conditions of life in the Mofussil may 
have altered somewhat during the last decade, but it may 
be reasonably questioned whether they have so far changed as 
to make the trial of Europeans by a jury of their own 
countrymen less inconvenient and unsatisfactory than it was 
ackuowledged to be 11 years ago. It seems probable that. if 
this compromise is passed into law, in a few years the exaction of 
this right by Europeans on trial will be found, as before, to in- 
volve such an intolerable obstruction to the speedy and sure ad- 
ministration of justice that a_revision of the law will again be ne- 
cessary, and the battle will be joined once more on the old issues. 
It were better, perhaps, that it should be fought out and done 
with now, once for all, than that the conditions of its present 
settlement skould involve a provision for the periodical renewing 
of the dangerous strife which has wrought so much evil to India 
during the year that is ended. It is possible, however, that the 
Bill as finally drafted may contain provisions not yet revealed 
which may throw a new light upon this strange concordat. We 
await, then, with much interest the meeting of the Legislative 
Council on January 4th, when no doubt a fuller explanation of 
the provisions of what is practically a new Bill will be made 
public, and the methods by -which trial by jury may be restored 
without obstructing and retarding the administration of justice 
will be fully explained. 


December 3ist, 1883. 
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THE concordat, to which we were able to refer briefly in the- 
Postscript to our last quarterly summary of Indian events, 
has proved the basis ofa pacific settlement of the embittered 
Ilbert Bill controversy, the last faint echoes of which are now 
dying away. 

This unexpected settlement,—whether temporary or perma- 
nent time alone can show—seems to have been due to the good 
offices of two members of the Legislative Council, Mr. G. H. P. 
Evans, representing the interests of the non-official European 
community, and Sir Auckland Colvin, representing the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Sir Auckland Colvin, having arrived here 
from Egypt at a time when the Ibert Bill controversy was al- 
ready at its height, was not associated in the public mind with 
its initiation nor committed to any definite course regarding 
it, and consequently formed a suitable channel through which 
the European community could negotiate with the advisers 
of Lord Ripon, whilst Mr. Evans, although identified with 
the European non-official community by his profession and 
sympathies, was not a member of the Defence Association, 
and could therefore act with greater independence and take 
up an unprejudiced attitude in advising its leaders. The nego- 
clations were initiated by Mr. Evans, who, after consulting with 
the Defence Association, made certain proposals to Govern- 
ment through Sir Auckland Colvin. These proposals of Mr. 
Evans were, that while the new jurisdiction over Europeans 
should be conferred on native Magistrates as intended by Govern- 
ment, a clause should be inserted in the Bill giving to Europeans 
appearing for trial before a native Magistrate the right to claim 
a transfer to a European Magistrate. This, it was anticipated, 
would give complete satisfaction to the European community and 
at once put an end to the controversy, Government, however, was 
unable to accept this suggestion, but the negociations thus begun 
led ultimately to the concordat, which was drafted by Mr. Ibert 
and accepted by the Defence Association as a_ satisfactory 
settlement of the questions at issue. 

At the meeting of the Legislative Council on January 4th, 
Mr. Ilbert moved that the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of juris- 
diction over European Bristish subjects, be referred to a’Select 
Committee, with instructions to report in a week, He took 
occasion to traverse the whole ground covered by the Bill, and 
to explain the views and present position of Government on 
the questions raised. Beginning with the Bill as originally intro- 
duced, he explained that the object of Government was “to 
remove a disqualification based on race, and to substitute for 
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it a qualification based on personal fitness. The Bill merely 
declared that the simple fact of not belonging to an artifici- 
ally defined circumscribed category of human beings, that this 
fact standing alone, apart from all other considerations, shall 
not constitue an absolute disqualification for the performance 
of certain important magisterial functions. In short, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is the removal, not of race distinction, but of 
race disqualification, which is a very different matter.” Refer- 
ring to the adverse opinions of the Local Governments and 
officials, Mr. Ilbert said that “it became our duty to consider 
them, and to see how far it would be possible to give effect to 
them, consistently with our paramount duty of maintaining 
the declared policy of the Crown and Parliament, the paramount 
duty of observing what I may describe as the constitutional en- 
actments and constitutional pledges by which we are bound.” 
These constitutional enactments and pledges were embodied 
in the Charter Act of 1833 and in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858. Mr. Ilbert quoted largely from these enactments, 
and from official despatches explanatory of their meauing, to 
show that Government was bound by these pledges to remove 
all legal disabilities based on race, except so far as their reten- 
tion can he shown to be necessary. He combated at some 
length the statement and arguments of Sir Fitzjames Stephen 
to the effect that the Proclamation has no legal force what- 
ever, being merely an expression of sentiment and opinion, 
and that it would be absurd to suppose that “ Parliament can 
impose upon any one, and particularly that it can impose on 
any body having legislative power, a moral obligation to take some 
principle asa guide for legislation, and to embody it in definite en- 
actments from time to time, irrespective of all other consi- 
derations.” He quoted lengthy passages from the despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 10th December 1834, in 
which the intention of the Charter Act was fully explained. 
“First, we are decidedly of opinion that all British-born sub- 
jects throughout India should be subjected to the same tribu- 
nals with natives.” And again “The meaning of the enact- 
ment we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in 
British India: that whatever tests of qualification may be 
adopted, distinctions of race or religion shall not be of the num- 
ber ; that no subject of the king, whether of British or Indian 
or mixed descent, shall be excluded, either from the posts usu- 
ally conferred on our uncovenanted servants in India, or from 
the covenanted service itself, provided he be otherwise eligible 
consistently with the rules, Fitness is henceforth to be the 
criterion of eligibility.” Mr. Ilbert then traced tie successive 
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steps which had been taken to give effect to this clearly ex- 
pressed policy. In doing so, he dwelt with especial emphasis on the 
fact that the Legislature had refrained from making Europeans 
subject to criminal courts in the Mofussil until the "Penal Oode 
of 1860 and the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861 had made 
the law of these courts practically the same as English law, 
and argued that, now that this was done, there was no fur- 
ther reason for exempting Europeans from the jurisdiction 
of these Mofussil courts. He referred as follows to the now 
famous compromise of 1872, expressing considerable doubts 
as to whether it was a compromise at all. 


“Tt appears to have been some kind of informal arangement or understand- 
ing to which at least some members of the Select Committee on the Bill were 
arties. But 1 need sem say that, evenif the agreement had been as 
carte as it was informal, it would not have tied the hands of subsequent 
governments, or have prevented them from passing such enactments as might 
from time to time be required in the interests of justice, good administra- 
tion, and sound policy. This compromise of 1872 does appear to me to have 
been open tov somewhat serious objections, I don’t say this for the purpose 
of condemning the compromise, Which was, as Sir John Strachey frankly 
admitted, open to criticisms of every kind, but for the adoption of which at 
that particular time there may have been strong reasons of a practical 
nature. But I say it rather for the purpose of showing how difficult it is to 
make any arrangement on a subject of this kind to which valid objection ean- 
not be taken. The chief objections to which the arrangement of 1872 
appear to me to have been open are three. First that, although put 
forward as a compromise, an attempt was made to defend it on princi- 
ple, and that the arguments by which it was so defended are unsound and 
fallacious. Secondly, because the form which the compromise assumed, 
and the grounds on which it was supported, were not wholly consistent 
with the principles in accordance with which we are bound to govern 
India. Thirdly, that it contained the seeds of practical difficulties which 
were certain to arrive at no very distant date.” 


After considering these objections in detail, Mr. Ilbert 
passed on to explain the bearing of his historical retros- 
pect upon the measure as originally contemplated, and the 
modifications which alone it had been possible to introduce 
into it, to meet the opinions of local officers, consistently with 
a due regard to the pledges of the Charter of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858. This led him to make the first official 
reference to the concordat, in terms which we here give in 
full, as explaining the attitude of Government . towards that 
important compromise : 

“« However, since the announcement of these modifications was made, it has 
been strongly pressed upon us by persons whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight that, however moderate and cautious our proposals might be, yet there 
was a certain risk of an explosion of race feeling taking place when the new 
law came to be put into force. And however much we might deplore and 


condemn the spirit which renders such a risk possible, yet we felt it to be 
our duty to minimise that risk by any means which might appear to be 
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practicable and justifiable. Accordingly we have agreed to accept a sugges- 
tion which has been made to us with this view, and which would have the 
effect of slightly extending the system of trial by jury. The suggestion is that 
a European British subject, when brought for trial before a District Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge, should have the right, if he thinks fit to claim it, to be tried 
by a jury, such as was provided for by Sec. 451 of the C. P. Code, subject to 
two conditions. First, that no distinction is to be made between European 
and Native Magistrates and Judges, and secondly, that the punitory powers of 
District Magistrates over European British subjects are to be doubled, that 
is to say, are to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or a fine of two 
thousand rupees. ‘he punitory power of other Magistrates, that is to say, 
the power to imprison for three months or impose a fine of one thousand rupees, 
will be left untouched, and in cases tried before them the right to a jury will not 
be given, The adoption of this suggestion will maintain a complete equality 
between European and Indian District Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and 
at the same time provide in certain cases a useful safety-valve ayvainst such 
a risk as that to which I have referred, ‘he practical effect of adopting these 
suggestions will, I believe, be slight, As to trials before District Magistrates 
twe things must be borne in mind, first, that the total number of criminal 
charges against European British subjects in the mofussil is small, and secondly, 
that the total number of cases of any kind tried by District Magistrates igs 
very small indeed. From these two premises it is not difficult to draw a conclu- 
sion. As regards trials before Sessions Judges, it will be remembered that 
all such trials must under the existing law be either by jury or with the aid 
of assessors, that any Local Government may by executive order direct that 
the trial of all offences, or of any particular class of offences, before a Sessions 
Judge, shall be by jury, and that such orders have been applied to many parts 
of India, including some of the most important districts of Bengal and the 
whole of Assam, But I need hardly say that the maintenance of trial by jury 
either in its existing form or with the extension which we propose to give it, 
is dependent on the assumption that it is capable of being so worked as not 
. to cause any failure of justice or other grave evil, and that an instrument of 
-ustice which is intended and ought to be a terror will not be converted into 


4 source of impunity to evil doers.” 2 a 


We have devoted considerable space to Mr. Ilbert’s speech, as it 
discusses the position of Government throughout this painful 
controversy, and endeavours to explain their policy in passing from 
the original bill to the totally different measure in which it 
resulted. It will be noted, however, that his speech and its argu- 
ments are really a defence of the measure as introduced a year 
ago and dwell as little as possible upon the modification, amount- 
ing in reality to a total transformation, which it has latterly 
undergone. In the debate which followed, it was pointed out with 
considerable force that “the amendments proposed, by extending 
to European British subjects, and to them alone, the jury system 
in trials before Magistrates, give a fresh recognition to race distinc- 
tions in matters of judicial procedure,” and that, if a race disquali- 
fication was partially removed in the case of a few native officers, 
this was only effected by the creation of a new race distinction 
affecting the whole native community of India, The native Mem- 
‘bers of the Council, the Hon’ble Ameer Ali, and the Hon’ble Kristo 
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Das Pal, forcibly intimated that the natives would assuredly not 
be satisfied with this newly created distinction, and advocated 
the extension of the jury system to natives as well. The mani- 
fold obstacles to the effective administration of the law, and the 
risks of miscarriage of justice, which the European’s right to 
claim trial by a jury of his fellow countrymen would involve in 
many districts, were also strongly represented by several speakers. 
As the debate went on, it became evident that some misunder- 
standing as regards the meaning of the terms of the concordat 
had revealed itself. Mr. Evans drew attention to this and asked 
for the adjournment of the debate in order to admit of this 
misunderstanding being cleared up, a request to which Lord 
Ripon agreed. The difficulty was of the following nature. The 
second clause of the concordat agrees that every European 
British subject, on appearing for trial before a District Magistrate 
or Sessions Judge, shall be entitled, as of right, to be tried by a 
jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British 
subjects. It appeared that the interpretation placed by Mr. Ilbert 
on this clause was that, where a District Magistrate was unable to 
obtain a jury of this nature, the case should be referred to the 
Court of the Sessions Judge, whose powers of fine and imprison- 
ment are twice as great as those which the concordat proposed 
to bestow upon District Magistrates. The interpretation placed 
upon this clause by the Defence Association was that, where such 
a difficulty arose, the case should be transferred to the court of 
another District Magistrate, and not to that of a Sessions Judge 
with twice the powers. This difference of interpretation threatened 
to wreck the settlement completely and to reopen the dangerous 
controversy in full virulence once more. Two or three days of 
painful suspense followed, during which active negociations were 
going on between Government and the Defence Association, and 
the attitude of the European community was one of angry waiting 
for the word to begin the campaign again with redoubled fury 
and bitterness, Arrangements were completed for a mass meeting 
on the Maidan to denounce what was considered the perfidy of Gov- 
ernment. Fortunately, however, Government ultimately conced- 
ed the point by agreeing that, where there was a difficulty in 
obtaining a jury, the case should be referred to a Sessions Judge, 
sitting, however, as a District Magistrate, that is to say, with 
only half his usual powers of punishment. Tltis satisfactory 
concession at once restored peace and quiet, and the debate was 
resumed in the Legislative Council on Monday Janury 7th, with 
every prospect of a speedy termination to this angry incident in 
Indian history. We need only refer to one or two features in the 
resumed debate. Mr, Evans, in explaining the nature of the 
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concordat, which he was mainly instrumental in bringing about, 
made it clear that it was not to be .taken as the admis- 
sion of any principle on the part of the European com- 
munity, but merely as an agreement to prevent strife, In 
case of the jury system proving unworkable, he insisted 
that the Europeans would then have the right to claim @ 
return to the status quo ante, and protested strongly against the 
tone in which Mr. Ilbert had spoken of the possibility of having to 
drop the jury clauses if difficulties arose in maintaining them. 

“He treats his legislation ag necessitated by the Charter Act and the 
Proclamation, and he seems to treat the concession of right of trial by 
jury as a safety valve attached to the Act in cases of accidents, which he 
will remove if it does not work satisfactorily, and meatwhile will act 
upon to show how necessary it is. This is not my view. I hope it 
will work satisfactorily so far as it is required to work, but I regard 
it as an integral part of the settlement, and consider tbat, if it was 
objected to, the whole Bill would have to go, and the European British 
subjects would be entitled to revert tothe status quo ante, and to resist 
as vigorously as ever any invasion of their rights. They will not, I am 
certain, surrender the right to a jury, except on the same terms as in 1872, 
or on terms which would equally secure their just liberties.” 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in a very significant 
speech, showed that the proposed law would be practically in- 
operative. The District Magistrate rarely, if ever, takes up a 
criminal case, the whole of the criminal edministration of a 
district falling to the Joint-Magistrate, with reference to whom 
the law remains unaltered. 

“In 1882, of the whole of the criminal cases in Bengal which came 
under trial, 99°3 per cent. were tried by Joint-Magistrates and their subor- 
dinate officers, and -7 per cent. represented the proportion in Bengal, with 
a population of 69 millons, of cases of a criminal character which came 
before the Magistrate and Collector of the district; it would be difficult, 
indeed, to say what decimal would represent the proportion of criminal 
cases against European British subjects which would come before native 
Magistrates.” | 

He further stated that, to still further diminish any chance 
of the law coming into operation in Bengal, his Government 
would take care that “no native should be appointed Magistrate 
and Collector of a district in which there was not a European 
Joint-Magistrate capable of taking up such cases.” His Honour 
remarked : “The present law will practically be inoperative, and 
therefore I have very little hesitation in accepting it.” He also 
combated and disposed of the argument which has so frequently 
done service in support of the Bill, and which Mr, Ilbert had 
expressed in the following words :— 

“For to say that a native of India who has been entrusted with the 


powers exercisable by a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, who has 
‘risen to the position of beitig-the chief executive officer or th chief 
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judicial officer in an area the average population of which in Bengal is 
about a millon and a half, to say that such a person cannot be trusted to 
exercise with justice and discretion the very limited jurisdiction which is 
exercisable over European British subjects outside the Presidency towns, 
is to say that no native of India, however long and complete may have 
been his training and experience, however high and responsible may be 
his position in the public service, is fit to exercise that jurisdiction, And 
that is a proposition which few will be bold enough to maintain.” 


In reply to this Mr. Rivers Thomson declared that Govern- 
ment had in Bengal “no manner of power of selection in the 
appointment of Magistrates and Collectors of District-,” as civilians 
rose to this rank by seniority, pure and simple, and’ not by 
selection. 

“Tt was totally out of the power, even of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, to refuse to a Civilian, when his turn of promotion came, promotion 
to a district Magistracy. He had been thirty years in Bengal, and he 
kuew only of one case in Bengal, where such a procedure was adopted, of 
refusing a Civilian such promotion,” 
and the single case referred to was the case of a man incapa- 
citated for out-door work by sunstroke! The fact of a Civilian 
rising to be Magistrate and Collector of a District is a proof of 
seniority and nothing else. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in concluding the debate went over 
pretty much the same ground as that traversed by Mr. Llbert 


in opening it, though in a much more conciliatory spirit. He 


repudiated, in the strongest terms, Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s view 
of the nature of the Proclamation. “This doctrine seems to me 
inconsistent with the character of my sovereign and with the 
Lonour of my country, and if it were once to be received and 
acted on by the Government.of England, it would do more than 
anything else could possibly do to strike at the root of our 
power and destroy our just influence.” But the most important 
part of his speech was that in which the history of the concordat 
and its meaning were reviewed. His Excellency fully endorsed 
Mr. Evan’s view that this was a real agreement between two 
parties, equally binding upon both. “The Government are alto- 
gether bound by the agreement which has been made through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Evans, and by that agreement they 
intend to abide.” | 

At the conclusion of His Excellency’s speech, the Bill was 
referred to the Select Committee with orders to report on the 
{Sth January. The remainder of its story is soon told. The 
Select Committee presented their Report as ordered on the day 
named. The Report recommended the alteration of the Bill in 
the direction of the concordat as follows :— 


If the amended Bill is passed as it now stands— 
(a.) ‘The power of appointing Justices of the Peace will remain on its 


present footing ; 
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(6) All District Magistrates and Sessions Judges will be ew-oficio 
Justices of the Peace, and will have power to try European British subjects ; 

(c.) District Magistrates will be empowered to pass upon a European 
British subject a sentence extending to six months’ imprisoument or 
two thousand rupees fine or both, that is to say, a sentence twice as severe 
as they are empowered to pass at present, but any European British 
subject charged before a District Magistrate will have a right to require 
that he shall be tried by a jury of which not less than half the number 
shall be Europeaus or Americans or both, and 

(d.) a Kuropean British subject committed for trial before a Court of 
Session will have a similar right even in those districts where trials before 
the Court of Session are not ordinarily by jury. 


The contingency about which the misunderstanding had arisen 
is referred to thus :— 


The only other point which it seems necessary to notice in connec- 
tion with this portion of the amended Bill is, that it is provided by the 
new section 451B, which it is proposed (by section 8) to insert in the 
Code, that where a jury is claimed before a District Magistrate, and he 
sees reason to believe that a jury composed in the manner required cannot 
be constituted before himself, or cannot be constituted without an amount 
of deluy, expense or inconvenience which under the circumstances of 
the case would be unreasonable, he may transfer the case for trial to such 
other District Magistrate or such Sessions Judge as the High Court may, 
by general rules approved by the Local Government, or by special order, 
direct, andi the Court to which a case is thus transferred shall, with all 
convenient speed, try it with the same powers and according to the same 
procedure as the District Magistrute from whose Court it is transferred. 


The remainder of the Réport-recommmends—the-adoption.of Sis 


Charles Turner’s proposal, giving the High Court the power to 
order the transfer of the case to another Court whenever such 
transfer is expedient for the ends of justice, and also of one or 
two proposals by Mr. Amir Ali intended to “reduce to a certain 
extent the complications and daugers which it is apprelended 
may at times arise, under the existing law, from the Magistrates 
having to try cases in which they have collected evidence for the 
prosecution, and in a certain sense acted as prosecutors.” 

The Bill was brought up for final disposal at the meeting 
of the Legislative Council, on Friday, January 25th. We need not 
follow the debate in detail, as the speeches were largely a repe- 
tition of old arguments and statements, and added nothing new 
to the controversy, but will confine ourselves to noticing two 
points of importance. The first of these is the indication of the 
native feeling regarding the concordat afforded by the amendments 
moved by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. These amendments 
were :— 


1.— That after Section 2 of the Bill the following Section be inserted :— 


‘*3. To Section 269, the following proviso shall be added, 
namely :—“ Provided that in trials before a Court of Session, if, 
before the first Assessor is appointed, the accused requires to be 
tried by a jury, the trial shall always be by a jury. 


? 
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9.—Also fif the ® above amendment be carried) that Section 7 of 
the Bill (which substitutes a new Section for Section 451 of 
Act X of 1882) be omitted as superfluons, 

The object of these amendments was to extend to natives the 
right of claiming a jury in all cases of trial before a Sessions Judge. 
They indicate clearly the dissatisfaction of the native community 
with the new race-distinction that has been created. ‘The 
Maharaja, in answer to appeals from the Viceroy and Mr. Ilbert, 
withdrew his amendments, but sufficient was said to show that the 
natives set very little store upon the infinitesimal removal of a 
race-disqualification, and resent very forcibly the creation of a vast 
race-distinetion by which it has been effected. We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Hou’ble Kristo Das Pal :— 

“ Tt cannot be denied that while race-distinction is removed in one direce 
tion, that is to say as regards a very small class of native officers, it is 
deepened in another direction, that is to say as regards the native population 
at large. that the anomaly of jury trial in petty cases.—in cases in whicha 
jury is admitted to be ridiculous,—remains all the same, if the District Magis- 
trate chooses to try such cases; that the cure of the invidiousness of the 
law will depend on the forbearance of the Magistrate, uf he will not try 
petty cases, and of the accused, if he will not claim a jury im such cases ; 
that the risk of failure of justice at the hands of a dominant, and sympathis- 
ing jury is vot safeguarded in any way, and that the old evils to poor com- 
plaimauts of the transfer of cases to distant Courts, from districts where 
a jury may not be availavie,—evils almost amounting to a denial of justice— 
will be revived in all their rigours. There is a deep conviction amongst my 
countrymen that the fiery ordeal through which they have passed duribg the 
last ten months has brought forth no adequate result, and that If they have 
gained some slight advantages on the one hand, they have lost much more 
on the other.’ 

The second point of importance in the debate was that the 
nature of the concordat, as an agreement between two contending 
parties equally binding upon both, was again openly and clearly 
acknowledged. Mr, Evans put this beyond any doubt, and his 
statement received the tacit assent of Government. He declared 
that he could not consider the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s amendments 
siuce they were opposed by Government, as the Bill was being 
passed “by consent” “ The Europeans, in consenting to its pass- 
ing, do not agree to abandon any principle, or consent to any 
principle. They do not affirm the Government principles any 
more than Government affirms their principles. If any other 
Government in future times wishes to rip up this settlement, the 
European British subjects will claim to fail back on the status 
quo ante, that is, the position of 1872, before it was altered by 
the consent. It is the rule of law as wellas of natural justice that 
if the settlement be set aside, the parties return to their former 
position.” At the close of the debate, the recommendations of the 
Select Committee were adopted, and the Bill, as thus amended, was 
finally passed into law. 
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So ends the famous Ilbert Bill controversy, constituting as it 
does one of the most exciting and important incidents in the 
history of British rule in India. Whether the settlement is likely 
to be permanent is open to question. But if the controversy arise 
again, it uust arise ou different grounds. It may arise in the form 
of an agitation for the abolition of the privilege of claiming a jury 
on the ground that this constitutes a grave hindrance to the 
administration of justice, or it may arise asan agitation for au 
extension of the mght to claim a jury to the native commnnity, 
thus abolishing the great race-distinction created by Mr, Ilbert’s 
Act. If the view of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal be correct, 
the new Act will be wholly inoperative, and will have no influence 
whatever upon the administration of justice, in which case the 
former alternative is improbable. Considerable apprehension has 
been expressed by many Europeans lest the jury system should 
prove unworkable in a few years time, and should then be quietly 
dropped, leaving the native District Magistrates and Sessions Judges 
in the untrammeled possession of -the privilege of trying 
Europeans without any safeguard at all, and there can be no 
doubt that fears of this kind have considerably lessened the 
general satisfaction at the close of tie controversy. This 
view of the probabilities of the future received a good deal 
of confirmation from the passage in Mr. Ilbert’s speech in which 
he declared that the “ maintenance of trial by jury was dependent 
on the assumption that it is capable of being so worked as not to 
cause any failure of justice or other grave evil.”” The Code of 1872 
was passed as the result of a similar compromise to that which 
has resulted in the passing of Mr. Libert’s Bill, but no undoubted 
record of this compromise exists, and it has been possible for the 
promoters of the Bill to doubt whether such an agreement ever 
tovk place. As Mr. Ilbert said “ There is nothing on record to 
show the persons with whom, or the manner in which, the 
compromise was arrived at. It appears to have been some 
kind of informal arrangement or understanding to which some 
members of the Select Committee were parties.” But the 
perfectly clear and, considering the circumstances, courageous state- 
ments made by Mr. Evans in the debates in Council, and accept- 
ed by His Excellency, will render it impossible for any future 
Legal Member to speak of the compromise of 1884 in the same 
doubtful terms as the above. The Act of 1884 stands on official 
record as a “ settlement by consent,” and, if its enactments prove 
unworkable, it will be impossible to alter the law without reviving 
the recollection of the incidents and meaning of the stormy contro- 
versy of 1883. So that the fears on this head are groundless, 
There is every probability, however, that we are at the begiuning 
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of an agitation for the extension of the right of trial by jury to 
uatives. The Ilbert Act has supplied native agitato:s with a new 
and very conspicuous grievance, destined to take a leading place 
in the addresses of native societies, the speeches of native orators, 
and the leaders in native newspapers. If the views of the 
Lieutenant-Governor are correct, this is likely to be its sole effect. 

The passing of the Ilbert Bill set His Excellency the Viceroy 
free to visit Hyderabad for the purpose of installing the young 
Nizam on his throne, an event to which considerable interest 
wus attached, owing to the peculiar relations of that state to 
the British Government, and the many elements of disorder 
and difficulty in its rule. Lord Ripon visited Hyderabad by 
way of Madras, and, both in going and returning, was presen- 
ted with innumerable addresses by various sections of the 
Madras community. His reception was peculiarly enthusias- 
tic on the part of the natives, who welcomed him in thousands, 
sang Sanskrit slokas in his honour, and overwhelmed him with 
garlands and showers of perfume. But the Ilbert Bul con- 
troversy had too recently closed to allow time for its bitterness 
to pass away, and the abstention of the European non-ofiicial 
community from any share in welcoming or honouring His 
Excellency was painfully noticeable. It may be desirable to draw 
attention to some features in the addresses presented to Lord Ripou 
and in his replies, as indications of the political aud other 
needs of the day, and also of the views of those in highest 
authority regarding them. The Madras Chamber ef Commerce, 
as might have been expected, laid great stress upon the necess- 
ity of railway extension, and exhorted Government to offer 
such inducements as will further the investment of English 
capital. The Chamber of Commerce expressed its conviction 
that no adequate extension of railways could take place, un- 
less the, State either construtted them at its own expense, or 
else offered sufficient inducements in the shape of a guarantee 
to encourage private enterprise. The same question of the 
encouragement of railway extension was treated in a similar 
spirit in mauvy other addresses, In the native addresses, of 
which there were an immense number, the whole field of native 
grievances, real and imaginary, was traversed, and His Ex- 
cellency thus gained an admirable opportunity of ascertaining 
the “real sentiments of the people,” or, rather, of that limit- 
ed section of the people whose sentiments find expression jn 
addresses and public speeches. The reforms and improvements 
demanded are sufficiently comprehensive aud varied to occupy 
the energies of many successive Viceroys. We need not give 
a detailed list of them here, as they form the staple of all such 
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addresses, and we are sufficiently familiar with them already. 
Little can be learned from His Excellency’s replies as to the 
future policy of his Government, and indeed Lord Ripon was 
particularly cautious not to commit himself to anything de- 
finite. He adroitly avoided any expression of opinion on the 
purely local questions brought to his notice by stating that 
they could not be in better hands than those of his friend, 
Mr, Grant Duff. Whilst expressing a general svmpathy with 
the desire for progressive government manifested in the memo- 
rials, “he thought, however, that in questions of reform, {it 
was incumbent on a Government, situated as was the Government 
of India, to be perfectly sure of each step it took.” He dwelt with 
particular emphasis upon the necessity of making only such re- 
forms as would not sensibly affect the financial condition of the 
country. “ For himself be did not know where new taxes were to 
be found, although no man was more anxious than he was to advance 
in the path of progress, provided that advance was steady and 
sure : yet he felt that reform should not be pushed forward at a rate 
inconsistent with the financial prosperity of the country.” He 
feared that the approaching financial statement of Sir Auckland 
Colvin would show that there was very little money indeed at 
present at the disposal of Government, owing to the falling off 
in the opium revenue. His Excellency repudiated the intention 
so frequently attributed to him of advancing and extending 
primary education at the expense of higher education, and declared 
“that there is no intention of checking or diminishing in the 
least degree the higher education of the country. On the con- 
trary, the administration fully desired to maintain and extend 
the standard of higher education.”’ This statement regarding the 
intentions of Government in the matter of education was repeated 
and emphasised by His Excellency on several occasions, and it is 
obvious that Lord Ripon was very anxious to correct an impression 
regarding his views on education which has prevailed widely during 
the sittings of the Education Commission. In further elucidation 
of his views on this subject, we may quote a passage from his 
reply to the address of the students of the Madras Christian 


College :— 


“The work of education in India is of such magnitude, that its complete 
accomplishment at present is beyond the power of the British Government 
in this country. The Government could not resort toa large expenditure 
without taxation, which would be most unpalatable and unjust to the people, 
Tiey looked confidently to private effort to aid them in this work.” 


The other subjects to which His Excelleney made special refer- 
ence in his replies, were the raising of the age of candidates for 
admission to the Civil Service, the method of appointing to the 
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Statutory Civil Service, the separation of Executive from Judicial 
functions, and the Roorkee Resolution. He indicated that his own 
personal view was that the age for admission to the Civil Service 
might be raised with advantage, and that the mode of appoint- 
ment to the Statutory Civil Service was open to improvement, 
which is, of course, the high official formula for “ radically bad.” 
Ou this head he stated that the Government of India was about 
to seek the opinions of the Local Governments with the view of 
introducing improvements in the methdéd of appoiuting to the 
Statutory Civil Service. With reference to the highly desirable 
separation of Judicial from Executive functions, he remarked— 

“Tie quite agreed that in theory the separation of Mxecutive and Judicia} 
fuuctions was most desirable, but the theory iu its application to India was 
strictly limited by financial considerations, which in this case were of 
paramount weight. Steps towards the gradual separation of those functions 
would still, he hoped, from time to time, be taken, and the report of the 
Select Committee on the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill gave 
some indication of a move in that direction.” 

The Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association naturally 
availed themselves of this opportunity of drawing his Lordship’s 
attention to the many disabilities under which the community 
they represent labours, and of claiming from Government some 
consideration and kindly treatment. “The Association draws 
attention tothe many well-known disabilities under which the 
community labours and begs that these disabilities may be remov- 
ed, AJl that the community seeks is fair play, that it should not 
be put in a position of disadvantage with reference to the other 
classes of the population, temporarily or permavently residing 
in the country.” His Lordship*was not able to give the Associa- 
tion auy very satisfactory assurances, as the particular disabilities 
under which the Eurasians suffer have originated in the mistaken 
policy of successive Secretaries of State, and the order for their 
removal must issue from home. With reference to the extra- 
ordinary Roorkee Resolution, His Lordship remarked : 

I should have been glad to have been iu a position to make a definite state- 
meut to you on the present occasion in respect to the resolution of the Go- 
vernment of India passed some time ago with regard to admission to the En- 
gineering Colleges, which has been a subject of much discussion and dis- 
satisfaction among your community. The Government of India ‘is in com- 
munication with the Secretary of State upon the subject, and | had hoped 
that a final decision might have been arrived at before this time, and that 
that decision might have been made known to the public, but that is unfor- 
tunately not the case. As you know, the Government of India in this 
matter has acted under the orders of successive Secretaries of State. The 
question is one, therefore, that we canuot deal with apart from the Govern- 
ment at home. As soon as the correspondence is brought to a conclusion, 
and a decision arrived at, it will be communicated to the pnblic, and I shill 
be glad indeed if it is of a uature to give satisfaction to the members of 


your community.” 
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The visit of the Viceroy to Hyderabad and the installation of 
the Nizam on the musnud attracted an unusual amount of interest 
aud attention. Since Sir Salar Jung’s death, that state has falien 
somewhat into disorder, and the removal of his stroug restraining 
hand has let loose those plentiful elements of turbulence and intrigue 
for which the Deccan supplies so favourable a field. If we are 
to believe a leading local newspaper, which professes to have 
special sources of information, the administration of the finances 
of the Deccan has _ latterly been grossly corrupt, and peculation 
aud intrigue have combined to brivg the Nizam’s inberitance to 
the verge of ruin, These statements are denied, it is true, but 
however that may be, it is a cause of congratulation that the 
long minority of fifteen years is at an end, and that the control 
of affairs has been assumed by a Prince who is agreed on all 
hands to shew great promise of strength of character and prudence 
of judgment, The installation ceremonies were conducted with 
great brilliancy and success. A theatrical incident marked thejr 
opening, which recalled some of the scenes in the Arabian Nights. 
The two contending factions in the State were headed respectively 
by the aged Peshkar, and by Mir Saik Ali Khan, Sir Salar Jung’s 
eldest son, The accession of the Nizam necessarily involved a 
definite choice between these two claimants for power, and his 
decision was looked forward to with absorbing interest by the 
rival factions in the State. ‘he choice of the Nizam was notified 
by a sudden interchange of the chairs of the Peshkar aud Saik 
Ali, the chair of the latter being placed above that of the Peshkar, 
thus intimating that he is to be the future Minister of the 
Nizam. The choice of the Nizam seems to promise well for the 
future, as Saik Ali shows already much-of his father’s firmness of 
purpose and capacity for affairs, and we hope his administration 
of the Nizam’s territories may be equally successful. Lord 
Ripon’s speech of advice and congratulation on the oeeasion of 
the installation was wise and statesmanhke, and has excited some 
admiration for its simple outspokeuness, If the Nizam will only 
lay its earnest words to heart and act up to them, he will realise 
waat Lord Ripon declared to be the true ambition of a good 
Prince, to leave his people the better for his rule. His Lordship 
specially impressed upon the Nizam the paramount necessity of 
watching, with the greatest care, the financial condition of his state, 

“ Look to your finances. Disordered finances are the ruin of States. It 
is so everywhere, It is very specially so in India. Carelessness and extra- 
vagance in financial matters mean, first heavy taxation, and then gradual 
impoverishment and ruin of the people, and then loans with increasing in- 
terest, and final bankruptey. Reasonable economy and just and mindful 
taxation Mean ever-increasing prosperity and expanding wealth, A good 


revenue system is the foundation cf goud-gevernment in India, aud without 
it the Prince is embarrassed and the people miserable. ” 
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These are certainly wise words, which perhaps derive additional 
emphasis from His Lordship’s statements at Madras, that the 
possibility of carrying out needed reforms depends largely upon 
the fiuancial state of the country, and that the Government of 
Tudia is at present unable to institute any reforms owing to the 
empty condition ofits purse. The Nizam will be able to find plenty 
of striking illustrations of Lord Ripon’s advice in the financial 
history of the Government of India. He has, it is stated, applied 
for the loan of two experienced financial officers from the 
Government of India to enquire into the fiscal condition of his 
State, and put matters straight for him. Lord Ripun impressed 
upon-him the folly of paying too much regard to the outward 
shows of power and the wealth and splendour with which he was 
surrounded, It is perhaps an unkindly commentary upon this 
advice to point out that the Nizam’s visit to Calcutta cost his State 
six lacs of rupees, and that the very installation ceremonies, of 
which this advice of Lord Ripon’s formed a part, are estimated 
to have led to au expenditure of no less than ten lacs! This is 
certainly “extravagance in financial matters,” and the Viceroy 
did well to impress the necessity of economy and care in expen- 
diture upon the generous-handed Prince. Since the Viceroy’s re- 
turn, considerable consternation has been excited by the sudden 
dangerous illness of the Nizam, and the appalling prospect of 
auother minority of 18 years in his turbulent State. However, 
though once or twice in very great danger, His Highness has 
now completely recovered from the attack of cholera, and, with 
the help of his young Dewan, is apparently enquiring into the 
condition of the Augean Stable which surrounds him, as_ the 
Statesman would style it, and endeavouring to do something 
towards its cleansing. 

The complete success which has crowned the resolute opposi- 
tion of the European comntunity to the Ibert Bill has impressed 
very forcibly upon the natives of this country the political power 
of organized agitation. The lesson thus learned is bearing 
abundant practical fruit in the opposition of the zemindars to 
the Tenancy Bill, which is being conducted with an energy and 
method that cannot fail to have some appreciable effect upon 
the future course of that much-debated measure. A_ striking 
feature in this avitation is the participation in it of European 
and native landholders alike on an equal footing. It says a good 
deal for the tolerance and moderation of British rule in India, 
that meetings for political agitation are becoming as common in 
this country as they are in the freer atmosphere of England. 
Another interesting feature in these recent agitations for political 
ends is that they are carried on conjointly in England and in [udia., 
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The British elector is rapidly becoming as familiar with the 
wrongs of the Bengal zemindar as with the claims of the county 
householder. We pass on to summarise briefly the history of this 
agitation during the past quarter. A large and enthusiastic 
meeting of Landholders of Bengal and Behar was held in the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on the 29th December, with the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga in the chair, “for the purpose of deciding what 
further action is necessary in reference to the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill. ” The Maharaja explained the motives of this agitation of 
the zemindars in the following words:—“ We are quite certain 
such an iniquitous and one-sided Bill can never be made into 
law, if we only take proper measures to agitate the question, and 
pe forward all our strong points before the eyes of the public. ” 

n the speeches that followed and the resolutions that were passed, 
neatly every clause of the Bill came in for denunciation. We give 
here four of the resolutions passed, the remainder expressing 
merely a general disapproval of the Bill:— 

1, ‘that if the deprivation of the landlords of their just rights, inherited 
from generation to generation, confirmed by the Permanent Settlement, aud 
consecrated by a century of British rule, be deemed esseutial to the welfare 
of the tenautry, the government be solicited to consider the justice of allow- 
ing the zemindars to surrender their estates on receiving such compensation 
in money as will, when invested in government securities, produce a perma- 
nent return equal to their present income. 

2. That, as thousands of estates have been made of waste and other lands 
upon the faith of zemindars being entitled to their present rights, suitable 
clauses should be introduced into the Bill for providing compensation to the 
zemindars for the loss of their rights. 

3. That, in view of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which will 
deprive the landlords of their legitimate prestige and influence, and reduce 
them to a state of helplessness, this meeting is of opinion that the govern- 
ment should be requested to relieve the zemindars of the duty of collecting 
the road and public works cesses, and of such other services and obligations 
as are now cast upon them by law or custom. 

4. That His Excellency the Viceroy in Council be moved to publish for 
general information in English and in the Vernaculars the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill as it may be amended by the Select Committee, and to grant  suflivient 
time to the public for the consideration of the amended Bill. 


The first of these resolutions is the bold suggestion that Govern- 
ment should buy up the rights of the zemindars in the soil, and 
thus place itself in a position to deal directly with the ryot. It is 
a courageous proposal, but, under the circumstances, is scarcely likely 
to result in any practical issue. The second amounts to a demand for 
compensation for the deterioration in the value of their property 
which the proposed legislation will bring about. The third is the 
request that, as they are to be deprived of their rights, they should 
also be relieved of their duties. It will be seen from these resolu- 
tions that the position taken up by the zemindars is sufficiently 
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courageous, and fs one of uncompromising hostility to every detail of 
the Bill. The attitude of the Calcutta meeting has been the attitade 
of the numerous other meetings which have been held in various parts 
of the proviuce affected by the proposed legislation. Such meet- 
ings have been held at Bhagalpore, Mozufferpore, Purneah, Baghee, 
Bankipore and other places, at which resolutions similar to the 
above have been moved and passed enthusiastically, and Govern- 
ment has been specially called upon to publish, after each meeting 
of the Select Committee, an account of its proceedings in English 
and the vernacular, The secrecy of the proceedings of the Select 
Committee sitting on the Bill has been taken asa proof that 
Government wishes to hurry the Bill through without allowing 
time for its full discussion. But, during the quarter under 
review, the zemindars have not been allowed to have it all their 
own way. The memorial of the Central Committee of Landhold- 
ers of Bengal and Behar to the Viceroy, to which we referred 
in our last “ Quarter,” was forwarded to the Government of 
Bengal for its opinion, The Government of Bengal sentin reply 
a Memorandum drawn up by Mr, Secretary MacDonnell in which 
its views were fully expressed. This Memorandum traverses the 
same ground as the memorial and combats each statement of the 
zemindars in detail. It is avery powerful and ably argued 
‘ counter-blast ” against the usual statements of the zemindars 
regarding their status before the Permanent Settlement and their 
action since. The views of the Government of Bengal as set forth 
by Mr. MacDonnell may be briefly sammarised thas: The zemin- 
dars before the Permanent Settlement were simply hereditary 
Revenue Collectors, having no proprietary rights whatever in the 
soul. The Permanent Settlement merely settled the relations 
between the Government and the zemindars with regard to the 
rights of Government to revenue, and did not affect or prejudice 
the rights of the ryot m the soil under the customary law of the 
land. These rights were not embodied in the Settlement Regula- 
tions, and indeed were not enquired into, as, in Lord 
Cornwallis’s view, the rules there laid down would effectually 
safeguard the ryots’ rights and interests. These rules have 
however remained inoperative and been disregarded, and the 
consequence has been a gradual encroachment of the zemindars 
upon the rights of the ryot in the soil, leading to a state of 
things which calls for legislative interference. The new law 
proposes now to take up and secure the rights and interests of 
the ryot in the soil, left untouched in the Permanent Settlement, 
without any interference witb the present relations between the 
Government aud the zemiudar, which are to be left as fixed by 
the Permanent Settlement. The ryots’ rights in the soil are to 
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be secured by giving him the three “ F's,” fixity of tenure, 
fair rent, and the free right of selling bis interest in his hold- 
ing. These proposed provisions Mr. MacDonnell defends with 
great skill, and certainly succeeds in making out a very good 
case for Government, and in supplying the zemindars with facts 
and arguments to dispose of and refute in many future speeches and 
memorials, This bold and definite statement of the official views, 
“which have the Lieutenant-Governor’s entire concurrence,” has 
furnisked the zemindars with fresh matter for their denunciation, 
and in recent meetings the erroneous representations of Mr, 
MacDonnell have formed the subject of an additioual resolution. 
The agitation, thus active here, is growing more active at home, 
where meetings have been held to denounce the measure, and 
questions asked in Parliament regarding its course. The latest 
outcome of the agitation is the formation of an “ Indian Consti- 
tutional Association” in Calcutta, working in connection with 
a branch in London, whose object is to oppose all legislation 
which menaces existing rights of property, and to maintain the 
integrity of the Permanent Settlement. So that the whole 
machinery of political agitationis being rapidly imported into India 
from home. So far, however, the combination for political pur- 
poses is altogether on one side. We do not hear of the formation 
of any Ryots’ League for the purpose of supporting the Rent 
Bill, unless there be auy truth in the story that a combination 
of ryots, with the watchword “no rent,’ has taken place at 
Mymensingh. 

Want of space forbids us to refer to many other interesting 
features in the history of the Quarter, such as the lively debates 
in the Bengal Council on the Municipalities Bill, or the move- 
ment that has been set on foot to induce Government to adopt 
some scheme for systematically and continuously extending 
railway communication in India. We must, however, make some 
reference to the Calcutta International Exhibition, the opening 
of which we noticed in our last “ Quarter,” and which was finally 
closed on the 10th March by His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
details of its management and history are sufficiently well-known 
through the daily press, and we need here only add a few re- 
marks on its permanent influence upon India, Its main object 
was to give a lasting stimulus to Indian trade and industry, and 
although the hopes based upon it may have been a trifle 
exaggerated, there cannot be any doubt that, directly and 
indirectly, it has already effected much in this direction and 
will in the immediate future effect much more. Especially is 
this the case as regards the connection between India and 
the Australian Colonies, The Governments of those Colonies 
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made a great effort to put before the Indian public the infinite 
capacities of the great Southern Continent, and the result hag 
shown itself in the extraordinary interest that has been taken 
in everything Australian during the course of the Exhibition, 
and in the establishment of a direct line of steamers to trade 
between India and the principal Australian ports. The first of 
these steamers, the pioneer of a new trade and the symbol of a 
new sense of brotherhood, has already set sail. Apart from the 
question of trade, which has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere, 
we can only rejoice at anything that tends to knit together the 
disjecta membra of the vast British Empire, and to develope and 
foster that feeling of close kinship which the attitude of the Colo- 
nial Office and the effect of habit has done so much to weaken 
andimpair. Another permanent influence for good which the 
Exhibition has effected is in the increased attention which it has 
attracted to the importance of constituting on a systematic basis 
the Museums and Art Collections of the country. The Govern- 
ment of India has under its consideration an elaborate scheme 
for organizing under one control all the Museums of the country, 
and the Government of Bengal intends that the Exhibition shall 
leave behind it a permanent and complete Museum of Economics 
and Industrial Arts, of which the magnificent collections in the 
Exhibition are to form the nucleus. It is intended that this shall 
be, not merely a Museum, but also a school, conducted on much 
the same principles as the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington. Itis highly probable that one outcome of the intense 
interest in the economic products of India which the Exhibition 
has excited will be an elaborate and minute industrial survey of 
the resources of this vast country, a survey which, often proposed 
and discussed, seems now likely to be taken up in earnest. But 

erhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most striking, 
effect of the Exhibition’ has been its influence upon the natives 
of the country. ‘These have thronged its courts daily in wonder- 
ing thousands, and have gone away deeply impressed with the 
marvellous products of Western civilization presented to their 
view. The impression made may be only temporary, but it fs 
difficult to believe that it will not be without some educational 
influence in breaking up the torpor of stereotyped social habits, 
and in forcing the patient stationary Hindoo to begin an onward 
movement. In one direction, at any rate, the influence of the 
Exhibition upon Hindoo society has been little short of the mar- 


vellous. The ladies of the Hindoo households have broken their 


bonds and, leaving for the first time their prison-house in the 
zenanas, have visited the Exhibition in thousands. No custom of 
the East is more zealously guarded against Western innovation 
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than the seclusion of Women, and no custom has a more pernicious 
effect in retarding Hindoo progress and in neutralising the beneficial 
influences of Western thought and civilization. The barriers of 
the zenana have been broken down by the Exhibition, and, even 
if they are built up again, they can never be built with their old 
strength, but must the sooner yield permanently to the assaults 
of reason, humanity and common sense, 


15th March, 1884. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb, Bengal Educational Service. 
Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co. 


R. WEBB is already favourably known to the literary world 

as the translator of “Select Epigrams from Martial” into 

graceful and spirited English verse, and the auther of various 
fugitive pieces appearing in Indian magazines and elsewhere. 
The most recent of these was the melodious rendering into Mil- 
tonic verse of the Italian Cantata sung at the opening of the 
International Exhibition at Calcutta, which was marked by an 
unusual wealth of musical language and a thorough mastery of 
an involved metre, in spite of its somewhat stilted and exaggerat- 
ed strain of sentiment, for which we presume the Italian original 
was responsible. The volume before us contains most of Mr. 
Webb’s verses that have previously appeared, although it is main- 
ly made up of new matter. ‘These “ Lyrics” draw their inspira- 
tion, as the name denotes, from scenes and experiences exclusively 
Indian, The ways and weaknesses of our uative servants, the 
rich tropical animal and vegetable life that surrounds us, the 
torrid vicissitudes of the seasons, the trips to the hills and home, 
and the peculiar developments of routine and red tape that thrive 
under our bureaucratic Government—these are in turn all treated 
in graceful verse and ina light and airy strain. Mr. Webb is, 
in fact, a sort of poetical compound of Ali Baba and Phil Robin- 
son. In the series of sonnets entitled ‘ Ourselves aud Others,” he 
depicts various types of Anglo-Indian character in pretty much 
the same strain of sympathetic satire as that which makes the 
charm of the immortal “ Twenty-one days in India”: whilst our 
Indian servants, our kites, and crows, and jackals, and the various 
sights of our gardens are treated in the genial vein characteristic 
of the author of “In my Indian Garden.” Mr. Webb displays 
in his verses little of that power of touching the springs of pathos 
which sometimes redeems the sketches of Ali Baba from the 
charge of mere buffoonery: but then, on the other hand, his 
fun and bauter is easier and more natural, and is never strained 
and exaggerated as is tod often the case in the “Twenty-one 
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Days.” The author has a thorough mastery of the metres which 
he adopts, and his verses are always musical and graceful, and 
here and there contain peculiar felicities of expression. We do 
not intend it as any disparagement to the merits of Mr. Webb’s 
“ Lyrics” when we remark that the matter of the verses is light and, 
to a certain extent, superficial, treating only of the ordinary every- 
day aspect of society and nature, with little reference to any of the 
more perplexing problems of life and mind. Mr. Webb makes no 
attempt to send any poetical pluinb-line down into the deeps of 
life, but is satisfied with watching the incessant play of light and 
shadow on its surface. Pleasant sentiment or light satire, expressed 
in easy and musical verse, is, after all, more likely to hit the 
taste of the tired Anglo-Indian in his moments of leisure, than 
the heart-searchings “of Arnold or Clough, or the intellectual 
calisthenics of Browning. 

We proceed to notice Mr. Webb’s lyrics more in detail. The 
series of sonnets on “ Our Indian Servants,” some twenty in 
number, with which the volume opens, strike us as its least 
successful part. The metre is cleverly managed, and it may 
be considered as a considerable literary feat to ‘succeed in fitting 
the ordinary features of a punkah-wallah or syce into the solemn 
cadences of the sonnet, but the result is scarcely pleasing. The 
metre does not elevate the subject: the subject degrades the 
metre. ‘Ihe sounet is much too serious a form of verse to be 
put to such uses, and Mr. Webb is punished for his audacious 
attempt by the ineffectiveness and air of unreality of the result, 
We quote as an example the sonnet to “The Durzi.” 

On his square matting in verandah sits 

The Durzi, or in vacant spot that lies 

Above the staircase swift his needle plies, 
Aud all around him scatters severed bits 
And shreds of cloth aud threads. He ever hits 
The guiding pattern that your care supplies ; 
But, leave him to himself, howe’er he tries, 
lis all in vain, the garment never fits. 

I knew a Durzi once, industrious, who 
Outshone Penelope of Homers song ; 

For every day he hasted to undo 

The work of yesterday, ~ince all was wrong. 
And while he fruitless toiled, he gathered too 
Wage for those hours uf wasted labour long. 

The next two series of sonnets, “ Ourselves aud Others,” and 
“ Miscellaneous,” are more successful, for the reason that in some 
of them a deeper note is touched, and something of dignity or 

athos in the thought accords with the gravity of “the metre. In 
fact, Mr. Webb’s sonnets are successful only in proportion as the 
thought expressed is grave. We-may quote here, as an example, 
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the sonnet entitled ‘The Chaplain” in which the pettiness 
of Station Christianity, and the futile aimlessness and unreality 
of the lives of some of its ministers, is well expressed:— 

Placed in this land with no soul-mastering aim, 

Feeding a flock that little heeds his care, 

That wont to hear, perchance, or else forbear 

His weekly sermon, albeit brief the same,— 

The Station Chaplain seeketh still to frame 

His stubborn world, the worse for Indian wear, 

‘To fit a Western groove, till to its ear 

Repentance seems a dream and Faith a name. 

So smaller duties claim him ; schools are planned 

Or tombs repaired, or when such labours pall, 

In grassy courts he smites the flying ball ; 

Or goeth here and there with careful hand 

Collecting various moneys. Like a wall 

About him frowns the darkness of the land. 

The next and principal section of the book is entitled “ Lyrical 
Pieces,” in which all manner of Indian subjects are treated in 
various metres and in tones that vary from the lightest banter 
to the most serious gravity. And here, as elsewhere, one is much 
more struck with Mr. Webb’s thorough mastery overhis metres, 
and unusual command of graceful “language, than with any 
novelty of sentiment or thought. Here and there, however, there 
are happy similes, or suggestive phrases, as for example in the 
following verse from “The Old Punkah- Wallah,’— 

His life was like a standing pool, 
Rock-sheltered from the sky 

No lights or shadows stirred its cool 
And calm mouotony. 

This might easily pass as a_verse from some of Wordsworth’s 
simpler nature-poems. Mr. Webb has a broad and genial sym- 
pathy with all the ordinary aspects of nature, and his verses 
reflect vividly the humorous or grave features of the changing 
life around us. The vicissitudes of our Indian seasons are pic- 
turesquely treated in such poems as “Spring in Calcutta” and 
“ Rain,” the latter of which we may mention as an admirably 
graphic description of the discomforts of the rainy season in 
Calcutta. Other aspects of tropical nature supply inspiration 
for such poems as “ The Barrisaul Guns,” “The Tiger,’ “The 
Dead Palm,” “Ode toa Crow.” We may quote the following 
stanzas from “Jackals,” which illustrate well both Mr. Webb’s 
easy flow of verse, and his quick sympathy with all the sights and 
sounds of nature. 

That was the jackals’ cry. For ever, loud and clear, 
First one only the key-note pipes for the rest to hear ; 


Then, as the pack sweeps by, a chorus of dissonant jars 
Peals from a hundred throats, full mouthed, to the quiet stars. 
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Deep is the voice of the frog, as he sings his monotonons song 

Down iv the rain-filled pools to his love the whole night long : 

Harsh is the noise of the pariah dog, as he howls to the moon, 

Barking indignantly back to the echoes that answer his tune ;— 
* 7~ * s 

Drear’s the mosquito’s chime, as he winds his small thin horn, 

Nearer aud nearer at twilight dim to his victim borne ; 

Dread is the tiger’s roar, as he hears the elepkant’s stamp 

Crushing the jungle flat with resistless resolute tramp. 

But of all the horrible voices that earth or that sky has heard, 

Uttered high or low, by insect or beast or bird, 

Worst is the jackal’s ery, which—hark !—the night-winds bear, 

Storming again with its div through the echoing spaces of air. 


Various features of native life, habits, and religion form the 
subjects of such poems as “The Nautch Girl,’ “The Land 
0’ Chupatties,” “The Parsee Hat” “ Brahmoism” and ‘ Benares.” 
We quote the two last stanzas of “ Benares” as illustrating Mr. 
Webb’s serious vein:— 

A single mosque amid the crowd 
Of temples fronts the morning sun, 
And with sky-pointing turrets proud 
Mutely proclaims that God is one. 
Circling I mount the soaring stair ; 
A thousand domes, a maze of street, 
A nation’s central home of prayer, 
Lie gleaming-white beneath my feet. 


Our ancient Western faiths are past ; 
No altars smoke to Jove and Thor ; 
But here their idol powers outlast 
The blows of chance, the shoeks of war. 
I see thee as thou e’er hast been, 
Thou wondrous city of old time ; 
Half hideous in thy rites unclean, 
Half, in thy changeless might, sublime. 


Naturally, Mr. Webb figds many subjects for his verses in the 
lives of the Anglo-Indian community here. But in these the 
author is neither so pleasing nor so effective as when he draws 
his inspiration from purely Indian subjects and seenery, The life 
of a European in India is to Mr. Wedb merely a dismal exile of 
monotory and routine, As gathered from his verses the career of 
an Anglo-Indian is a dead round of uninspiring work, carried on 
under a continual heart-ache for the Home-land, tempered by the 
fierce excitement of mosquito hunting, and by an endless conflict 
with indolent punkah-wallahs, and closing dismally in that 
dreariest of resting-places, a Calcutta cemetery. We wish Mr. 
Webb had beea able to keep up his strain of happy banter in 
treating of the exiled European, instead of falling at once into 
the dolefullest of “ blues.” Here are a few of the titles of the 
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“ Lyrics” relating to European life in India :—* Indian Cemete- 
ries,” “The Landslip,” “In Memoriam, Lord Mayo,” “A 
Himalayan Cemetery,” “The Song of Death,” “The Memorial 
Well and Gardens, Cawnpore,” “ Baby’s Grave,” &, This dismal 
list will suffice to show how Mr, Webb's gaiety deserts him when 
he leaves punkah-wallahs, pariah-dogs, and mosquitos, and comes 
to sing of his own countrymen in India. We should have been 
grateful to Mr. Webb if hecould have done anything to lift from 
our dull lives the depressing weight of seriousness that is over 
them, and to lighten them with the refreshment of laughter : 
we are disappointed to find that his mirth dies away, or becomes 
unnatural and forced, as soon as he touches Aunglo-Indian subjects, 
The yearning for home that isso constantly with us all finds 
frequent happy expression in Mr. Webb's verses; and he never 
tires of recalling the quiet simplicity and sweetness of the best 
life and scenery in England, and of contrastin gwith it the gaudy | 
display of the “ gorgeous East.” | 


“See, blurred with amber haze, the sun, 
’Neath yon dim flats doth sink to rest ; 
And tender thoughts, that homeward run, 

Move foudly with him to the west. 


They leave these hot and weary hours, 
The iron fate that girds us round, 

And wander, ’mid the meadow flowers 
And breezy heights of English ground. 


The sun is set: we'll dream no more ; 
Vainly for us the vision smiles ;— 

Why did we quit thy pleasant shore, 
Our happiest of the Happy Isles! 


That is a strain of thought familiar to us all in India: and we 
wish Mr. Webb, instead of accentuating and intensifying the 
sadder features of our lives here, had attempted to invest them 
with a new interest and dignity. No good can come from “ hob-and- 
nobbing with Death,” as Mr. Webb invites us to do, when what 
we are concerned with is the life we have to live, and not the ! 
death at the end of it. This “ hob-and-nobbing” is conducted on | 


this wise— 
My fellow-exiles, fill your glasses, 
We'll sing one song before we die: 
The tiger in the jungle-grasses 
Has sucked the peasant’s life-blood dry : 
Forth from his hole the cobra creeping 
Steals slow across the cottage floor 
To where yon weary mother’s sleeping ;— 
Methinks her babe will wake no more. 
e . . - * + 
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What doughty bands of fell diseases 
Come flying on the summer’s breath ! 
See each its struggling victim seizes, 

And whirls him down the Dauce of Death. 
Through peopled towns the foul winds sighing, 
Where Cholera glides, that shape of dread, 
Are filled with murmurs of the dying, 

Or voices weeping o’er the dead. 
» * . « 


India, thy sun with fiery glances 
Has laid full many a Briton low ; 
Thy Juggernaut of Death advances, 
Girt with all spectral forms of woe. 
Accept this earnest of our duty, 
Thy slaves, and not thy sons, are we ; 
Thou grave of England’s strength and beauty, 
Hear how we sing to Death and thee ! 


Here, in India, to a large extent our duty is to fight bravely 
against the blinder and crueller forces of Nature: and we need 
to be heartened so as to enter on that duty with confident and 
cheerful spirits, not disheartened for the conflict by having 
it forcibly pointed out to us that “Nature is red in tooth 
and claw with ravine.” Mr. Webb sings only the terrible aspect 
of the enemy: he has no song to sing of the glory of the con- 
flict, the grandeur of the victory, the greatness of the future that 
lies before us. No one expects the writer of light verses to 
preach sermons to us on the problems of life: but if he chooses 
of his own accord to go.out of his way to preach, we have aright 
to complain if he presents to us only one side of life, the side 
connected with cemeteries and death, and “spectral forms of 
woe,’ and has no word to say of the other side, where it is 
possible for the sun to shine, and for high aims and confident 
hopes to keep alive in us some cheerfulness and possibility of 
laughter. 

The next- section of the book, “ Rhymes of the P. and O.” 
treats of various experiences and incidents connected with a voy- 
age in a P. and O. steamer, with which we Anglo-Indians are all 
so familiar. This is perbaps the. most successful part of the 
“Indian Lyrics.” The serious pieces avoid the precincts of dank 
cemeteries and do not dilate on the ‘‘skull and cross-bones” view 
of life ; whilst in the rest the banter is happier. and more natural 
than elsewhere. We may give special mention to the “ Return to 
India,” containing a pretty sentiment gracefully expressed. The 
“Sidi Boy,” too, is especially happy in describing with a kindly 
and tender sympathy the lights aud shadows in the life of that 


ocean-waif. 
The volume finishes with some attempts to compress Indian 















Webb gives us specimens of rondels, triolets, rondeaux,  vil- 
lanelles, ballades, and kyrielles. Here more interest attaches to 
the peculiarity of the metre than to the subject of the verse, and 
Mr. Webb, as we might anticipate, shows great skill and dexte- 
rity in fitting his thoughts into the arbitrary restrictions of these 
French metres. We cannot s say that we much admire Mr, 
Webb’s triolets. The thought to be expressed ought to suit the 
metre avd be worth expressing. But the sentiment “The man 
I hired to pull my punkah, instead of doing so, sleeps the whole 
day” is scarcely worthy of so exquisite a setting as a triolet, 
The tworondels are more successful: we may mention especi- 
ally the “ ‘Taj Mehal and the Rangoon Pagoda ;” 

“A silver dcme and a dome of gold, 

Beneath the sun and the moonbeams white,” 

which is, to our thinking, the happiest of these efforts of Mr. 
Webb. ‘The villanelle, “ Indian Birds,’ may also be mentioned as 
an instance where the sentiment and metre are happily mated. 

On the whole, Mr. Webb’s “ Lyrics,” which are admirably 
printed and tastefully got up in an illuminated cover, form very 
pleasant and entertaining reading, and so may be considered as 
successfully achieving their object, which the author sets forth in 
the concluding stanza of the volume— 

Then might this random music wake 
Perchance some note for tired ears, 


To soothe a languid hour, or break 
The ludian sameness of the years,” 
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The Life of Major General Sir Henry Marion Durand, 
K.CSI,, C.B., of the Royal Engineers, By H. M. Durand, 
C.8.L, Bengal Civil Service. In two Vols, London, W, H, 
Allen and Go, 


HAT’ hero-worship is not likely soon to die out is abundantly 
evident from the ever-increasing popularity of biogra- 
graphies of all sorts, Although the life of the most common- 
place of men might be so written by a writer of the necessary 
depth of sympathy anc insight as to be of absorbing interest 
and of the most genuine instruction, ordinary biographies are 
not so written, aud it is quite possible to hold that this phase of 
hero-worship is at present considerably overdone, and that 
it would be as well if a good many biographies never saw the 
light. But it certainly would be a loss to the public if the 
life of such a man as Sir Henry Durand had soieliand untold, 
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subjects into those difficult French forms of verse with which 
Rossetti and Swinburne have recently rendered us familiar, Mr, 
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Nothing can be so well calculated to sustain the high tone which, 
on the whole, has been characteristic of Indian public adminis- 
tration as this detailed record of the career of one of the best 
and ablest of Indian officials. As his son remarks, “It is no 
small thing to have set before others such an example as his 
career affords—the example of a man who held unswervingly to 
the path of duty, flinching from no danger, and stooping to no 
meanness, and in the end forcing his way to the front by sheer 
weight of character and ability.” Sir Henry Durand was one of 
the most distinguished of that school of able  soldier-adminis- 
trators of which Sir Henry Lawrence was the type, whose strength 
of character and unflinching devotion to duty were based 
upon and grew out of a simple and fervent religious faith. 
The biography before us is written by his son, wh, curiously 
enough, is at present officiating as Foreign Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of India, a post formerly held by his father under 
Lord Canning. This is, in many respects, a source of weakness 
in the biography, as, of course, Mr. Durand cannot discuss 
his father’s actions with any freedom, and writes throughout 
under the strong reserve of filial reverence. But, in other 
respects, this has been not altogether a disadvantage, as Mr. 
Durand has solved the difficulty of the situation by making 
his father tell his own story as far as possible from the abundant 
documents in the form of journals, letter-books, and volumes 
of notes which he left behind. “For the last thirty years 
of his life my father..kept every letter he received, and a 
copy of almost every letter he wrote. His own journals, 
letter-books and volumes of notes are several score in number: 
and the letters from others which he preserved number some 
thousands.” From these copious materials the biographer has 
been able to tell his ,father’s story largely in his father’s words, 
and the result is really an autobiography rather than a_biogra- 
ghy. ‘This autobiography is enriched with copious and minute 
contemporary comments by Sir H. Durand on all the principal 
events and measures in India during his long connection with 
its government, which are not only interesting as displaying 
Sir Henry’s remarkably clear insight into affairs and his sturdy 
independence of spirit, but are still more valuable -as shedding 
a flood of light upon the history of the British administration 
during this period. 

We do not intend following the incidents of Sir Henry’s life 
in detail, but shall merely comment upon one or two of its more 
salient features, Sir Henry’s Indian career began in 1830 at 
the age of 17 as a Lieutenant of Engineers in the Company's 
service, and closed at the age of 58 by a miserable accident on 
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the 3ist December 1870, at which time he had been for seven 
mouths Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He was first employed 
in the Building Department, and subsequently in the Canal De- 
partment, of the Public Works, This civil employment ter:mina- 
ted in October 1838, when he was attached as an Engineer officer 
to the army about to invade Afghanistan. He remained for a 
year with the invading army, doing splendid service at the 
storming of Ghuzni and elsewhere, and ultimately, when holding 
the appointment of “ Engineer to the Cabul Mission,” resigned 
on account of a disagreement with Sir A. Burnes. After a year’s 
furlough, he returned to India as Private Secretary to Lord 
Ellenborough, the new Governor-General. On Lord Ellenborough’s 
recall, he was, in 1844, appointed Commissioner of Tenasserim, 
from which post he was removed at the end of 1847, after a 
series of grave differences with the central authorities. After 
more than a year spent in England in vainly endeavouring 
to obtain redress for what was apparently a shameful wrong, 
he returned to India to join Lord Gough’s army on the 
Sutlej, and took part in the battles of Chilliauwalla aud Gujerat, 
and in the campaign which resulted in the annexation of the 
Punjab. Afterwards, he became in succession Assistant Resident 
at Gwalior, Political Ageut at Bhopal, Superintending Engineer 
in Calcutta, and ultimately, in March 1857, Ageut to the 
Governor-General at Indore. This post he held during the 
trying time of the Mutiny. Thereafter, he was specially em- 
ployed to collect opinions and prepare reports on the question 
of army reorganization in India, in connection with which he 
was sent to England as Special Commissioner from the Govern- 
ment of India. Here he was elected to a seat on the Secretary 
of State’s Council. In July 1861, he returned to India as 
Foreign Secretary to Lord Canning, and continued to hold this 
post under the two succeeding viceroys, Lord Elgin and Sir John 
Lawrence, until in April 1865, he was appointed a Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, aud placed in charge of the 
Military Department. He remained a Member of Council till 
June 1870, when he succeeded Sir Donald Macleod as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. It is seldom that it falls to the lot 
of any officer to occupy so great a variety of posts, civil and 
military, and the result showed itself in the ripe judgment and 
thorough acquaintance with all the details of administration 
which rendered Sir Henry Durand so valuable an adviser to 
Government in his later years. To whatever task his hand 
was set, Sir Henry seems to have applied himself with zeal 
and ability, and to have displayed in every position an unusual 
conscientiousness and independence. This biography shows him 
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as a man of vast mental powers and great culture and capacity, 
and at the same time of the highest and purest character, and 
exceedingly loveable and gentle in his private life. The variety 
of positions in which he was placed during his long official 
career, and the unusual opportunities thus afforded him of ob- 
taining an insight into all sorts of Indian questions, render his 
biography peculiarly interesting and intructive, as it is euriched 
by copious extracts from his letters and papers embodying his 
views on the questions of the day. There is scarcely any ques- 
tion of difficulty or interest mooted in India which does not 
find here illustration or elucidation from some trenchant re- 
marks of Sir Henry Durand. This makes these two volumes 
peculiarly valuable to the Indian publicist. 

The life of an Indian official who ended his career as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and had previously held such high 
positions as Resident at Indore, Member of the Council of the 
Secretury of State, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
and Member of the Governor-General’s Council, can scarcely be 
regarded as other than highly successful, when judged by ordi- 
nary standards. And it is perhaps a defect in Sir Henry’s char- 
acter that he habitually adopted the tone of a disappointed 
man whose career had been blighted by adverse fortune and malig- 
nant enemies, and whose abilities and services had never been 
sufficiently recognised. We confess that this prevailing tone of 
bitterness in which Sir Henry writes of his own career is sur- 
prising in so strovg and sensible a man, and one sustained and 
supported by such high® aims and pure motives. This tone of 
bitter disappointment, which we are bound to say seems only 
to have affected Sir Henry’s views as regards his own career, aud to 
have had little or no influence upon the way in which he re- 
garded questions not personal to himself, seems to have origi- 
nated in three causes. The first of these was that_Sir Heury 
was a soldier at heart, and that the only success for which he 
really cared was military success, Circumstances prevented him 
from ever taking important command in the field, and forced 
him altogether “into. civil employment, for which he had little 
love, and in which he had no ambition. It is a marvel that, a 
civil career being uncongenial to him, he should have achieved 
in it such signal distinction, for men rarely succeed in attaining 
eminence in work which is radically distasteful to their natures, 
But, for all his success as a civil administrator, Sir Henry appar- 
ently always felt bitterly that he was out of his element, and 
that fortune had denied to him the chance of showing that he 
had in him all the essential qualifications of a great commander. 

The second cause that tended to embitter Sir Henry’ s life was 
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“his failure to obtain the military rank which was unquestionably 
his due. By an oversight on the part of Lord Ellenborough 
his name had been omitted from the list of recommendations 
for brevet rank after the Gwalior campaign: and though Lord 
Ellenborough deeply regretted the mistake and did his best to 
remedy it, the ground lost was never recovered.” 

The third cause was his severence from the office of Commissioner 
of Tenasserim and the circumstances that attended it. This 
province was then in an exceedingly disorderly state, and afforded 
admirable scope for the vigorous talents of a strong officer like Captain 
Durand. He addressed himself to the task of reforming the adminis- 
tration of justice and of organizing all the essentials of good 
government with characteristic energy, but as his methods 
and the manner of carrying them out savoured always more 
strongly of the forteter in ve than the suaviter in modo, he natur- 
ally aroused considerable oppostion and animosity, At first he 
was strongly supported by the Supreme Government, and all 
went well, but, on Lord Hardinge’s departure for the Upper 
Provinces, the Government of Bengal and the Presidency of 
the Council devolved upon Sir Herbert Maddock, who seems to 
have been a bitter personal enemy of Captain Durand’s, We 
quote now from the biography :— 

“Tt would be impossible to enter here in detail into the matters 
which the Deputy-Governor saw fit to take up against him, but he 
found himself harassed by a series of petty annoyauces calculated to 
lower his position and impairhis usefulness. Hisorders to his subor- 
dinates were reversed on private letters from themselves to the Cal- 
cutta officials, which he had no opportunity of meeting : anonymous 
paragraphs in local papers were brought in evidence against him : 
and in many other ways he was subjected to the kind ef covert perse- 
cution which a powerful superior can so easily inflict. Of course 
the discontented party in Moulmein were notslow to take advan- 
tage of their opportunity. Some of my father’s measures of 
reform had necessarily been opposed to the interests of a mer- 
cantile and official community, and a regular cabal was soon 
formed against him. ‘This was led by an officer who had conceived 
himself superseded by my father’s appointment to the Commis- 
sionership, and by another official whose connection witl the 
management of a newspaper, surreptitiously continued against 
the orders of Government and in defiance of a distinct promise 
to the contrary, my father had been obliged to stop. The press 
in Moulmein was steadily worked against him, and its mis- 
statements were taken up in Calcutta, w here the official in ques- 
tion had also a press connection. Under these circumstances 
it is not astonishing that he found his authority thwarted in alj 
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directions, and that he soon realised the impossibility of continu- 
ing to administer successfully a province in which the adverse 
opinion of his immediate superior and the certainty of his 
removal when opportunity should occur formed the common topic 
of conversation.” 


The final trouble arose out of Captain Durand’s energetic 
efforts to reform the management of the valuable teak forests 
of Burmah, in connection with which the grossest abuses and 
peculation had apparently become chronic. Two decisions of 
Captain Durand in the Commissioner's Court of Tenasserim, 
arising out of his measures for this salutary and much-needed 
reform, were appealed against by the parties implicated. Sir 
Herbert Maddock appears to have gone out of his way to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Calcutta judges to declare the convictions 
illegal : and, whilst reversing another decision of Captain Darand’s, 
took the opportanity to censure him severely for official indiscre- 
tion, This was immediately followed by his removal from his post. 
The circumstances which we have thus briefly sketched are not 
given in sufficient detail in the biography to enable us to judge them 
on their merits. It is natural that the biographer should shrink from 
the painful task of investigating completely so distressingan event in 
his father’s life, and one which, as he himself says, with some ex- 
aggeration, was for his father “ the commencement of a long course 
of disappointment and supersession which embittered the rest of his 
life,and effectually ruined his prospects of advancement in hiscareer,” 
But we think it would have been better if the reader had been 
placed in possession of all the facts and documeuts relating to 
the case, and we would suggest that in a future edition an Appen- 
dix might be devoted to a complete discussion of this painful 
matter. It is impossible to read the record of Sir Henry Durand’s 
life here written, without the strong conviction that he was a 
man totally incapable of anything in the least degree dishonour- 
able, and of so sound and clear a judgment as to render it im- 
probable that he could ever have erred in the conspicuous 
manner here charged against him, A complete presentation of 
the facts of the case could only result in his complete vindication 
from the charges brought against him: and we therefore regret 
that his son should have felt the matter to be too painful for 
him to dwell upon. Inthe Appendices to Vol. I of this Life, 
he has ably, and in our opinion completely, exonerated Lord 
Ellenborough and Sir Henry Durand from certain charges 
brought against them by Sir John Kaye: an additional Appendix 
taking up this disagreeable Tenasserim question in the same 
lucid and forcible style would tend'to make the biography 


complete. 
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Agricultural and Administrative Reform in Bengal. By a 
BENGAL CIVILIAN. Calcutta, 1883. 


HE title of this brochure is somewhat misleading. Agri- 
cultural reform does, indeed, form the principal portion 
of its subject-matter; but, except in its relation to agricultural 
questions, administrative reform, in the broad sense of the term, 
is not discussed at all, The reforms, in fact, which are advocated 
by “a Bengal Civilian” relate only to a single branch of the 
administration of the country, and they are, moreover, as it 
appears to us, neither exhaustive nor wholly desirable, even as 
regards the particular department to which they refer. 

The author is evidently an official of cousiderable experience, 
and one who has had large opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the past history of the subject, and with the tenor of the 
various attempts that have been made from time to time to grap- 
ple with its difficulties, ‘The most interesting and, as we think, 
unquestionably the most valuable portion of the pamphlet, is 
the account, with which the first 30 pages or nearly one-half 
of the whole are occupied, of the progress made in the treatment 
of agricultural questions in Bengal from the early days of the 
East India Company down to the appointment of the Famine 
Commission of 1878-79. The high esteem in which the author 
evideutly holds the policy of Sir George Campbell and the reforms 
that were initiated during his short tenure of office as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, are a noteworthy and instructive feature of the 
work, We have long held the belief that contemporary opinion 
estimated the administration of that remarkable man at far less 
than its true worth; and we should be glad to think that the 
evident appreciation with which “a Bengal Civilian” dwells on 
the long list of important measures that were conceived or 
initiated between 1870 and 1878 is asign that the lapse of ten 
years has begun to lead a new generation, which is free from 
the bias of personal prejudice, to form a more dispassionate 
estimate of Sir George Campbell’s policy, and to reverse the hasty 
and partial judgment of liis contemporares, It is a melancholy 
commentary -on the littleness of the average human intelligence, 
that the trivial personal failings of Sir George Campbell should 
have sufficed so long to obscure and nullify the sagacity and 
depth of his designs and the brilliance of his actual achievements, 
To great political foresight and admirable breadth of view, Sir 
George Campbell united remarkable strength of character and 
tenacity of purpose, His conception of the requirements of 
Bengal was marked by a prescience and liberality as extended 
as they were, at that time, rare—and the principles which he 
eadeavoured to insti! itto the administration of the province 
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fully entitle him to the grateful regard of all well-wishers of 
the country. Nevertheless, Sir George Campbell left India with 
the reputation of being one of the most unpopular Lieutenant- 
Governors that ever ruled at Belvedere; aud even the gradual 
adoption, one by one, of all his principles of Government, has 
scarcely yet availed to efface the recollection of those Batavian 
graces of manner which marred his intercourse with his subor- 
dinates aud impaired bis success as the ruler of a great proviuce, 
Yet the record of his designs is a great one. Among the measures 
inaugurated by him in the single department of the adminis- 
tration to which the pamphlet before us relates, “a Bengal 
Civilian” has enumerated the following :— 

“The employment of special officers to collect agricultural 
statistics in selected parts of the country. 

“The reorganisation of the system of agricultural registration 
and account, 

“The creation of subordinate executive establishments as an 
agency for the prosecution of local enquiries, and for the collec- 
tion, examination, and record of statistics of all sorts. 

“The establishment of an Agricultural and Statistical Depart- 
ment in the Bengal Secretariat, 

“The regular publication of current prices of food-grains, crop 

rospects, and meteorological phenomena. 

“The establishment of model farms, 

“The establishent of an Economic Museum at Calcutta.” 

Fortunately none of these schemes has been allowed to die 
out; and those whose vitality is languid are in a fair way to be 
revived under the fostering care of the present Government. Only 
one of them, however, according to our author, has as yet achieved 
unqualified and lasting success. ‘This is the creation of “ sub- 
divisional establishments.” ‘lhe immense advantages that have 
flowed from this measure are described thus :— 

“ Bengal district officers, though as able and zealous as 
civil officers in other parts of the Empire, were at a great 
disadvantage compared with officers elsewhere, from the absence 
of any local executive establishments corresponding to the 
talukdari, tehsildari, or mamlatdari officials of other parts of India, 
Improvements in law and system had made it less desiiabie 
to employ the police in ordinary matters of district. admiuis- 
tration, and the Bengal Magistrate, deprived .of an executive 

olice, had no executive instruments at all. The extension 
of the sub-divisional system, or in other words, the reduction in 
the area of the territorial units of the administration, had done 
a good deal towards effective control ; but the great addition had 
been to judicial rather than to administrative strength, the 
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officers in charge of sub-divisions of districts having no executive 
establishments, The transfer also of rent suits from the revenue 
to the civil courts deprived these officers of an important source 
of information regarding rural affairs, and they continued to be 
so burdened with criminal, treasury, and other office work, that 
they were not free to move about their sub-divisions to acquaint 
themselves with the country and the people, to superintend 
the details of land-revenue settlements and other work, to 
investigate cases on the spot, and generally to carry on active 
personal supervision and administration within their jurisdictions. 
It was pointed out that a telsildar, who is, in fact, the sub-divisional 
officer of other parts of India, has under his orders a deputy 
who is well paid and is available for all executive duties, a canungo, 
or agricultural registrar, who is the link between the Government 
aud the patwaris, or village accountants, and other subordinates 
to carry out his orders. Aided by this staff, the tehsildar can do 
whatever the Government requires of him, He is not a mere 
collector of revenue; he is the agent of the executive Government 
in all departments, and among other duties he obtains and 
furnishes the statistics required as a help to guide the admini- 
stration. ‘There was in Bengal no machiuery like this. If 
special enquiries had to be made, a special agency had to be em- 
ployed, with a loss -in economy and efficiency. ‘To meet the 
want, a special service was created consisting of Sub-deputy 
collectors and canungoes,” 

The only defect of this system was that it did not go far enough, 
The special executive staff allowed for each subdivision was 
far too small to admit of a comprehensive and continuous record 
being kept of all agricultural and other information counected with 
the land-revenue system and the people. Without a petty agent 
in each village, or group of villages, it was impossible to collect and 
maintain really useful statistics on an extensive scale throughout 
the province ; and as “a Bengal Civilian ” explains, the ancient sys- 
tem of putwaries or village accountants has entirely died out in Ben- 
gal and exists only in name in Behar. Without some such system, 
by whatever name it may be called, it is impossible for the district 
officers and the Government to keep effectually en rapport with the 
people. We are inclined to doubt whether, asa Bengal Civilian seems 
to recommend, the putwari system can be galvanized into life ; 
but that the place which those officers once held in the economic 
system of the native rulers of Bengal must be filled in some 
cognate manner is, we believe, indisputable. That this is so 
has been more freely and generally recoguized in influential quarters 
than “a Bengal Civilian” seems disposed to admit. The practi- 
cal difficulty in the way of introduciog the reform he advocates 
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is the expense. In the N.-W. Provinces, the Punjab, and other 
temporaily settled proviuces, where a large and widely distributed 
subordinate staff is an essential part of the land-revenue administra- 
tion, the cost of these establishments is recouped a hundred-fold in 
the periodical increases of revenue which they are instrumental in 
securing. In Bengal no such resource is possible. This province has 
elected the advantage to be derived from a permanent settlement, 
advantages which may be cousidered well worth the price 
that has been paid for them—and, if it is thought necessary 
in the interests of the general administration to maintain a 
machinery which is kept up in other provinces for a_ special 
purpose, the cost of that machinery must be defrayed by the 
general tax-payer. In the N-W. Provinces the putwari cess, which 
had hitherto been a charge upon the landlord class, has recently been 
taken over by the State. If the finances of Bengal should, at 
any future time, permit of a similar establishment being 
maintained at the expense of the general revenues, we imagine 
that few, whether zemindars or ryots, would regard its introduction 
otherwise than as a boon. , 

Space will not permit us to follow “a Bengal Civilian’ through 
the discussions which he has raised as to the proposals of the 
Famine Commissioners, A considerable portion of the pamphlet 
under notice is taken up with the consideration of their recommen- 
dations, and the writer shows plainly that he holds them in the 
highest esteem. We do not fora moment question the value of 
many of the reforms which they advocate, and we have little doubt 
that a few years more will see the more feasible of them in active 
operation. Nevertheless, We have always felt that the absence 
from the Commission of any officer of extensive district experience 
in Bengal renders it necessary to approach the practical sugges- 
tions put forward in the report with much caution. The only 
representative of the Lower Provinces of Bengal who was given 
a place on the Commissién was a distinguished barrister-judge ; 
while the member who represented the Upper Provinces, Mr. 
C. A. Elliot, bas, since his elevation to an important administrative 
charge, given public evidence of what, in a more humble individual, 
it would be flattering to call flightiness. Sir James Caird’s diary, 
which was published after his return to England, has not by 
any means enhanced his previously brilliant reputation ; while the 
Bombay member, Mr. J.B. Peile, though otherwise uuexceptionable, 
entered upon the enquiry as the avowed advocate of a certain line 
of policy. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the report of 
the Commission was a very valuable and interesting work, and 
deserved a better fate than to point a moral for Ali Baba. 

“A Bengal Civilian’s” admiration for Sir Grorge Campbell has 
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led him to endorse the views of the latter with regard to a measure 
which attracted some attention of late. We allude to the proposal 
to appoint an Executive Council, to assist’ the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal in the administration of the Province. This measure, 
which is usually held, (though, as we think. without sufficient 
reason) to involve the abolition of the Board of Revenue, was 
strongly supported by Sir George Campbell; and it is an open 
secret that it is viewed with favour by the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. It appears to us, however, that whether its adoption is 
desirable or not, the arguments put forward in its behalf by “a 
Bengal Civilian” are not enttiled to much weight. He says. \ 
To “ those who look behind the scenes, it is no secret that, under 
the pressure of necessity, there has grown up a system of Govern- 
ment by Secretaries which differs but little from a Government 
with a Council except in the name, and, what is of far more im- 
portance, in the responsibility of the adviser.” This argument 
is specious but inconclusive. It may indeed be admitted that the 
present system of Government by Secretaries differs but in name 
from a Government with a Council. But in what way the respon- 
sibility of the Secretaries is less than that of the Members of 
Council, is a question to which we have never been able to obtain 
an adequate auswer. On the contrary, we are inclined to think that, 
of the two, the responsibility of the Secretary is the greater and the 
better defined. The Secretary is responsible to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, whose mouthpiece and adviser he is, ‘The Member of 
Council is responsible only to the public. In a country which 
possesses representative institutions, the latter expression may in- 
deed have a very real significance ; under the bureaucratic despo- 
tism which constitutes Government.in India, it is vow et preteres 
nihil, If, however, the reform were to be confined simply to es- 
tablishing a Council, leaving other arrangements as they are, we 
should have little or no objection to raise. ‘The chief effect would 
he to relieve the Liuetenant-Governor from a certain portion of the 
routine work which at present falls upon him, while it would not 
add very much to the length of the official chain between the 
governors and the governed. As already mentioned, however, 
tlie proposal is usually coupled with a suggestion to abolish the 
Board of Revenue. ‘This measure is, as a rule, recommended on the 
score of economy, as being an easy means of finding the money for 
the Council ; but we cannot but think that at the bottom of it 
there lies a latent spirit of hostility towards the Board itself. Of 
the two, the Board and the Council, we unhesitatingly declare 
for the former. The work done by the Board in controlling, supervis- 
ing and regulating the entire revenue system of the province, is 1, 
most real and important, It must, under any system, be done by 
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somebody, and we do not believe that more than a very small 
portion of it could properly be done by Commissioners of Divisions. 
Once the idea of having a special agency for the conduct of this 
work is admitted, all thought of reducing the expenditure must 
be abandoned. The subject is far too large to be treated 
adequately within the space at our disposal, and it is not discussed 
at any great length in the work before us. 

“A Bengal Civilian’s” little pamphlet will be found to contain 
much that is of interest to those whose attention is turned towards 
the important question of agricultural and administrative reform 
in Bengal. It is Incidly and pleasantly written, and is evidently 
the work of one who is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 





Indian Idylls from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By Edwin 
Arnold, C, 8. I, author of “ The Light of Asia,” ete. London : 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


EGARDED from the standpoint of poetical criticism, these 
charming renderings of some of the noblest episodes. in 
the great Indian epic must add largely tothe already high reputa- 
tion of the translator. In their gracefulness and chasteness of dic- 
tion and the stately music of their rhythm, they remind one of 
the best of the “Idylls of the King,” while by the completeness 
with which they reproduce the atmosphere of the original, they 
bear testimony to an amount of sympathy with Hindu modes of 
thought and feeling on the part of Mr. Arnold rarely attained by 
any European. 

Of the several episodes contained inthe volume, the “ Nala 
and Damayanti, ” possessing, as it does, the greatest amount of 
dramatic interest, and exhibiting at the same time the greatest 
variety of both style and incident, is that which will prove most 
interesting to the general reader. The story, which is well known 
from Dean Milman’s translation, is full of pathos and is one which 
appeals with hardly less foree to European than to Hindu sym- 
pathies, for while it is consecrated to the latter by a thousand asso- 
ciations, its ethical fitness will, perhaps, be more fully appreciated 
by the former. 

The wife still faithful to her husband in word and deed in spite 
of his heartless desertion of her in the hour of trouble and danger ; 
still persuading herself, that not the man’s sane self, but some 
strange spell compelling him, has brought this woe upon her, and 
lamenting less for her own forlorn estate than for the wretchedness 
he must needs suffer without her help and tender ministrations, 
is a picture sufficiently familiar to Christian society in the 
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nineteenth century, and one which will probably always be 
familiar while woman is woman and man, man. 

The “ Nala and Damayanti” abounds in descriptive passages 
of great power and beauty, showing that the Indian Aryans, 
while they still dwelt among or in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Himalayas, possessed a full share of that sense of the pic- 
turesque which in Europe is generally regarded as the exclusive 
heritage of modern times. 


Take for instance :— 
“Then will I pray 
“ Unto this sacred Mount of clustered crags, 
“ Broad-shouldered, shining, lifting high to heaven 
“ Its diverse-coloured peaks, where the mind climbs, 
“ Its hid heart rich with silver veins and gold, 
* And stored with many a precious gem unseen : 
“ Clear towers it o’er the forest, broad aud bright, 
* Like a green banner ; ” 
In many passages one is forcibly reminded of the Homeric poems, 
The following simile can hardly fail to recall to classical scholars 
a closely similar passage in the Iliad : 


*“ As when from some tall peak into the plain 
“ Thunder and smoke and crash the rolling rocks, 
** Through splintered stones and thorus, so breaking a way, 
* On swept the herd. ” 
“ Savitri; or Love and Death,” is also a story of the strength 
of woman’s love, which it exhibits as melting to pity even the 


inexorable Yama, 

In the “ Great Journey ” the main incident is the refusal of 
King Yudhistir to enter the heaven of Indra unless his favourite 
hound is allowed to accompany him, followed by the appearance 
in its place of 

“The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma’s self :” 


and the promise that, because of his ruth for all that lives, none 
in heaven shall sit above him, 





A Vocabulary of all the words occurring in the Text of the 
Charitébalét of Issvara Chandra Vidydsijyara. By J. P. 
Blumhardt, Bengali Lecturer at the University College, 
London ; and Teacher of Bengali for the Cambridge University, 
London : Triibner & Co, Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


NY one who has made a study of Bengali,” says Mr. 

Blumhardt in his preface, “ cannot fail to be struck with 
the great variety of meanings of many words in that language ; 
so that very often the precise signification of a word, and notably 
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of compound verbs, can only be determined on an intimate ac- 
quaiptance with Bengali phraseology. Students are consequently 
often at a loss to decide what particular meaning to apply toa 
word out of the many that they may find in the Dictionary. 

“ For the assistance of such students as may be reading the 
Chavritabali, and chiefly of the selected candidates for the 
Indian Civi! Service, for whom the work has been chosen as a 
text-book for the first examination in Bengali, I have prepared this 
vocabulary. I have been particularly careful throughout, as far 
as possible, to give such signiiications only as are exact English 
equivalents for the Bengali words as they occur in the Chari- 
idbalt, excluding all others which may be noticed in the Dic- 
tionaries,” &c. 

The above statement, notwithstanding a certain awkward- 
ness of expression, furnishes an adequate explanation of the 
desien of Mr, Blumhardt’s vocabulary. With the manner in 
which he has performed his task, we have no fault to find. 
‘lo its purpose, we think, exception may be taken. If the ob- 
ject with which the selected candidates for the Civil Service 
read the Charitdbalé is merely to pass a certain examination, 
the end in view is doubtless sutticiently well served by a voca- 
bulary of the kind in question. If, on the other hand, that ob- 
ject isthe acquisition of a certain degree of proficiency in the 
Bengali langnage, it would probably be better served. by the 
use of a Dictionary from which, in the process of selecting the 
meanings of the words appropriate to the passages in which 
they occur in the Charitdbalé, they would acquire a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of their general history and range of 
signification. 

That the student of Bengali will, at the outset, be struck with 
the great variety of meanings of many words in that language, 
and that he will often have to exercise a certain amount 
of judgment in selecting that appropriate to the context, is 
perfectly true. But we are not aware that the Bengali language 
is peculiar in this respect. In every developed language many 
words bear a similar variety of meanings and demand a simi- 
lar discrimination on the part of beginners. Selected can- 
didates for the Civil Service should possess sufficient acumen 
to eliminate from the various meanings in a Dictionary those 
foreign to the context. A vocabulary of this kind is merely a 


modified form of crib. 
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A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa accompanied by a 
Language Map. By Robert Needham Cust, Barrister-at- 
Law, and late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service. In 
two Vols. London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


O review Mr. Cust’s remarkable work, as a whole, in any 
sense other than that of giving an account of its method 
aud contents, would be beyond the power of any living philolo- 
gist or any dozen living philologists working together. Of all 
the languages with which his book deals—and their name is 
lecion—Mr., Cust himself, he assures us in his introduction, knows 
ouly one, Arabic, and probably no scholar in existence kuows 
more than three or four with any approach to accuracy. 

When he determined to undertake the arduous task which he 
has just accomplished, no book existed which contained even 
the briefest general view of the subject ; there was no indigenous 
literature, no educated local public, and such material as existed 
had, for the most part, to be ferreted out of obscure and often un- 
suspected corners, frequently in the form of unpublished manuscripts, 
often of the most fragmentary character. It was only by the 
persistent following up of every clue, however slight, involving 
the most extensive correspondence ; by the diligent searching 
of every book of travel, every scientific serial, and every mis- 
sionary report likely to contain relevant information, that any 
progress could be made. By six years of unremitting devotion to 
this sort of work, combined with the hearty co-operation of scho- 
lars and well-wishers in every quarter of the globe, Mr. Cust 
has achieved a success which may well be considered wonderful. 
The reader must not, of course, expect in the volumes before us 
to be presented with grammars or vocabularies of the vast col- 
lection of languages spoken on the African continent. What 
he will find is ‘merely a classification of them accompanied by a 
running commentary on their mutual affinities and external 
relations where any can be predicated of them with certainty, 
The classification followed, though rather for the sake of con- 
venience than with any pretension to finality, is that of F, Miiller | 
who divides the African languages into 


I. Semitic. 
II. Hamitie. 
Ill. Nuba-Fulah, 
IV. Negro. 
V. Bantu. 
Vi. Hottentot-Bushman. 


This differs from the classification of Lepsius, who, setting 
aside the Semitic as intruders from Asia, considers the Hamitic 
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and Bantu elements as the sole factors, and treats the Negro 
as the product of their interaction, Coming to sub-divisions, 
he, very wisely in the present state of knowledge, adopts a 
strictly geographical classification. 

Mr. Cust, again, dismisses, as futile for the present, all specu- 
Jation on the origin of language, though he now and then lets 
drop a hint of his views on the subject, as when he says: 
“The grammatical features of a language develope themselves 
according to the genius of the people, and it is impossible to 
say why or how this took place. No rules of grammarians could 
stop the process or accelerate it. It is a great wonder, but so it 
is. A great authority, Renan, has written that, after ten years 
more of study, he adheres to his original opinion, that the 
Janguage of a tribe comes into existence as the result of a sin- 
gle blow of the enchanter’s wand, and springs. instantaneously 
from the genius of each race. The invention of a language 
is not the result of a long and patient series of investigations, 
but the result of a primitive intuition, which reveals to each 
race the general outline of the form of the vehicle of speech 
which suits them, and the great intellectual compromise which 
they must take once, and once for all, as the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts to others.” No language has been en- 
tered in Mr. Cust’s list which cannot be “ placed,” on satis- 
factory evidence,in the admirable language map which, accom- 
panies the work. 

Of the less generally known languages a short description 
is given, with a notice of the habitat, where data exist, the num- 
ber of the population, religion, form of written character, degree 
of civilisation and literature. In an Appendix he givesa biblio- 
vraphy of the whole subject, which is, perhaps, not the least 
valuable part of the work. 
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Ratnarahasya, By Ramdas Sen. Printed by Iswar Chandra 
Basu & Co, at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar Street, and 
published by Nimaicharan Mukhopadhyaya at Berhampore. 

R. RAMDAS SEN requires no introduction to the reader, 

He has already acquired a distinguished place in Bengali 
literature. Asan earnest and indefatigable student of Indian 
antiquities, he has no equal in this country, with the single ex- 

ception of Dr. Rajeudralal Mitra. But he is, in one respect, a 

greater benefactor to his country than even Dr. Mitra. 

Dr. Mitra’s antiquarian writings are a sealed book to those 
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who know not English; Dr. Ramdas Sen’s antiquarian writings 
are open to those who know only Bengali, as well as to those whe 
know English. 

Dr. Sen’s present work, if not possessing such general and 
varied interest as his celebrated Aitihdsik Rahasya, is even 
more valuable than the latter by reason of the profoundly curi- 
Ous and artistic interest which attaches to it, As a treatise on 
diamonds and precious stones, reflecting the views entertained 
about those choice and costly possessions of man by skilful 
experts and learned connoisseurs in ancient India, the work 
under notice is simply invaluable. For art education, a study 
of pearls and precious stones in the light of the criticisms and 
directions coutained in this work, seems to be of especial value, 
and it is desirable that educated Hindus should do something to 
promote this study. 

The work possesses an historical value, whick cannot be under- 
rated. It gives the history of many precious stones, though not 
in such detail as we meet with in Raja Sourendro Mobun 
Tagore’s Manimdla. 

We cannot conclude this brief notice without expressing our 
admiration for the industry and research of which this treatise 
is the result. A list of the Sanskrit works which have been 
consulted in its preparation is given in the preface. 





Byabastha-kalpadruma, a Treatise on the Hindu Law of In- 
heritance, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage and 
Stridhan. By Jogendranath Bhattacharya. M. A.,B.L. Printed 
by Haripada Basu, and Published by the Manager, Hindu 
Law Press, 81, College Street, Calcutta, 1884, 


HiS is a very valuable and admirably written work on the 

Hindu law. The subjects, or branches of that law, dealt 

with by the author, are mentioned in the title-page, as quoted 

above. They are all very important, and it is gratifying to notice 

that the author’s treatment of them, though not exhaustive, is 
neat, clear and methodical. 

Babu Jogendranath has done a real service to his country by 
writing this book. Every Hindu has to decide questions relating 
to inheritance, adoption, marriage, &c., in accordance with the 
old law of his country. By explaining the substance of that 
law in the vernacular of this province, the author has not only 
done much good in a practical sense, but laid the foundation 
for a general legal education of his countrymen, thereby ex- 
tending the limits of the popular culture of Bengal and increasing 
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the nation’s capacity for self-reliance. The work will secure 
many other important ends, some of which are thus described 
in the author’s English preface :-— 

“Any one who wishes to acquire a thorough knowledge of 


Hindu Law must read the Daybhaga, Mitakshara and other 
authoritative works with the light of commentaries and with 
the light of the explanations. given in the course of their teaching 
by the learned pundits of the country. He must then read the 
reports of the cases on Hindu Law decided by the superior 
Courts of Judicature. Todo all that being impossible for the 
ordinary reader or practitioner, it appeared to me that a book 
written in the vernacular language of the country, with the texts 
of holy sages in original Sanskrit, and with the rulings of the 
Privy Council and of the several High Courts of Judicature in 
India, cannot fail to be of use even to those acquainted with 
English, 

“Hindu law books must be interpreted according to the prin- 
ciples and maxims recognised by Hindu Jurists, But there is 
no book in the vernacular or in English which systematically 
deals with such rules and maxims. It therefore happens ‘that 
questions relating to Hindu Law are often argued in the Law 
Courts in a manner altogether foreign to the ideas of the Hindu 
Jurists whose works form the basis of that law. It may be 
thought desirable to write a book specially dealing with those 
rules and maxims. In my present work, I have not been able 
to do more than refer to them in discussing some unsettled 


questions on Hindu Law. 
* * * * * 


“Tn the English Appendix at the end of the book there are a 
few notes on some of the most important questions of Hindu 
Law. I have ventured, in some few instances, to re-open questions 
which are now settled by the decisions of the superior Courts 
of Judicature. To have done so must be considered as an 
unpardonable presumption ; all that I have to say is, that I have 
in no case hazarded any opinion for which there is not clear 
authority in the original Wi which must be considered as the 


primary basis of Hindu Law.”: oe “SS , 
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